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can help promote 
Understanding between 
the British and Ourselves 


As Ambassador John G. Winant 
points out, the number of observers 
on the ground in wartime Britain 
may be limited BUT “as long as 
men can read and understand, the 
numbers who can profit from their 


experience are limitless.” 


As Commander Herbert Agar 
puts it in his lead article, this may 
be “the last great chance open to 
their people and ours to help shape 


the future of the world.” 


Writing as Americans, for Amer- 
icans, not only journalists, econo- 
mists and historians, but business 
executives, engineers, scientists and 
experts in international relations 
bring insight and evidence to bear 
in the table of contents of this 
special number. 

You can pick up where they leave 
off. You can share “The British and 


Ourselves” with others. 


Select at Once— 


two, four, six or more of your com- 


Two or more copies, 
50 cents each 
(Regularly, 60 cents) 

Better, send them gift subscrip- 
tions to Survey Graphic at the 
special introductory rate of 5 
months for only $1. (including 
“The British and Ourselves” ). Hun- 
dreds of our present subscribers, 
who first came to know us through 
such special numbers, now under- 
stand why Raymond Swing writes: 


“Wider reading of Survey Graphic 
would make for a wiser America.” 


This is the tenth of our Calling 
America Series of special numbers 
of Survey Graphic. Their combined 


in our CALLING 
AMERICA SERIES 


From the black forebodings in 1939 (after 
Munich) to the glowing promise held out 
in 1945 at the Golden Gate, these CALLING 
AMERICA numbers of Survey Graphic have 
brought home the challenge 
reaching us from overseas. 
have made 


*IN STOCK 


CALLING AMERICA: ‘The Challenge to 
Democracy Reaches Over Here (February, 1939) 
—Raymond Swing, special editor; 144pp. Two 
editions—80,000 copies; (sold out) Phote 
stated edition in boards, Harper & Brothess 
$1.* 


SCHOOLS: The Challenge of 
to Education (October, 1939); Beulah Amidonj 
special editor; 96pp.; 42,000 copies. (Sold 
out) Text republished as a book, Farrar & 
Rinehart—$1.50* 


HOMES: Front.Line of Defense for 
American Life (February, 1940)—Albert Mayer 
and Loula Lasker, special editors; 96pp.; 50; 
000 copies. (40 cents) * 


THE AMERICAS: South and North 
(March, 1941)—vVictor Weybright, special 
editor; 120pp. Two editions—91,000 copies; 
(50 cents) * 


MANNING THE ARSENAL FOR DE-= 


MOCRACY: Industrial Relations and Defense 
(November, 1941)—128pp.; 40,000 copies 
(50 cents) * 


FITNESS FOR FREEDOM: Health and Fit 
ness in Wartime—and After (March, 1942)—= 
Victor Weybright, special editor; 80pp.; os 
000 copies. (40 cents) * 


COLOR: Unfinished Business of Dem 
(November, 1942)—Alain Locke, special 
128pp. Two editions—55,000 copies. 
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FROM WAR TO WORK: How to Get. 
Full Employment and rast It caer See 
1943)—Stuart Chase, s 
45,000 copies. (Sold Be Gee 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN FRONTIERS! 
An American Approach to Comm : 
standing gael: 1944)—Richard B. 
drett, Jr. rt Rhys. Williams, spe 
editors; 128pp. Two editions—67,000 copie 
(50 cents) * B 
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AVAILABLE 


kok 


circulation to date has mounted to 


munity of friends, skeptics or ideal- 
well over half a million copies, 


ists, as you please, with a sense of the 
American adventute—whether they 
ate professional folk, business men, 
civic or labor leaders, Send them 
: gift copies at these favorable rates: 


Bear in mind 1945 paper restric- 
tions limit print orders. To make 
sure of your copies, order now on 


few 
the convenient form slipped into this stit avaitable 
number. Piet 
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Life hangs by 
such threads 


WANTED: Something to keep flyers from 
freezing. So engineers developed elec- 
trically heated goggles, shoes, suits... 
Something dependable to guide pilots 
in fog and dark. So engineers devised 
electrically drivengyroscopic instruments. 
... Something automatic to keep engines 
from overheating or cooling. And now 
comes an electric control the pilot needn’t 
touch. 

Working day and night, G. E.’s research 
and engineering staff has solved hundreds 
of such problems. The pictures here show 
how a few have been met. Through re- 
search come better electrical products and 
processes—in war or peace. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


" ! 
Flyers’ lives often depend on their instruments. G-E workers 
use only tweezers to handle these precious parts of electrically 
driven gyroscopic instruments, dry them with air jets, oil them 
with hypodermic needles. They’ve got to be accurate. 


, 


* 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl 
Orchestra, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—The World 
‘Today news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. 
EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, Monday 
through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


Cc 
New York 8, N. Y. Price this issue 60 cents; $8 a year; Foreign postage 5 
te the post’ office at East Stroudsburg, Pa. under the Act of March 3, 1879, Acceptance for mailing at a 


0 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, author 


Eyelids can freeze shut when you're 7 miles up! Electrically heatec 
goggles, developed by G-E engineers, have fine wires embedded in 
plastic lenses. With G. E.’s electric blanket as a start, G-E engineers 
designed electrically heated flying suits, heated gloves and shoes being 
made in three G-E plants. 
Toughest problem was to 
devise heated gloves with 
thin wires strong enough to 
stand constant flexing. 


. . . 


Before it’s built, they know 
how it will fly! 18,000 horse- 
power of G-E motors blow 
winds faster than a pursuit 
plane can fly. Testing model 
planes and parts up to full 
size and speed in wind tun- 
nels like this helps get new 
airplanes perfected quicker. 


Making nightlandings safer. Engineers adapted the G-E “‘Sealed Beam” 
auto headlamps into war use—G-E airplane landing lamps 20 times 
brighter than those on your car. Sealed against dust, dirt and salt 
water damage, they cut: down the peril of high-speed landings. 


t 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Dec. 21, 1921, , F 


For British Labor’s Postwar Plans, Read 


RECENT TRENDS IN BRITISH TRADE 
UNIONS, by Noah Barou; with Summary, 
Postwar Program of Trade Union Con- 
gress. 1945. 15¢ 


BRITISH LABOR ON RECONSTRUCTION 
IN WAR AND PEACE. Interim Report of 
British Labor Party. 1944. 15¢ 


See also 


CANADIAN PROGRESSIVES ON THE 
MARCH, by M. J. Coldwell, M. P. 1944. 


15¢ 
NEW ZEALAND’S GOVERNMENT AT 
WORK, by W. B. Sutch. 1940. 15¢ 


Order from 


LEAGUE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


112 East 19th Street, New York City 3 


ADMINISTRATION IN THE Y.W.C.A. 


Four pamphlets on the philosophy of 
democratic administration and how to put 
it into practice. A guide for social organ- 
izations. 


Principles and Procedures 75 cents 
Helen D. Beavers 

The Electorate 50 cents 
(Marie Russ 

Planning 50 cents 
Belle Ingels 

Staff Supervision 50 cents 
Briseis Teall 


Set of 4 pamphlets—$2.00 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


TOWARD THE 


UNDERSTANDING OF EUROPE 
by Ethan T. Colton 


A book that compels Americans to shift mental 
gears and think European in the interest of 
world peace. $1.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


BOOKLETS 


PAMPHLETS 


BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR 
THE PEACE TABLE 


By Powell Spring 


BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR THE PEACE TABLE 
deals with the underlying principles which 
will challenge the makers of peace when- 
ever and wherever they may meet. They 
are the principles which have been 
violated by every peace treaty which has 
been made in the past and represent the 
rock bottom premise for any peace that is 
to be more than a temporary armistice. 


“BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR THE PEACE TABLE 
is an excellent and most penetrating 
treatise. You may not know how right you 
are in pointing out the dangers which con- 
front us. I hope you can get the largest 
possible audience and that your words 
will burn into their hearts.” 

—Claude Pepper 


$1.50 Paper 60c 


ORANGE PRESS Winter Park, Florida 


PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 
1945 


A listing of federal and state public welfare 
agencies and officials, local public assistance 
agencies and officials serving cities of over 
30,000 population, a summary of interstate 
correspondence procedures for each state, 
and valuable appendices including summaries 
of state residence requirements for public 
assistance eligibility. 


$1.50 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 


63 Auburn Avenue, N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
“A Council to attain, through research 
and action, the ideals and practices of 
equal opportunity for all peoples in the 
South.” 


Further information and sample copy of 
The Southern Frontier, a monthly \publi- 
cation, sent on request. 


TO ORDER ANY BOOK 


Simply Mail This Coupon Without Delay 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send postage free to the U. S. address below the books which I have 
listed. I enclose the publisher’s price as payment in full $. 


Titles of : ~ Subscription $4.00 a year - Spevial library rate 
7 eed oct eae 
Books U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wasbinuton: D.C. 
Desired ; | 
MISS BAILEY SAYS— 
by Gertrude Springer 

Stock 
My Name 8 articles reprinted” from Survey. igmombion te 

4, 5, and 6 still available “ath os eas 50 e it 

Survey Midmonthly : | 

Address So 112 E, 19th St, = New York 3, N. Y. 
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PERIODICALS 


Of interest and service to readers thinking about the social prob- 
lems of today—the public health, education, housing, industrial 
and labor relations, government, racial and foreign relations. 


A SOUND NATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 
By M. H. Reymond 


Twelve educational articles in booklet form, 
BASIC.POLICY: Maximum security and standard 
of living for the common man. 


ERRONEOUS POLICY CRITICISED. (1) Paying 
government expenses by inflation of the monetary 
system and covering up the inflationary effect hy 
dictatorial controls over prices, wages, production, 
distribution, manpower. (2) Government-spending- 
for-prosperity. (3) Subsidies-for-prosperity. (4) 
Monopolies-for-prosperity. (5) Compromising Ameri- 
can ideals of liberty with freedom-stifling foreign 
ideologies. 


SOUND POLICY RECOMMENDED: (1) Inflation- 
proof and depression-proof money. (2) Free prices. 
(3) Free wages. (4) Free production. (5) Free com- 
petition. 


TYPICAL COMMENT BY AN EMINENT 
ECONOMIST: ‘‘It is indeed a pleasure to sign 
your petition to Congress in favor of a sound na- 
tional economic policy. You have accomplished a 
remarkable feat in presenting recommendations all 
of which meet my approval, The public is much 
indebted to you for the good work which you are 
doing.”’ 


Bookstores or postpaid 25c. National Press Syn- 
dicate, 129 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


HANDBOOKS FOR PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS AND EDUCATORS 


OUTLINE FOR A COURSE IN 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD 
By Mary Antoinette Cannon— 
50c per copy 


CASE WORKER AND FAMILY 
PLANNING—10c per copy 


Other material on health and welfare 
aspects of Planned Parenthood are de-. 
scribed in our literature; list available 
upon request. Write to Planned Par- 
enthood Federation of America, Inc., 
at Eee cre Avenue, New York 22, 


THE COUNTY WORKER’S JOB = 

by Josephine Strode 
Pamphlet of 8 articles reprinted from Survey Mid- 
monthly, with an introduction Social Work at the 
Grass Roots by Gertrude Springer. ...... 25¢ a copy 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY, | fi 
112 E. 19 St., New York 3, N. Y. | 


WANT OR WELL-BEING? 


Summary of the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, {6 p. 


By Dr. W. A. Neilson and Raymond Swing. 
Price: 10c a copy; 50c adoz., $2.00 a hundred. 


Obtainable from 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM, 1707 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. : 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Official Journal of the American Sociological Society. 
In addition to papers and proceedings of i ie 
ciety, it contains articles on sociological rese 

news notes, book reviews, and for 


aa 


TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS! 


No man and no force can put thought in a concentration camp forever. No man 
and no force can take from the world the books that embody man’s eternal fight 


against tyranny. In this war, we know books are weapons—Franklin D. Roosevelt 


TWO G & N T S Parents very naturally judge a school by the textbooks 


that their children bring home. New, interesting, attractive 
books at once indicate a good school. 


Textbooks and teaching are really a team, each necessary 
to the other. Let us have enough good textbooks for our 
children’s study in school and at home. 


Schools help to win the war by introducing new text- 
books which educate young pupils to understand and prepare 
for the war effort. Spirit is the chief essential to success. 
The people whose morale is best always win. 


THE SCHOOL DOLLAR 
WILL PROVIDE NEW 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS 


THROUGHOUT With the present shortage of teachers in many places, a 


complete service of textbooks, workbooks, and teachers’ 
manuals is a boon to pupil and teacher alike. 


20% of local tax money goes properly for education. Teachers’ salaries properly take a 
large fraction of this. The smallest fraction of all is used for textbooks, which are next in im- 
ae after the teacher, since the textbook furnishes the subject matter which the pupil is 
asked to learn. 


Last year a large aircraft firm advertised that children will bring home a new geography 
this year. Not only in Geography, but in Social Studies, Science, and Mathematics young 
America has the right to study from new books that have the latest developments in the sub- 
ject. 


Geographies exist which take the children on journeys over the earth by air, which have 
units of instruction with titles like “As the Airman Sees the United States,” which give the 
youngest pupils in the earliest grades 18 colored maps showing all the countries of the globe. 


DO YOUR CHILDREN BRING HOME SUCH A GEOGRAPHY? 


Geographies which follow this description have been written by DeForest Stull of 
Columbia University and Roy Winthrop Hatch of the State College at Montclair, a national lec- 


turer on Geography of the highest reputation. : 


NEW GEOGRAPHIES by Stull and Hatch 
Journeys through Many Lands Europe and Europe Overseas 
Journeys through North America Asia, Latin America, United States 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals for each Geography 


Dated Events War Map 
Newly printed in brilliant colors, large size 20 x 26 inches, 
_ price only 20c. postpaid. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston _ | New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas » San Francisco 
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The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


represents 325,000 organized workers in the men’s 


and boys’ clothing industry, shirt industry, men’s 


neckwear, work clothes and related trades. 
Dimge to Do t& Heb, 
Aud ny AGroad anal ata ee 
Ni BUY UNION 
(4) BUY ; MADE Conn 


Buy Men's and Boys’ Clothing, Shirts, Work 
Clothes, Neckties and Gloves, bearing the 
Amalgamated Union Label and Protect 
Labor's American Standard of Living © 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers America 


I 
nee 15 UNION SQUARE °NEW YORK N-Y. 


Tt Ptoneered In Its two banks, THE AMALGA- 
MATED TRUST AND SAVINGS 


of Chicago and THE AMALGA. 
MATED BANK of New York, are 
COOPERATIVE HOUSING rendering great service not only to 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION the Amalgamated members but to 


LIFE INSURANCE labor in general. Their Small Loan ; 


a 
_~ 


COOPERATIVE CREDIT UNIONS: _ Departments are the only Snes one 


LABOR BANKING their kind in the field of banking. 
(In Seo advertisements please mention Sas Grapnic) zee = 
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NOT ALL THE BATTLES OF THIS 
NAR ARE FOUGHT OVERSEAS 


National Organizations 
Supporting the Permanent 
FEPC Bill 
enate: S-101 House: H.R.2232) 


pha Kappa Alpha Sorvrity 
nerican Association of University 
Women 
nerican Civil Liberties Union 
nerican Friends Service Committee 
nerican Jewish Committee 
nerican Jewish Congress 
nerican Unitarian Association 
merican Unitarian Youth 
nai B’rith 
tholic Interracial Council 
ntral Conference of American’ Rabbis 
mmon Council for American Unity 
ngregational Christian Churches 
(Council for Social Action) 
ngress ef Industrial Organizations 
msumers League of America 
lta Sigma Theta Sorority 
angelical and Reformed Church, General 
Synod 
deral Council of the Churches of Christ 
n America 
aternal Council of Negro Churches in 
America 
proved Benevolent & Protective Order 
f Elks of the World 
ernational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union of America (AFL) 
a Phi Lambda Sorority 
vish Labor Committee 
vish War Veterans of the United States 
ague of United Latin American Citizens 
rch on Washington 
thodist Church, General Conference 
thodist Ministers’ Union 
linery Workers, Joint Board (AFL) 
tional Alliance of Postal Employees 
tional Association for the Advancement 
f Colored Peeple 
tional Association of Colored Graduate 
Jurses 
tional Bar Association ; 
tional CIO Committee to Abolish Racial 
liscrimination. 
ional Community Relations Advisory 
ouncil 
jonal Conference of Christians and Jews 
‘ional Council of Catholic Women 
‘ional Council of Jewish Women 
ional Council of Negro Women 
ional Council ef Student Christian 
Ssociations 
ional Council for a Permanent FEPC 
jonal Farmers Union 
ional Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
‘ties 
ional League of Women Shoppers 
ional Negro Insurance Asseciation 
ional Urban League : 
ional Women’s Trade Union League of 
merica 
ro Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
twar World Council 
sbyterian General Assembly 
na Gamma Rho Sorority 
thern Conference for Human Welfare 
thern Tenant Farmers Union 
ly Conference on Just and Durable 
pace : 
on of American Hebrew Congregations 
on for Democratic. Action 
ted Council of Church Women 
olsterers International Union of North 
merica (AFL) 
nen’s Division of Christian Service, 
ethodist Church F 
nen’s Division of the American Jewish 
mngress ' 
nen’s International League for Peace 
Freedom = 
kers Defense League 
ng Men’s Christian Association, 
tional Board 
Women’s Christian Association, 
| Board 
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“Southern senators already are pre- 
paring to filibuster to death the bill 
that would make permanent the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, . . .” 
—Newsweek, February 26, 1945. 


Shortly the nation will witness the spectacle of a handful of Southern 
Senators carrying out their declaration of war on the orderly processes of 
expanding democracy. Can this democracy—“conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal”—afford to let them 


win their war against long overdue legislation to eliminate discrim- 
ination in employment, and hope to endure? 


THIS IS YOUR BATTLE! 


The bill they would kill would make unlawful discrimination in employ- 
ment on grounds of race, color, creed, national origin or ancestry, in all 
areas subject to federal jurisdiction. It would make permanent the wartime 
Fair Employment Practice Commission and give it authority to enforce the 
law through the usual democratic court processes. 


Your Leaders Have Spoken: 


“Discrimination, whether practiced by employees or employers, is definitely immoral 
. as if they committed theft or murder...” 


—Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOHN A. RYAN, D.D., Catholic Leader. 


“I rest my case for the permanence of the FEPC on one basic truth: Racial, religious 


discrimination in the field of employment is a denial of democracy and is of the essence 
of fascism.” 


—Rabbi STEPHEN S. WISE, American Jewish Congress. 


“The right of a worker to be employed and paid solely on the basis of his character and 
ability is so clear, just and Christian that it should be protected by law.” 
—Bishop G. BROMLEY OXNAM, Federal Council of Churches. 


But You Must Do Your Part, Too! 


@ Write or wire your Senators and Representatives your support of the 
Permanent FEPC Bill, H.R.2232 in the House, S.101 in the Senate. 


@ This is a costly battle. Send what you can at once to the organization 
which is coordinating all efforts in Washington—the National Council for 
a Permanent FEPC. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR A PERMANENT FEPC 


930 F Street, N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 


Honorary Chairmen: Co-Chairmen: 


Sen. ARTHUR CAPPER . A, PHILIp RANDOLPH 
Sen. RoBertT F. WAGNER Dr. ALLAN KNIGHT CHALMERS 


Enclosed is my contribution of $........ ...... for your work toward enact- 
ment of the Permanent FEPC Bill. 
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Photographing a 


ROCKET at 
800 miles an hour 


One outstanding weapon of 

this war is the rocket, now ~~ 
used by our fighting forces on 
land and sea and in the air. 


Scientists at Bell Telephone, 
Laboratories had an important 


part in the technical develop- — 
ment of this American weapon. 
One of their contributions was 
the “ribbon frame” camera 
which takes 120 pictures a sec- 
ond on a continuously moving 
film. It has proved of great 
value in studying rockets and 


shells in flight. 


The ribbon frame camera is 
only one of many Bell Labora- 
tories developments which are 
being turned against the enemy. 


Our Laboratories are now 
wholly devoted to the war. 

_ When it is won, they will go 
_ back to their regular job — 
helping the Bell System give 
you the best telephone service ~ 

in the world. os 


PANE : 
ZA) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Succession pictures taken by a “ribbon frame” camera, showing a wing rocket getting 
under way and speeding toward the enemy at about 13 miles a minute. This camera 
_ was developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories. | ‘ 


7 Me one 


~ ~ 
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The Gist of It 


YEAR, WE THREW IMAGINATIONS FORWARD 
ur Graphic special, “American Russian 
iers.” Ours was intrinsically a New World 
ach to developments in the Old. It was 
ews that the Soviet Union had gathered 
‘as a great power in the quarter century 
en the two world wars. What we brought 
vere the common ties between our two 
es found in following the trail of their 
rm pioneering —a century after ours — 
1 is spanning two continents. 

is year, in sequence, our tenth “Calling 
ica” number of Survey Graphic (see in- 
front cover) interprets another of the 
Three from an approach as characteris- 
7 American. Here, we have dealt not only 
‘the new British system the world over, 
vith things of the spirit which have ani- 
1 English-speaking peoples everywhere as 
ers for freedom. 


NUMBER REACHES OUR SUBSCRIBERS. LATE. 
ig brought tragedy to the Great Partner- 
(page 167), victory in Europe, new stress 
iquidating the war. Even more we 
thrown imaginations forward, beyond 
Golden Gate conference, to the months 
1 the hopes of the world may hang on de- 
is in Congress, Parliament, the legislatures 
re self-governing dominions.—To times 
1 which call for new courage and initia- 
for social and economic moves to rein- 
plans for international security. And, 
igh it all, call for new team play between 
- British and Ourselves.” 
ch team play made possible this newest 
ature of ours in “common understanding.” 
4s this conception which enlisted the cast 
varacters in our table of contents. Their 
asts and objectives for the future are by no 
1s spun out of thin air; but are grounded 
research, on firsthand observation, and 
cipation in what is afoot. — 


NOWLEDGEMENT SHOULD BE MADE FIRST 
mbassador John G. Winant, whose strokes 
sight begin and close the number (pages 
and 245) and to the Office of War 
‘mation which, at Washington, London, 
York, has cooperated up to the hilt. Espe- 
- to Victor Weybright who, as managing 
r of Survey Graphic, handled several in 
earlier “Calling America” series and was 


al editor of THE AMERICAS: South and — 


h (March, 1941). It was he who initiated 
yroject on a trip home last fall from his 
as a divisional chief of the OWI in Lon- 
and thereafter enlisted overseas contribu- 
-American and British alike. His pro- 
struck fire at staff and board meetings 
at a conference of experts. Our indebtedness 
to Ferdinand Kuhn, deputy director of 
YWI, who functioned creatively as liaison 


ighout; and to Lewis S. Gannett (page 


‘of the New York Herald Tribune, who 
ght telling reinforcement on his return 
‘Europe. 
d if there were service stripes in an edi- 
| office, they should go to Helen Chamber- 
(production editor), Florence Loeb Kel- 
(acting managing editor and art editor), 
salah Amidon and Loula Lasker (associate 
: Paut KeLioce 
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British Combine 


The British and Ourselves 


Foreword by JOHN G. WINANT 


United States Ambassador to Great Britain 


There are many problems confronting the 
British and American peoples today, some of 
which they must face separately, some of 
which they must face together, but on none 
of which an exchange of views and experience 
can be other than beneficial to both. 

In this'special issue of Survey Graphic, the 
editors have endeavored to lay before their 
readers some patt of the experience of Ameri- 
can observers—journalists, officials, scholars 


—who have enjoyed opportunities of studying 


Britain and the British Commonwealth at 
close range. Such observers must necessarily 


be limited in number but as long as men can 
speak and write, can read and understand, the 


numbers who can profit from their experience 
are limitless. : 

No individual is reasonably expected to 
make a sound judgment unless he knows the 
facts and their meaning; no nation can hope 
to judge soundly when its people have not the 
facts before them. ae 4 

Here American views appear in company 


with British opinions on our relationships i 


the world of the future. Voices are to be h 

from all sides of the forum. That is as it shoulc 
be, and in its continuance lies the best insu 
ance of an enduring understanding betw 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
United States. 


THE BRITISH 
and 


OURSELVES 


Tenth in 
CALLING AMERICA 


Series 


Our Last Great Chance 


Open to Americans and to British alike 
—to help shape the future of the world. 


S AN IRONIC FACT THAT ALTHOUGH THE 
ish and the Americans will never again 
to war with each other they may, by 
mg to cooperate, push the whole world 
war with itself. They will never be 
tively hostile, but they may be nega- 
y stupid. Providence punishes the sec- 
crime as cruelly as the first. 
lost people on both sides of the Atlantic 
e that Britain and America should 
k together for their own good, for the 
id’s good, for the sake of peace. Yet 
seem to know what is meant by 
rking together,” except on the field of 


le. Unless we are precise about what. 


want and why we want it, we are likely 
ind ourselves divided by issues which 
nt have been circumvented—or by the 
; of the inveterate enemies of good will 
ome and abroad. 

9 resist/such divisions or such plots we 
t clear our minds of confusion. A 
1 place to begin is with that much- 
_ phrase, “power politics.” What is 
er politics? Ever since the Renaissance 
the rise of nationalism the world has 
ained nations which are obviously great 
ers and nations which are not. The 
lists change from generation to genera- 
- but the existence of great and lesser 
ers does not change. And it will not 
we at the end of World War II. 


I. GREAT POWER SYSTEM 


issia, the United States, and the British — 


ire will be the great world powers 
n the war ends, whether they want to 
ot. Power exists where it exists, and 


, 


HERBERT AGAR 


nowhere else. Power cannot be bequeathed. 
The United States cannot give ten percent 
of its power to San Salvador, eighteen per- 
cent to Portugal, twenty-five percent to a 


—By the founder of Freedom House 
(New York). London correspondent 
(1929-34) of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, he became its editor in 1940. 
Seaman and chief quartermaster (World 
War I), he is a lieutenant commander, 
USNR, on leave as special assistant 
to the American Ambassador in London 
—and director of the British Division of 
the (American) Office of War Infor- 
mation. ; 

A native of New York State, he has 
degrees from Columbia, Princeton, 
Southwestern, and Boston Universities. 
Among his books are “Bread and Cir- 
cuses” (1930); “The People’s Choice” 
(Pulitzer Prize for American history— 
1933); “Land of the Free” (1935); 
“What Is America?” (1936); “Pursuit 
of Happiness” (1938). 

His “A Time for Greatness” (1942), 
has gone into many editions, and has 
contributed to American thinking in 
World War II. An advance chapter was 


published in “COLOR: Unfinished Busi- 
ness of Democracy,” Survey Graphic, 


1942. : 

Commander Agar’s familiarity with 
both countries in the Thirties has counted 
in the Forties as a force for under- 
standing. He was one of our early coun- 
selors in projecting this special number. 
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World Court, and so on. But it can use 
its power in cooperation with its neighbors 
to help secure justice and opportunity for 
San Salvador and Portugal and to back the 
findings of a World Court. 

Also power cannot be stowed away in a 
bank and left idle. It may be used wisely 
or wickedly or just plain foolishly; but it 
must be used. The attempt to leave it un- 
used results in using it foolishly, to the 
injury of all mankind, as America discoy- 
ered between the wars. We were warned 
some time ago that it is not wise to hide 
one’s talent in the earth, or to keep it laid 
up in a napkin. When the day comes for 
the nations to be judged, those that tried 
to dodge the responsibilities of power may 
find themselves set on the left among the 
rueful goats. 

If these things are true there is no use 
pretending that the United Nations, or any 
new League of Nations, can dispense with 
the great power system unless it is pre- 
pared to dispense with nationalism. As 
Samuel Grafton said in the New York 
Post: “Even after you give the squirrel a 
certificate which says he is quite as big as 
any elephant, he is still going to be smaller, 
and all the squirrels will know it and all 
the elephants will know it.” 


Great Powers and the General Good 


A genuine federation of the world, as — 


successful and as accepted as the federa- 


tion of the United States, might cancel the 
distinction between elephants and squirrels. 
But we shall not have a genuine federation 


of the world at the end of this war. What 


we shall have is an attempt to use the power 
that exists—primarily the power of the three 
or four full-grown elephants—for the bene- 
fit of mankind, because we have learned 
that if not used that way it will be used 
for the destruction of mankind, including 
that part of mankind which possesses the 
power. 

What we shall have, in other words, is 
an attempt to make power politics serve the 
general good—not an attempt to abolish 
power politics, which is impossible until 
the whole world is united. If the elephants 
work together, consulting the needs and 
wishes of the squirrels and collaborating 
with them to secure justice and to promote 
the good life, there is hope of a long peace. 
If the elephants fall apart either by a two- 
way or a three-way division, there will in- 
evitably come into being rival power 
groups. The rest of the world will then 
begin choosing sides for the next war— 
the third World War since the turn of the 
century. And the fact that Great Britain 
and the United States must once more be 
allies in that war will not excuse either of 
them for the folly of allowing the war 
to take place. 

The great powers can stand together if 
they choose to work for security and jus- 
tice; they must fall apart if any of them 
chooses to work for domination. The task 
of statesmanship is to direct power to the 
service of security and justice, not to pre- 
tend that power does not exist, or that it 
belongs to someone who does not possess 
it. 

What we want is good power politics 
rather than no power politics. 

In his message to Congress on Janu- 
uary 6, 1945, President Roosevelt defined 
power politics as the misuse of power. This, 
in fact, is what most people mean by the 
phrase—the misuse of power, as in the 
eighteenth century partition of Poland. If 
we accept the definition we must still find 
a word or phrase to describe the proper use 
of power. For as Mr. Roosevelt himself 
went on to say: 

“We cannot deny that power is a factor 
in world politics. But in a democratic 
world, as in a democratic nation, power 
must be linked with responsibility and 
obliged to defend and justify itself within 
the framework of the general good.” 

We have been fighting to destroy the 
power of two nations which refused to 
“link it with responsibility,” which insisted 
that power is its own justification. In the 
process, we have set up a United Nations 
Organization; but we must remember that 
such an organization will possess power 
only to the extent that the elephants col- 
laborate: it will be powerless to the extent 
that the elephants disagree. 


What the Small Powers Know 


The three elephants cannot merge into 
one immense ‘elephant; neither can they 
dissolve into a thousand squirrels. Good 


will between the elephants is a prime na- 


tional interest of every peaceful people. 

“It is impossible,” wrote Prof. Carl Beck- 
er, “to transfer political power from the 
‘States that have it, to a league of fifty or 
twenty theoretically equal but in fact very 


unequal states by treaties agreed to or cove- 
nants adopted, however solemnly. In spite 
of promises or good intentions, political 
power will remain where it is, chiefly in a 
few great states. ... They alone can use 
the power they have, they alone are re- 
sponsible for the use they make of it... . 
“If we regard things instead of words, it 
is clear that the term ‘power politics’ is 
what the grammarians call a ‘redundancy.’ 
The simple fact is that politics is insepar- 
able from power. States and governments 
exist to exert power, for the maintenance of 
order, the administration of justice, the 
defense of the community against aggres- 
sion—in theory always and solely for these 
good ends. But the power, much or little, 
is always there, and will always be used for 
some end, good, bad, or indifferent.”* 
The League of Nations failed, as Profes- 
sor Becker further pointed out, not because 
it lacked power to enforce its decisions, but 
because on all major matters there were no 
decisions to enforce: the great peaceful 
powers simply did not act as if they had a 
common interest in security and economic 
progress and in the suppression of wars. 
They seemed to think they could each pro- 
vide their own security and their own 
prosperity and that, in this progressive 
world, wars would suppress themselves. 
If they think so again no international 
machinery can preserve peace; if they have 
learned to collaborate, any machinery 
should suffice—the simpler the better. 
The small powers know these facts even 
if some of the great powers don’t. The 
small powers want a United Nations Or- 
ganization so that they may be consulted 
about their own needs and so that their 
experience and wisdom may be used in 


building the economic life of an interd 
pendent world. But they are not so foolis 
as to think such an organization can J 
sure peace. There will be peace if the gre 
powers stand together, and not otherwis 
This is true if there are three great power 
or four, or five, or any other number. J 
one can provoke a large war without 
connivance of at least one of them. JK 
one, and no organization, can prevent Wi 
if the possessors of great power becom 
rivals and not collaborators. 

Some day we may have a federation + 
the world, with all power (and therefo 
all politics) in the hands of a governme’ 
of mankind; but we merely make oursely 
nuisances if we think we can have this t 
day, or if we refuse to work with ot 
neighbors on terms less millennial. TI 
task for today is to attempt what can | 
done today—a task set at San Francisco, 

One next step we can take immediate 
is to show that the English-speaking powe 
can collaborate—not to impose their selfi 
will but to contribute such wisdom ar 
strength as they possess to the building of 
more stable world. 

Working in separation, eyeing each oth 
with grudging friendliness overlaid | 
suspicion, the English-speaking peoples ¢ 
do little to promote peace, little to preve 
the world from returning to its customa 
pattern of rival power groups, each st 
rounded by its own satellites. But worki 
together, showing that great powers 
have a genuine trust for each other, tho 
peoples can give mankind hope. 

If two great powers can cultivate su 
trust, why not three? Why not fou 
Perhaps it only needs a beginning. At 
where better can the stricken world begit 


II. BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES x 


All the nations of the earth, and espe- 
cially the small and peaceful nations who 
have so much to contribute to civilization 
and who would be destroyed in a time of 
chaos, are looking to Britain and the 
United States for a sign. They know that 
we shall never fight each other; they pray 
that we shall have the wisdom to take the 
next step and insist on a closeness of col- 


_laboration overriding all discords. 


There is one fact, apart from a common 
culture and a common Ianguage, which 
may make such closeness thinkable; that 
the last truly dangerous struggle between 
these two nations, the last conflict of inter- 
est that might have led to violence was 
settled amicably at the turn of the century. 

It was in 1895 that Secretary of State 
Richard Olney announced: “Today the 
United States is practically sovereign on 
this continent, and its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it confines its interpo- 
sition.” Those are large words. That was 


power politics indeed, grim and _ undis- 


guised, but not therefore wrong. When 
Lord Salisbury accepted Olney’s dictum 
and agreed to arbitration of the Venezu- 
elan boundary dispute, the world knew 
that the long period when the Monroe 


pie New Will the Better World Be?” (Knopf. 
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Doctrine rested chiefly on the power of tl 
British fleet was drawing to an end. | 

Henceforth, the United States was 
establish by her own power the large 
“sphere of interest” ever attempted—whi 
reserving the reassuring right of criticizit 
all other spheres of interest as immor: 


. Henceforth Britain, which had long be 


the only great power with major intere: 
in every continent, was to accept a mar 
edly secondary position in the Weste 
Hemisphere. . ; 

The world had expected, and much 
the world had hoped, that this coming- 
age of America in her own sphere wou 
be accompanied by an Anglo-Americ 
war. Instead, the eight years from 1895. 
1903 saw a series of peaceful accommox 
tions on the part of the British. As Pr 
William T. R. Fox writest: : 

“The withdrawal of the British Caribb 
squadron to waters nearer home, the ¢ 
mantling of fortifications in the Caribbe 
and in Canada, the: renegotiation of — 
Isthmian Canal™question to permit — 
United States.to-build and’ operate the P 
ama Canal alone, and finally the sacri 
of. the Canadian claim in the Alasl 
boundary dispute, all were evidences 
(Continued on page 156) 
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Etching by Ralph Fabri 


Continued from page 154 
British retreat. Henceforth, the way was 
open for Anglo-American collaboration, 


especially since the United States did not 


challenge British interests in Europe or 
other parts of the world.” 

Henceforth, also, it was clear that the 
two nations would never fight each other, 
however many wars their obtuseness might 
force them to fight side by side. 


Dynamics of Strength 


Paradoxically, one reason Great Britain 
had been willing to retreat after 1895 was 
because she was strong. She knew her 
strength; she had been accustomed for a 
long time to being the one great power 
with interests all over the world. She felt 
no need to prove her position to herself 
or to anyone else, so she was free to act 
with responsibility and_ restraint. She 
might well have been beaten if she had 
chosen to fight; many strong nations walk 
stupidly into contests which are too much 
for them. The more they are at home and 
comfortable in their greatness, the less 
likely they are to overplay their hands or 
to assert themselves needlessly. 

What might have been a major clash— 
a clash for which the Germans were praying 
because they thought it would leave 
the world helpless to resist their domina- 
tion—ended peacefully because the British 
backed down from a conflict which could 
only-do harm. This was not appeasement, 
which is a policy of weakness; this was 
conciliation and temperateness, which is a 
policy of strength. 

‘ Now, for a time, the United States will 
be the greatest of the world powers with 
interests in many continents. She will have 
a navy twice the size of any other, the 
greatest air force, the greatest industrial 


capacity. She will also have, among the 
mass of her citizens, a sincere and tradi- 
tional desire to do the world well. She 
will be the less likely to betray that desire, 
and to give way to blustering or harmful 
assertiveness, the more she is aware of the 
solemn fact of her strength, and thus of 
the obligation she has inherited. 

Also, the more she knows her strength 
the more likely she will be to welcome the 
strength of her friends and to admit gladly 
that this strength, in the future as in the 
past, is of benefit to her. It has long been 
true, in Professor Becker’s words, that: 

“Those of. us [Americans ] . who 
think that we are a nation of starry-eyed 
idealists, who have been twice tricked by 
the British into a European war in order 
to ‘pull their chestnuts out of the fire,’ 
have read the history of their country to 
little purpose. The truth is rather that the 
existence and friendliness of the British 
Empire, and the power of the British fleet, 
have for more than a century enabled us 
to roast our own chestnuts at leisure and 
eat them in security.” 

That is the background. That was the 
situation in the days of the long Pax 
Britannica. Although those days are over, 
although we can never again “roast our 
own chestnuts at leisure” without earning 
that privilege the hard way, it is true now 
and for the future that American security 
requires security, also, for the worldwide 
and friendly British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. These people, with whom we can 
never again imagine fighting, by whose side 
we have resisted the German menace twice 
in a generation, must remain free and pros- 
perous if America is to remain safe. Con- 
versely, if they are to be safe, there must 
be a friendly, prosperous and world-minded 
America. 


Ill. FROM DOUBTS TO UNDERSTANDING 


All this seems clear today, with victory 
in Europe in the sixth year of war; yet the 
world is wondering whether it will still 
seem clear to the two groups of English- 
speaking peoples when all Axis powers 
have been defeated. Russia is wondering, 
and was hesitant t®@ commit herself to a 
foreign policy based on collective security 
until she knew the answer. France and 
China—the two powers who seem destined 
soon to stand side by side with the giants 
of today—are also wondering. And so are 
all the lesser powers; they are not only 
wondering, they are wretched with anxiety 
because they know that, if this easiest of 
collaborations fails;, war will not fail and 
“the last best hope of man” will die. 

Why so much doubt and worry, if the 
need for Anglo-American unity is clear, if 
the possibility of Anglo-American war dis- 

appeared forty years ago? Because of the 
difficulty, which is by no means restricted 
_to English-speaking. peoples, of putting first 
things first and keeping them there. Al- 


though there is no doubt of what ought 


to be done, of what must be done for sim- 
ple self-preservation, there are many prob- 
lems and prejudices which may be allowed 
to interfere when world peace returns. 

In Professor Fox’s book, mentioned 
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above, these problems are listed and an- 
alyzed. The following are a few examples: 


(a) Problems of trade arising from such 
events as the liquidation of British foreign 
investments, from the greatly decreased 
American need for Malayan rubber and 
tin, from the threat of expansion of the 
American merchant marine with the con- 
sequent contraction of Britain’s ability to 
acquire dollar exchange through her carry- 
ing trade. 


(b) Problems of policy on such matters 


-as Latin American investments and com- 


mercial aviation. The British fear a ten- 
dency on the part of the United States to 
buy good will in South America by sac- 
rificing the “rights” of creditors; and they 
fear a tendency to seize by cut-throat meth- 


ods a dominant position in world air traf-— 


fic. 
(c) Political problems in such areas as 
India, Burma, and the Far East. 


(d) Irritations based on the long-con- 
tinued American feeling that British for- 
eign policy is unduly selfish and reaction- 
ary—or on the long-continued British feel- 
ing that American foreign policy is almost 
wholly verbal and unreliable, consisting of 


fine phrases, lofty lectures, and no action. 
a | 
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Some of these items, if neglected, might 
grow into a major clash of interests. Om 
the other hand, every one of them can be 
adjusted by give and take and mutual help 
if the will to adjust is present. The follows 
ing comments, again by Samuel Grafton, 
are an example of how the will to adjust 
can smooth the way to understanding: 

“Many influential Britons, liberal as well 
as conservative, feel that America intends 
to go backwards economically after the 
war. They feel that we intend to take all 
we can get of the world’s commercial air 
ways, of its ocean shipping, of its come 
munications services. They don’t sense 
much live and let live on our part. They 
feel that we Americans are depending too 
much on some sort of rarefied international 
organization to keep the peace, a kind of 
unobtrusive constabulary, far away and re 
mote from the wrestling that goes on in the 
dust of the arena. 

“These Britons feel that we Americans 
don’t really want to live with them as ak 
lies; that we don’t propose to keep the 
peace by being friends, but that, rather, we 
propose to slug it out with them while 
keeping the peace through a gadget. . . ¢ 
They suspect us of hunting for some world 
legal arrangement under which we can 
compete with them as if we were deadly 
enemies, while, somewhere up in the strato- 
sphere, a formal organization dealing with 
abstractions serves happily to prevent 
war.” | 

To spread understanding of what is 
worrying our friends is worth more | 
peace than a new plan for a world society, 
because the first step toward a world so 
ciety is that a few powerful nations begin 
believing in the possibility of friendship 
There are many similar American worries 
about British policy which the British in 
turn must teach themselves to understand 
and to take into account. As President 
Roosevelt put it in his fourth inaugure 
address: “We have learned the simpl 
truth, as Emerson said, that ‘the only wa 
to have a friend is to be one’.” 

The shepherds on the Galilean hil 
heard voices prophesying peace on earth 
men of good will. They did not hear 
nonsense about peace on earth to hard 
faced men whose answer to a neighbor 
troubles is a shrug and a “too bad—but 
business is business.” 


The Strength of the Earth 


Strangely and reassuringly, the more that 
we learn about our planet, the more 
science explores its possibilities, then th 
more grounds we have for believing tha 
the hard-faced men are unintelligent a 
well as unmoral. It used to be though 
that strife must be the rule since there y 
not enough to go round and since it y 
unlikely that most ‘men would becon 
saints. We now bélieve there is plenty 
go round if we.can bring ourselves to hel 
each other instead of treating each oth 
as predestined adversaries. Poet, 

The new science of chemurgy, for ¢ 
ample, making possible the new plastic i 
dustries, has relieved the drain on t 
earth’s thineral resources and con: 


tunities for wealth on the agricultural 
tries. This might lead to a worldwide 
ning of tensions and jealousies, if the 
‘i¢ industries are promoted with an 
to man’s welfare. Or, if they are pro- 
sd by people who still think it is smart 
play beggar-my-neighbor, the result 
ht be a worldwide collapse. Kirtley F. 
her, professor of geology in Harvard 
versity, sums up a detailed study of the 
h’s resources with the exuberant words: 
Beyond any possible doubt, Mother 
th can provide food enough and to 
e so that, in this age of science and 
along our vista of untold millennia to 
ie, every meraber of the worldwide hu- 
1 family may be adequately nourished. 
re is no prospect that the press of 
ulation will ever place an impossible 


burden upon the available sources of food 
or of the organic materials required in 
industry. The gloomy prediction of Mal- 
thus does not now apply and, if present 
trends continue, never will apply to man.” 

This is what a geologist believes to be 
possible if we are prepared to use our wits. 
But Professor Mather warns repeatedly that 
in order to falsify “the gloomy predictions 
of Malthus” we must cooperate. The struc- 
ture of the earth, so far from imposing 
strife upon mankind, ifmposes what he calls 
“mineral interdependence.” Science can 
help us to obliterate the human race if we 
insist on living in isolation; but science 
cannot help us to be prosperous unless we 
are prepared to live as friends. 

Cooperation is the price of plenty. It 
may even be the price of life. 


IV. A TEAM OF FRIENDS 


Ve can now return to the question with 
ch we began: What do we mean by 
orking together” with the British? Gen- 
Eisenhower’s headquarters and the 
mbined Boards dealing with transport 
| supplies have shown us what the 
‘ds mean in the military sphere. Not 
y have the high commands of two al- 
| armies been welded together as never 
ore in the world’s history, but supply 
blems which are normally subject to 
iness rivalries and international jealous- 
have been handled with a good will and 
sam-play discouraging to our enemies. 
Nhat will “working together” mean in 
eer 
No great powers have ever worked to- 
her except temporarily when their sel- 
| interests coincided. But the time has 
ae when the old definitions of selfish 
srests are no longer reasonable. The 
iggle for survival—both negatively, in 
avoidance of disaster; and positively, in 
attainment of peace and prosperity— 
nands worldwide mutual aid. If we 
nt, we can call such aid “enlightened 
interest’; or we can use the old-fash- 
ed words “morality” and “wisdom.” 
The era of collaboration must begin 
1ewhere; it cannot begin everywhere. 
d it must begin among great powers; 
war-bewildered world will not renew 
xe because of cordial relations between 
ssia and Bolivia. The obvious great 


wers to set the fashion are the British . 


mmonwealth of Nations and the United 
tes of America. But that means trust— 
st and good will so great that they 
rshadow disputes and compel either a 
lement or a compromise. : 

t is silly to say, “All disputes between 


must be settled,” because there are many | 


blems not subject to such peremptory 
atment. But it is not silly to say: “All 
putes between us must be settled or 
fecoisised, since we value friendship 


re than self-assertion.” Close friends, 


the world began. Many millions of 


made rich and fruitful, even if im- 


eat powers. It would mean that 


nds and wives, have made this resolve — 


nships have been saved thereby, have 


resolve has never yet been made _ 


the citizens of the powers would talk to 
each other, criticize each other, read and 
write about each other, compete with each 
other, as friendly equals, and not on the 
assumption that they were planning to 


cheat or undermine each other. It would’ 


therefore mean foregoing, at least in part, 
one of the most ancient habits of man: the 
habit of assuming that outlanders are un- 
trustworthy and hostile. It is this habit 
which sometimes led Americans in the 
United Kingdom to listen when the enemy 
whispered that Britain was cheating on 
lend-lease gasoline; it is this habit which 
led some British businessmen to listen 
when the enemy whispered that America 
intends to seize the world’s trade, brutally 
and ruthlessly, at the war’s end. 

It may be fun to think evilly of our ally, 
but it is a form of fun we can no longer 
afford. 

Unless we highly resolve to promote 
friendship and compromise between these 
two powers, as a basis for world peace, 
then we do in fact resolve to accept war 
as an inevitable doom. If two nations that 
have come to learn they will never fight 
each other cannot learn to work together, 
who can? 

Is it reasonable to expect Russia to have 


‘ ' 


Two sergeants, two nations—but friends, 


confidence in either of us if we cannot 
have confidence in each other? And with- 
out such confidence must not Russia be 
driven back on the old, vain system of 
negative self-protection? Then the smaller 
powers must gather despairingly about one 
or another of the giants for support. And 
so the game begins anew. 


What “Working Together” Means 


When, last year, General von Rundstedt 
broke through in the Ardennes, with ten 
panzer divisions and some fourteen in- 
fantry divisions, he nearly succeeded in his 
plan, to reach Antwerp and thus divide 
General Eisenhower’s armies in two. Any 
jealousy, any sand in the machinery during 
those days, might have brought a serious 
defeat. 

But Rundstedt was faced, not only with 
superb American resistance, but with an 
allied command new to history. British and 
American generals and colonels had been 
living and planning and working and hop- 
ing and poring over maps together for 
months; some of them for years. They had 
forgotten national differences, learned unity 
in the service of one commander and one 
cause. So they went to work smoothly— 
with none of the bickerings and recrimina- 
tions, and the petty pleasure at seeing the 
other fellow done in, which are usual in 
allied armies. Eisenhower and Bradley and 
Montgomery had been companions on D- 
day; they were companions in this crisis. 
Cooperating like a team of friends, they 
broke the last hope of the Germans in the 
West. - 

That is what “working together” means 
in war, and that is what it did for us. It 
means the same thing in peace, where the 
stakes are even higher, where we also have 
one cause though not one commander. It 
means a team of friends, who wish each 
other’s welfare, who can disagree with each 
other without getting suspicious, who can 
become impatient with each other without 
getting divided. It means something new 
in history, and something very difficult; 
but it is the price of peace and nothing 
less will suffice. 
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Farewell to England. Off to a rendezvous with D-day 


- The first plimpse of England. Troops moving fron cling to train 
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Courtesy Grand Central Galleries, New York 
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Paintings by T/Sgt. David Lax 


Sergeant Lax was an artist in America 
before he became in turn an army MP. 
a supply sergeant and a member of 
the Transportation Corps. In the latter 
capacity he painted a series of pic-— 


United Kingdom; and from there on 
to the continent... . 


tion Officer. - Bom: 
through the land of left-hand divi 
and English children wave > 


their way. 


1800 
: 
1838 


to-day 


Each wave represents one day of travelling 
between the United States and Great Britain 


Chart from “Only an Ocean Between,” by Lella Secor Florence. Harrap & Compai.y, London 
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Close-Up 
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We have become neighbors in foreshortened time and space—hearing, reading, 
speaking, seeing, much the same movies, broadcasts, books, news, and slang. 


< ADAMS, SECOND PRESIDENT-TO-BE OF 
USA, attended his first Continental 
gress in Philadelphia in 1774. In a let- 
to his wife, he complained that they 
= “all strangers, not acquainted with 
1 other’s language, ideas, views, de- 
s.” James Madison, our fourth: Presi- 
tf, wrote during the Constitutional 
vention of 1787 that “Of the affairs of 
rgia I know as little as of those of 
achatka.” Pierce Butler of South Caro- 
felt himself among strangers in that 
mbly: “The interests of the southern 
‘eastern states,” he thought, were “as 


erent as the interests of Russia and Tur- ~ 


°—which were then very much at odds. 
ngland and the United States today are 
e closely united, more genuinely one 
another, than were Georgia and Penn- 
ania, Virginia and Massachusetts, when 
United States of America was founded. 
we don’t yet face the fact. 


In John Adams’ Shoes 


Vhen the New England Adams com- 
ned of the strange “language” spoken 
hiladelphia the year before the Ameri- 
Revolution he probably referred rather 
language of ideas than to accents, 
he might have meant either. But 
r’s son from Puritan Massachusetts 
edly fe 


nd Virginians of his time, 


as ill at ease with the gay 


first leave in London felt 


LEWIS S. GANNETT 


toward the British Tommies he saw walk- 
ing down Whitehall in the 1940’s. 
The first reaction of the American in 


England today is likely to be precisely that 


of John Adams a hundred and_ seventy 
years ago: surprise that England (like 
Philadelphia) isn’t exactly like his own 
America. He does not realize how much 


—By the editor of the daily column, 


“Books and Things,” in the New York 


Herald Tribune, who reverted to type 
this past year, serving as war correspon- 
dent in Britain and on the Western 
Front. 

Rochester-born and a Harvard gradu- 
ate, he had been a reporter in the city 
room of the old New York World before 
World War I. Followed work for the 
Quakers and the American Red Cross 
in France; then as one of the gifted 
younger correspondents at the Paris 


Peace Conference—where for a time he 


represented The Survey. 

Later, for a decade, he was a key 
member of the staff of The Nation— 
spending some time as a roving editor 
in the Caribbean and Europe, and in 
Asia he was one of the first to introduce 


‘Chiang Kai-shek to American readers. 


Here he reviews new pages the war has 
written in the field of communications— 


and looks ahead. ri 
ee ere 


- 


he expected them to be alike. He is—we all 


-are—mixed up. “England” is an alien land 


to him, but—and this is importaat—not at 
all in the sense in which France and Africa, 
Russia and China are alien. 
His mixed reactions begin with street 
names. He looks down from'a London bus 
top. The signs read: Charing Cross Road, 
the Strand, Fleet Street, Threadneedle 
Street, or it’s Baker Street, Wimpole Street, 
Berkeley Square, The names are utterly 
familiar, thrice-told tales, for he has been 
brought up on Dickens and Conan Doyle 
or on movies about London. But the streets 
don’t look as familiar as they sound. Some- 
times Americans find that irritating; some- 
tinaes fail to grow out of that irritation. 
Usually the GI has started in by feeling 
strange in London, but he climbs down 
from his bus and asks in a tongue which 
any passer-by can, with little effort, under- 
stand, how to get to Piccadilly, to Trafalgar 
Square or the Tower of London. He 
knows their names. He has read them in 
books. He has seen the movies. He has 
heard the radio. He may be homesick still, 
but for that matter he was homesick when, 


coming from his familiar hometown, he — 


first saw New York’s skyscrapers. He may 


not at once realize that it is the same sort 
of homesickness. But as on Broadway he | 


was homesick for Main Street, as in London 


he was homesick for New York, so, when 
he had reached the continent, he was likely 
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“I sure am going to tell the folks back home that the swellest part of England is Scotland” 


to look back on London, as he had not 
dreamed he would look back on it, as a 
part of his home country, of his own heart’s 
land. 

To many a GI, Westminster Abbey has 
always been more familiar than St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral or Trinity Church in New 
York. Oxford Street is no stranger than 
Fifth Avenue, Buckingham Palace no more 
romantically exotic than Radio City. 

In any town on the continent of Europe 
—and even more so in Africa or Asia—the 
GI who finds himself separated from his 
American buddies hails any “Limey” as a 
sure friend. They speak the same language. 
In strange lands they feel the same instinc- 
tive strangeness, and they can accept each 
other as they find it difficult to do in either’s 
home. The sneer too often present in the 
word “Limey” changes to a warmer defini- 
tion, just as the Virginian’s use of the 
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phrase “Damyankee” changes when he 
meets New England Yankees far from 
either’s home. 

Precisely as John Adams and James 
Madison knew that the odd “strangers” 
they met in Philadelphia were fellow 
Americans, so the American soldier in Bel- 
gium, Burma or China, feels, always and 
instinctively, that the Englishman, queer as 
he is, belongs to an undefined common 
country. He feels it without expressing it, 
even to himself. 


Seven League Boots: 1945 Style 


That feeling has a significance which we 
seldom fully recognize. It has always been 
true to some degree, but is truer today than 
ever before, despite all the new frictions to 
which our new world gives new opportuni- 
ties. The airplane, the movie, the radio, 
television and teletype are conspiring to 


“Officer, how do we get to the native quarter?” 


S 


THE AMERICANS AND OURSELVES 
With acknowledgment to that witty English 


institution, Punch, we reprint on these fae 
pages four amusing cartoons from its issues | 
1944, when GI’s were everywhere in Britain, 


foreshorten the old, wide, oceanic frontiers, 
and that means new intimacies—possibly 
also new family quarrels. 

I flew back from Scotland to Washington 
last January in less than twenty-four hours, 
Hundreds do that every day. Once the 
man who flew the Atlantic was a pioneer; 
before World War II is over, hundreds of 
thousands will have flown it. : 

Think of that figure, and remember the 
familiar schoolbook stories: That it took 
Jefferson eighteen days to ride from his 
home at Monticello in Virginia to attend 
the Continental Congress at Trenton, New 
Jersey. That Benjamin Franklin was two 
weeks on his way from Pennsylvania to 
Massachusetts in the first year of our Revo 
lution. 

London is far nearer New York today 
than New York was to the capitals of 
Virginia or the Bay State when “strangers” 
met to form a federal union in that little 
hall in the Quaker City of Brotherly Love; 

Mencken was wrong: he wrote his book 
“The American Language” too late. Per 
haps there was a time when American and 
British tongues were parting company. 
tending to become separate entities, as 
Mencken still argued in 1919. But that was 
true only in a pre-airplane, pre-movie, pre 
radio age. Mr. Churchill’s accent, if any- 
thing, sounds rather more homey than di 
Mr. Roosevelt’s to a Californian, and cer 
tainly it is clearer to a Bostonian than tha’ 
of Senator George of Georgia. ; 

Anyone who grew up west of the head 
waters of the Mohawk River, in the Amer 
ica that burrs the letter R, regards neglect 
of that letter as a bit hifalutin; but such an) 
impression applies equally to a President 
Conant of Harvard and to a Professor 
Laski of the London School of Economies, 

As soon as any bit of American slang 
has graduated from Hollywood it is fa: 


| : 
lnyone ELSE in the class a gum-chum of 
our American allies?” 


liliar coinage in London, as it is in Black- 
ol, Glasgow, and Belfast. If the movies 
2 responsible for some British misunder- 
undings about America, they also serve to 
ke the language one; they maintain a 
ansatlantic unity of nutty speech. I don’t 
now how good the Spanish and Chinese 
anslations of Walt Disney continuities 
y be, though they are said to be excel- 
t and the Disney movies have been 
iiled as one of the greatest factors for 
sorld unity today. The significant fact 
that the English need no translation. 
‘Conversely, the GI who has been two 
seeks ashore in Britain is already talking 
being “browned off” by his officers, of 
thom he tends to take a “dim” view. Noth- 
ig so binds a Tommy and a Yank as a 
emmon exploration of the resources of 
ansatlantic slang. 
What the radio will do to cement or to 


yparate England and America is a wide 


pen question, for the national systems dif- 
'¢ fundamentally, and each is still a bit 
aary of the other. Britain is proud that 
er wireless is completely free from adver- 


sing; the American radio man is proud , 


iat his microphones are free from govern- 


sent control. There are advantages in both 


cchniques. The British programs tend to 
sem “dull” to American servicemen over 
vere, though after the United States en- 
red the war the BBC conscientiously went 


out a conservative measure of American- . 
ation, British orchestras have learned to . 
BBC also added American * 


lay jazz. 


Irom their 
tions. 

Certain it is that the radio’s easier 
bridges across the Atlantic will have an 
effect on transatlantic understanding as 
great as, if not greater than, that cfected by 
the airplane’s speed. It will be interesting 
to watch the development of such two-way 
programs as Transatlantic Call, Atlantic 
Spotlight, Transatlantic Quiz, and Radio 
Newsreel, in which the BBC and American 
radio Gene already collaborate. Will our 
commercial requirements interfere with the 
evolution of such collaboration? Or will 
the community of the air, begun in war- 
time, continue and evolve? At any rate, to 
some degree, even after the war, millions 
in England will nightly listen to American 
voices, and millions in America will listen 
to British voices, night after night after 
night. And with no sense of studying an 
alien language. 


incessant, meaching interrup- 


From Basic Slang to Books 


It is a long time since Sydney Smith 
asked Englishmen: “Who reads an :Ameri- 
can book?” For our part, we have always 
been quick to reprint English books (once 
even pirating them promptly), but today 
the English are as quick when it comes to 
reprinting. 


Last summer, when I had turned tempo- 


rarily from book reviewing to foreign cor- 
respondence, the editor of the leading Eng- 
lish book-trade magazine said to me: 
“Look here! You’re probably more familiar 
with the books that will be published in 
England this autumn than any man in 
England; write us a piece about them.” He 


was oddly close to the truth. There were 
more than a hundred books on the forth-; 


coming English publishers’ lists which - le 


sices for their American listeners—and the | BR 


ritish continued listening in, thus adding - 


1 turn to their own familiarity with our 


nt usages. 


pe ee nee to pticoves oars r 


hat may be more important is shat a. 
1e millions of Americans have heard'the 7 
raight programs, the intelligent news, . the | 
ninterrupted continuity of BBC programs. 


had reviewed for the Herald Tribune be- 
fore I left New York. All the important 
American books were appearing in Eng- 
land. Because of wartime paper and print- 
ing difficulties, some important English 
books had been published in America 
which were still to appear in England. 

British newspapers look odd to an Amer- 
ican today—but primarily that is because, 
as a rule, they are reduced to four pages. 
Many of them, curiously, are going 
through a typographical evolution com- 
parable to that in many of our own news- 
papers several decades ago. To a reader of 
the Denver Post, for example, the English 
front pages must look more natural than 
to a reader of The New York Times or 
Herald Tribune, with their more conserva- 
tive make-up. And in the London Mirror 
the GI finds a whole page of familiar 
American comic strips. They are popular; 
they make for circulation; the English un- 
derstand them. Their success in the British 
press is another—not at all negligible—evi- 
dence of the instinctive common soil of 
English and American minds. 

On the one hand, the British have a 
weekly News Review, an obvious imitation 
of the American magazines Time and 
Newsweek. On the other. hand, when paper 
restrictions are removed, Time and News- 
week will establish their own British cai. 
tions, and they will be only two of a dozen 
American magazines to do so. The London 
Daily Mail now publishes, for American 
readers, a weekly Transatlantic Edition, 
and the London Times has a thin-paper 
airplane edition for American distribution. 
After the war The New York Times will 
probably have a London edition, compet- 


apg at the London breakfast table with ‘the 
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sa ornned on page Mg 


Many GI’s on leave, a 


as well as other Allied soldiers, visited Oxford University with its thirty-one colleges. Volunteer guides con- 
ducted daily tours. Balliol College allotted eighty rooms for a leave course that lasted a week—with lectures, dance and tea party 


Harris and Ewing 
the moment he stepped off the boat—a lesson in playing the bagpipe 
Bo 


British Information Services 


GETTING — 
ACQUAINTED 


In the course of the last three 
years the British have had in 
their midst a large cross-section 
of Americans “just as they come” 
—something very different from 
the former summer vacationist, 
clutching Muirhead’s Blue Guide. 


were located, run-of-the-mill citi 


. 


zens of both countries came 
close contact for a long time. 

There have been gripes an 
there has been good will, acco d 
ing to, the nature of human k | 


hosts and appreciative gues 
these photographs indicate. — 
Hundreds of thousands : 
‘Americans and British have come 
to know one another. _ ms 4 
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British Information Services photos, 


A geography lesson with a living textbook. An Engli i 
; I ‘ glish village school took advantage of the opportunity to learn about the USA 
young American lieutenant answered hundreds of questions having more to do with movie stars aa rainfall and resources 


Spits, 
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letters to her guests’ families in America to say their men were well 


garden. The rector’s wife wrote 


Tea in the 
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Convalescent soldiers from an American military nic on a nearby ri 


hospital in Cambridgeshire and their English friends at a pi 
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American Invasion 


Out of wartime give-and-take between Americans in Britain and their hosts 
have come some frictions, countless gains in understanding, and mutual regard. 


IHAVE ALWAYS BEEN AMERICANS HERE 
Kland as tourists, of course, as stu- 
as businessmen, some few to visit 
and families. London, Edinburgh, 
iiversity and cathedral towns espe- 
had long been accustomed to a 
rrtime invasion. Those were the old 
mall scale things. But during the last 
ears, Americans have been coming 
ping on this island, in every season, 
re hundreds of thousands. 
jultimate effect on Americans and on 
ca of this large scale invasion of war- 
iritain is hard to predict now, from 
ide of the water. But the effect on 
ud is very discernible. England has 
been so America-conscious. It would 
going too far to say that England 
ly conscious of America for the first 
n her history, and not merely be- 
she is aware of our present strength, 
ir industrial potentialities. Interest in 
<a is not confined to anxious specula- 
bout postwar competition in world 
ts, Or to measurement: of our inter- 
al policy. That fearful, apprehensive 
oes exist and because it has to do 
pectacular issues it finds its way into 
ess and public consciousness on both 
f the water. 
it Americans perhaps do not realize, 
er, is to what extent friendly and 
interest in the American way of liv- 
s spread throughout Britain—interest 
houses, in our schools, in our taste in 
in the simple things that next-door 
ors talk over with each other. And 
is come about chiefly not because we 
mething called “the most powerful 
’ but because so many of us have 
among the English, walked their 
talked with them in pubs and trains, 
their beer, shared their rations and 
lackout, D-day, robots—victory. 


Problems in Relationships 


e have been problems in relation- 
some of them magnified out of all 
tion to their real significance, by 
nal sections of the press and busy 
British criticism of American man- 
ased on the behavior of an unruly 
ories of Americans complaining of 
th prices charged them by British 
nts and landlords, the British retort- 
t it was the American with his full 
ook who had sent prices up, and so 
tif you inquire anywhere in Britain 
in a few areas where there have 
ecial problems or incidents, you will 
thing but praise of American man- 
id if you inquire of Americans who 
lated at all in this country they 


sty. As for the amount the Amer- 
snds in this country, a survey taken 
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th the Englishman’s reputation — 


HONORA BRUERE McIVER 


—By a writer who is herself a happy 
symbol of British-Ameiican relations. 
Daughter of Henry Bruere, president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank in New York 
City, educated at Bryn Mawr, the Uni- 
versity of London, and the Royal 
Academy of Dramatics, she has been 
since 1937 the wife of an Englishman 
who is now a captain in the Canadian 
army. : 

For the past two years, Mrs. McIver 
has been “right hand man” to Victor 
Weybright at his wartime post in the 
British Division of OWI in London. 


in May 1944 showed that Americans spent 
a very small percentage of their pay in 
England, something like 26 percent, and 
sent the rest home (though one has to 
acknowledge that they will pay high prices 
for what they want when they want it). 

There have been many little sore spots 
in troop-civilian relations, but it is my 
conviction that many of these could have 
been erased before they grew contagious, 
through an enlightened, sympathetic, and 
determined effort on the part of our own 
army and its education officers. 


When They Get Together 


Where the effort has been made to get 
soldiers and civilians together—and there 
could have been more such efforts—there 
have been_markedly good relations, espe- 
cially in the areas where American soldiers 
were billeted on British families, or where 
the American Red Cross—often more con- 
cerned with bringing a touch of home to 
homesick boys than giving them a touch of 
other peoples’ homes—has had an energetic 
hospitality director. In some areas this effort 


has had impressive results, 


For example, as against 500 in 1943 some 
4,500 American servicemen in the London 
area alone spent last Christmas in British 
homes. And these were only a proportion 
of the number who could have had a 
British Christmas. The London head- 
quarters of the Red Cross report that in- 
vitations from the provinces were innumer- 
able—far greater than the number of. ac- 
ceptances. To anyone who has spent a 
Christmas in wartime England, and knows 
what a ‘struggle it is getting together any- 
thing resembling a festive meal, with 
turkeys scarce, and chickens scarce, and 
other meat available in no greater amount 
than your coupons entitle you to, it was 
a moving manifestation of friendship that 
so large a number of English'.péople were 
eager to share this peculiarly “family” oc- 
casion with strangers. —* Pat Sere 
Such strong proof of friendliness will 
surprise all those whose traditional view 
of British aloofness has met no convincing 
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counter-evidence. And it is true that British 
friendliness is not everywhere equal in de- 
gree, sometimes from special causes, some- 
times according to the temperament of the 
region. For an example: East Anglia, on 
the whole, has not the reputation for hos- 
pitableness of certain parts of Scotland, 
particularly Edinburgh. That is perhaps 
partly a difference in regional personality; 
the responsive friendly manner of the Scot 
leads more readily to a sympathetic under- 
standing than the less easy, more reserved, 
ways of the British southerner. 

But a much more important reason is that 
Edinburgh is a leave-town, and all but a 
handful of American soldiers are there to 
enjoy themselves, unoppressed by restric- 
tions and reminders of boredom—while 
the Edinburghians themselves are playing 
host briefly. 


Brides at the Embassy 


North and south alike have giyen many 
friends to Americans. One confirmation of 
that is that well over a quarter of the letters 
from the American armies in Normandy 
during the first month after D-day were 
addressed to English homes. Nearly 20,000 
English girls, too, have become the wives 
of American soldiers, 15,000 of whom have 
applied for American visas. The American 
Embassy in London has its corridors lined 
with benches where English girls, occaston- 
ally with their husbands, often with babies, 
wait to see the passport officials. 

But for all this, it has been harder than 
otherwise for Americans to make British 
friends. There have been many impeding 
factors. Perhaps chief among them is the 
fact that a large number of American camps 
have been out of reach of a town large 
enough to furnish recreational and educa- 
tional facilities which might draw the men, 
however superficially, into English life. It 
has been hard for them to meet British 
civilians in their homes, partly because of 
difficulties that nothing but the most iron- 
bound determination could overcome—such 
as isolation, short leaves, lack of introduc- 
tions, and sometimes the coolness of the 
local population. Occasionally too, there 
has been lack of enterprise and even (gen- 
uinely!) shyness on the part of the com- 
manding officers. 

Difference in pay has been a barrier as 
well, in two-ways: This has prevented equal 
association between American and British 
servicemen because the Englishman has 
not been able to order meals and drinks 
of the kind or the number’ which Amer- 
icans had the means to offer him. As a re- 
sult, one rarely sees British and American 
soldiers together on the street or in the 
pubs in any British town. Then, the Amer- 
ican’s extra cash, making him sometimes a 
more tempting casual escort than his British 
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counterpart (with the added romantic at- 
traction, of course, of being from a distant 
and legendary land) has laid him open to 
the accusation of taking away all the girls, 
and has made for some prejudice alike 
among British soldiers and civilians. 


As the British See Americans 


That is the sort of prejudice which has 
been ignited and hardened by circumstances 
to do with the war. They are not so diffi- 
cult to overcome as the deep-rooted ones, 
those of long standing on both sides, 
nourished and fortified from birth. It is 
commonplace by now to hear that the 
British opinion of Americans was based 
upon the movies. How could it have been 
otherwise? It was not surprising to me to 
be told by an American private, as late as 
the day before I began to write this article, 
that one of his cousins in Glasgow (he was 
half-Scotch) had asked him whether he 
carried one or two guns in peacetime. His 
reaction, unfortunately, was contempt for 
the ignorance of his hapless relative. 

For me it was renewed proof of the re- 
moteness from reality of Hollywood, of its 
failure to recognize, as it will have to from 
now on, that an American movie in a for- 
eign country is not only entertainment, it is 
a textbook, too. Average opinion and ideas 
about America in England have fed almost 
exclusively upon the. movies. The substitu- 
tion of real Americans, and accurate in- 
formation about America can do, and has 
done much to alter the distorted picture. 

The prejudice among the more educated 
English people, unless they had ties in 
America, is an intellectual prejudice based 
more on ignorance of our intellectual and 
cultural achievements—an incomplete rather 
than distorted idea of the American and 
his civilization. The prejudice of this class 
is harder to dislodge, the more so now 
when it is retained as a matter of pride, 
something clung to tenaciously to balance 
the awareness of American technical and 
material superiority. There are minor re- 
lated prejudices; the idea’ of the American’s 
uncouthness, that he sets values only in 
terms of money, his boastfulness, his faculty 
for criticizing others but not himself. 

But the increasing English appetite for 
information about the United States, the 
obvious desire to supplant prejudice with 
truth, testify to a determination to in- 
terpret the American accurately, to know 
what in his history, his education, and his 
way of life may have prompted him to 
speak and act as he does. I think the Eng- 
lishman, then, with Americans here in his 
front yard, and ‘in his back yard, has truly 
extended himself to understand the Ameri- 
can—partly, of course, because he feels he 
must. 


As Americans See the British 


American prejudices, on the other hand, 
are being modified in a less wholesale, a less 
conspicuous way.’ The American. soldier’s 
attitude towards England, when it is 
adverse, and usually he thinks it is, is 
compounded of a few grievances, a few 
authoritative sounding catch-phrases from a 
half-remembered history course, and.a few 
conclusions drawn from what observations 
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he has made here. An accurate set of con 
clusions could scarcely be expected of him, 
either from the little chance he has had to 
observe, the little reflection he has given the 
subject before arriving in the country, his 
nearly totally erroneous conception of the 
nature of a constitutional monarchy, par- 
ticularly the British one, and his frequent 
lack of understanding of the nature and 
extent of the British war effort. 

Circumstances have induced in the British 
an anxiety to learn about us. There has 
been no corresponding inducement for the 
American soldiers in this country. 

There are hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of exceptions in the forces to the picture 
I am giving, especially those Americans 
whose duties bring them close to the British 
home or community. But if a multitude of 
reports and the evidence of personal ex- 
perience have the weight they appear to, 
skepticism at best, hostility at worst, are 
still prevailing American sentiments to- 
wards the British. 

One cause is a kind of idealism—devo- 
tion to democracy . . . the British govern- 
ment is not a democracy (“how can you 
have a democracy with a king?” )—ergo the 
government is no good. If you press on 
to know in just what way it is no good, 
you usually hear that no government which 
is a good government would permit such 
“low living standards” or make it so diffi- 
cult for young people to get ahead. 

Another annoyance is the old one: “The 
British are getting the better of us again.” 
In this vein it is commonly held that the 
British government is reaping huge benefits 
from lend-lease. These benefits are naturally 
not to be observed among the ordinary 
people since the “dukes” were the ones 
who got them! It is nearly impossible to 
convince the ordinary GI who has not 
stayed in England more than a few weeks 
that power in this country is not in the 
hands of the peerage. 

There is one more American soldier 
prejudice which is rather in a class by itself, 
but it is an important one. He does not 
feel that he or his fellows are appreciated 
by the British. He complains that the 
British papers give very negligent attention 
to the exploits of the American soldiers. 
There was almost a feeling, for example, 
that because American soldiers  out- 
numbered British by over 2 to 1 in the west 
of Europe, news from that front ‘should 
have been reported in that proportion. 


Newspapers to Lend Lease 


A sense of grievance arises from the fact 
that the American soldier in England, when 
he reads any paper at all besides the Stars 
and Stripes, is likely to read a British 
paper of a semi-sensational sort which (like 
some of our own at home) has a talent for 
narrow patriotism, and gives prominence to 
the British forces. In consequence the 


American serviceman has this sense of af- 


front. It may be childish, but it’s all the 
more formidable for that, because it won’t 
subside in the face of reasoning, but only 
in the face of evidence. 

For British papers on the whole give 


generous accounting of the deeds of the 


American troops. Indeed, it has not in) 
quently been my experience to hear Brit| 
comment on the space given to Ameri 
news in their papers. There are the 
national dailies which regularly carry) 
American column, frequently several tip 
a week, with a special American article 
sides, for example, Robert Waithma 
feature, “Inside America,’ in the Ne 
Chronicle. The London Times, that m 
influential of papers, although it has no 
daily news column from America, gt 
more space to news and comment on } 
United States (battlefront and homefro} 
than any other paper (it has, of coul 
roughly twice the number of pages). Fo 
period, the Evening Standard ran a colui 
of news exclusively designed for America 
not on English subjects, but about Am 
icans and written by an American. Th 
are facts for the most part unknown to } 
American army here. 

It has been said that the American sold 
does not have sufficient respect or admi 
tion for his Allies, that he still believes | 
is saving other people from the consequet 
of blunders that could have been avoi¢ 
if they’d had ““democratic” governments 
been smart people. Some official steps hi 
been taken to correct this. An hour a wee 
attendance at an “Orientation” lecture ¥ 
made compulsory. The subject of the ] 
ture is usually at the discretion of the e 
cation officer, though frequently it is bas 
on the text of one of the “army talk 
pamphlets issued fortnightly by Spee 
Services. One enterprising education offi 
took as text last winter, the Presider 
Report to Congress on Reverse Lend-Le 
from the British Commonwealth, and— 
geniously tabulated the comparative, costs 
England and in the United States of a nu 
ber of articles supplied by the British gi 
ernment as Reverse Lend-Lease. , 

Bicycles had cost us only $20 to $25 hi 
as against $40 F.O.B., if they had be 
purchased at home, minus shipping cot 
A current widely circulated rumor 
American planes, making emergency lat 
ings at RAF bases were obliged to sign : 
gasoline at an exorbitant rate, was rebut 
by explaining that the imperial gallon ¥ 
1/5 larger than the American gallon, t 
the cost of gasoline was proportiona 
higher in Britain because it had to 
brought from great distances, that it was 
a paper transaction anyway. f 

However, the real principle of lend- 
—that it is an account held in suspense, 
not a system of gift-giving without ret 
has certainly never been made.clear enou 
to the great majority of our men in 1 
form in Britain. 


Wartime Bonds 


There are many difficulties, real and 
tangible, in the way of companionship — 
understanding between Americans 
British in this country. But there are n 
things drawing-them together, too, the 
these are less well publicized, if at all. 

American government missions i 
country are working continually in 
closest sort of collaboration with « 
British ministry. The Mission for Ecot 
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British Information Services 


Birthplace of Atlantic Charter—(August 14, 1941)—off Argentia, Newfoundland 


How One Partner Prized Another 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, House of Commons, April 1945 


Tribute by Prime Minister 


FRIENDSHIP WITH THE GREAT MAN, To — the United States’ entry into the war, com- mobile public opinion were always evident. 


se work and fame we pay our tribute 
ly, began and ripened during this war. 
id met him but only for a few minutes 
re the close of the last war, and as soon 
went to the Admiralty in September, 
), he telegraphed, inviting me to cor- 
ond on naval or other matters... . 
nowing President Roosevelt’s keen in- 
st in sea warfare I furnished him with 
ream of information . . . especially, ac- 
of the Plate River which lighted the 
gloomy winter of the war. 
Then I became Prime Minister and the 
broke out in all its hideous fury, when 
own life and survival hung in the 
nce, I was already in a position to tele- 
Ih to the President in terms of an as- 
ation which had become most intimate, 
to me most agreeable. This continued 
ugh all the ups and downs of world 
ggle until Thursday last when I re- 
ed my last messages from him. These 
sages showed no falling off in his ac- 
omed clear vision and vigour upon 
ig and complicated matters. 
mention that this correspondence, 
course was greatly increased after 
' rer \ J , 


prised to and fro between us over 1,700 
messages. Many of these were lengthy mes- 
sages, and the majority dealt with those 


“more difficult points which come to be 


discussed on the level of heads of Govern- 
ments only after official solutions had not 
been reached at other stages. 
--To this correspondence there must be 
added our nine meetings—at Argentia, 
three in Washington, at Casablanca, at 
Teheran, two at Quebec and last of all at 
Yalta, comprising in all about one hundred 
and twenty days of close personal contact 
during a great part of which I stayed with 
him at the White House, or at his home at 
Hyde Park, or in his retreat in the Blue 
Mountains which he called Shangri-la. 
+ + + 

I conceived a great admiration for him 
as a statesman, a man of affairs, and a 
war leader. I felt the utmost confidence in 
his upright, inspiring character, and out- 
look; and a personal regard—affection I 
must say—for him beyond my power to 
express today. His love of his own country, 
his respect for its constitution, his power 
of gauging the tides and currents of its 


But added to these were the beatings of 
that generous heart which was always 
stirred to anger and action by spectacles of 
aggression and oppression by the strong 
against the weak. It is indeed a loss, a 
bitter loss, to humanity that those heart- 
beats are stilled forever. 

President Roosevelt’s physical affliction 
lay heavily upon him. It was a marvel that 
he bore up against it through all the many 
years of tumult and storm. Not one man 
in ten millions, stricken and crippled as he 
was, would have attempted to plunge into 
a life of physical and mental exertion and 
of hard ceaseless political controversy. Not 
one in a generation would have succeeded 
not only in entering this sphere, not only 
in acting vehemently in it, but in becoming 
the indisputable master of the scene. 

In this extraordinary effort of the spirit 
over the flesh, the will power over physical 
infirmity, he was inspired and sustained 
by that noble woman, his devoted wife, 
whose high ideals marched with his own 


and to whom the deep and respectful 
sympathy of the House of Commons flows . 


out today in all fulness. 


no doubt that the President 
foresaw the great dangers closing in upon 
the prewar world with far more prescience 
than most well informed people on either 
side of the Atlantic, and that he urged 
forward with all his power such precau- 
tionary military preparations as peacetime 
opinion in the United States could be 
brought to accept. There never was a mo- 
ment’s doubt, as the quarrel opened, on 
which side his sympathies lay. 

The fall of France, and what seemed to 
most people outside this island, the im- 
pending destruction of Great Britain, were 
to him an agony, although he never lost 
faith in us. They were agony to him not 
only on account of Europe, but becatise 
of the serious perils to which the United 
States herself would have been exposed had 
we been overwhelmed, or the survivors 
cast down under the German yoke. ~~ 

The bearing of the British nation at that 
time of stress when we were all alone, 
filled him and vast numbers of his’ coun- 
trymen with the warmest sentiments to- 
wards our people. He and they felt the 
blitz of the stern winter of 1940-1941, when 
Hitler set himself to rub out the cities of 
our country, as much as any of us did and 
perhaps more, indeed, for imagination is 
often more torturing than reality. There 
is no doubt that the bearing of the British, 
and above all of the Londoners, kindled 
fires in American bosoms far harder to 
quench than the conflagrations from which 
we were suffering. 

There was, also, at that time in spite of 
General Wavell’s victories—all the more 
indeed because of the reinforcements which 


There is 


were sent to him from this country—the 
apprehension—widespread in the United 
States—that we should be invaded by Ger- 
many before the fullest preparation in the 
spring of 1941. It was in February that the 
President sent to England the late Wendell 
Willkie, who although:a political rival and 
an: opposing candidate, felt as he did on 
many important points. Mr. Willkie 
brought a letter from Mr. Roosevelt which 
the President had written in his own hand, 
containing the famous lines of Longfellow: 


“Sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great!.. 
Humanity with all its fears, Ve 
With-all the hopes of future years, ° 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 


At about the same time,’ he devised the 
extraordinary measure of assistance called 
Lend-Lease which will stand forth as the 
most unselfish and unsordid financial act 
of any country in all history. The effect of 
this was greatly to increase the British 
fighting power and, for all the purposes of 
the war effort, to make us, as it were, a 
much more numerous community. 

In that autumn I met the President for 
the first time during the war, at Argentia, 
in Newfoundland, and together we drew 
up the declaration which has since been 
called the Atlantic Charter, and which will, 
I trust, long remain a guide for both our 
peoples and for other peoples of the world. 

All this time, in deep and dark and 
deadly secrecy, the Japanese were preparing 
their act of treachery and greed. When 
next we met in Washington, Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy had declared war upon 


The President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom, being 
met together, deem it right to make known 
certain common principles in the national 
-policies of their respective countries on 
which they base their hopes for a better fu- 
, ture for the world. 
First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 
Second, they desire to see no territorial 
_ changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 
Third, they respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government un- 
_ der which they will live, and they wish to 
see sovereign tights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly 
- deprived of them; 
Fourth, they will endeavor, with due re- 
_ spect for their existing obligations, to fur- 
‘ ther the enjoyment of all States, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access on 
equal terms to.the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity; 
Fifth, they desire to bring about the full- 
. est collaboration between all nations in the 


' for all, improved labor standards, economic 


The Atlantic Charter 


economic field with the object of securing 


advancement and social security; 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny they hope to see established 
a peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries, and which will afford as- 
surance that all the men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want; 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the na- 
tions of the world, for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons, must come to the aban- 
donment of the use of force. Since no fu- 
ture peace. can be maintained if land, sea, 
or air armaments continue to be employed 
by nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside of their frontiers, they 
believe, pending the establishment of a - 
wider and permanent system of general se- 
curity, that the disarmament of such na- 
tions is essential. They will likewise aid 
and encourage all other practical measures 
which will lighten for peace-loving peoples 
the crushing burden of armaments. © 


FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT — 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
August 14, 1941 ag 
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_ He has left behind him a band of resolute 


.New World to the Old. 


the United States; and both our countail 
were in arms, shoulder to shoulder. Since! 
then we have advanced over the land and 
over the sea, through many difficulties and 
disappointments, but always with a a | 
ening measure of success. I need not dwell 
upon the series of great opcrations which 
have taken place in the Western Hem} 
sphere, to say nothing of that other im,| 
mense war proceeding at the other side of 
the world. Nor need I speak of the plans 
which we made with our great Ally Russia 
at Teheran, for these have now been car 
ried out for all the world to see. 
+ + + 


But at Yalta I noticed that the President) 
was ailing. His captivating smile, his gay 
and charming manner had not deserted 
him, but his face had a” transparency, an} 
air of purification; and often there was 4 
faraway look’ in his eyes. When I took my 
leave of him in Alexandria Harbor, I must 
confess I had an indefinable sense of fear 
that his health and his strength were on 
the ebb. But nothing altered his inflexible 
sense of duty. To the end he faced his 
innumerable tasks unflinching. One of the 
tasks of the Presidenit-is to sign maybe 100 
or 200 State papers. with his own hand 
every day, commissions, etc. All this he 
continued to ¢afry out With the utmost 
strictness. When death: came:suddenly upon 
him, he had finished his, mail. That portion 
of his day’s work was done. | 

As the saying goes, he died in harness, 
and we may well say in battle’ harness like 
his soldiers, sailors, and airmen who, side 
by side with ours, are carrying on their 
task to the end, all over the world. What 
an enviable death was his. He had brought 
his country through the worst of its perils 
and the heaviest of its toils. Victory had 
cast its sure and steady beam upon him, 
He had broadened . . . in days of peace the 
foundations of American life and union. © 

In war he had raised the strength, might, 
and glory of the great republic to a height 
never attained by any nation in history. 
With her left hand, she was leading the 
advance of the conquering Allied armies 
into the heart of Germany, and with her 
right, on the other side of the globe, she 
was irresistibly and swiftly breaking up 
the power of Japan. And all the time ships 
of munitions, supplies, and food of every 
kind were aiding on a gigantic scale her 
Allies great and small... . a 

But all this was no more than worldly 
power and grandeur, had it not been that 
the causes of human freedom and of. social 
justice, to which so much of his. life had 
been given, added luster to all this powe: 
and pomp and warlike might, a luste: 
which will long be discernible among men 


| 
| 
| 
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and able men handling the numerous inter 
related parts of the vast American war 
chine. He has left,.a successor who come 
forward with firm step and sure convictie 
to carry on the task to its appointed enc 

For us it remains only to say that i 
Franklin Roosevelt there died the greate: 
American friend we have ever known an 
the greatest champion of freedom who 
ever brought help and comfort from 
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1882—FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT—1945 


Portrait bust by Jo Davidson 


_ “The greatest American friend we have ever known and 


oe. the greatest champion of freedom who has ever brought 
Hee hah help and comfort from the New World to the Old.” 


Common Tasks and Common Purposes 


The Testimony borne by FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Britain’s Goal—and Ours 


It is a simple statement of fact, but one 
which cannot be too often affirmed, that 
the United States and Great Britain have 
one great common concern—the preserva- 
tion of peace throughout the world. While 
national means and methods of contributing 
to a peace more secure and more stable may 
rightly vary, this common objective stands 
ever a common inspiration. 

Peace may not be won with asking, but 
it can be won with striving, and I was never 
mere convinced than now that the plain 
people everywhere in the civilized world to- 
day wish to live in peace, one with another. 
—Coronation Supplement, Christian Science 
Monitor. April 10, 1937 


Quarantine of Aggressors 


The peace, the freedom, and the secur- 
ity of ninety percent of the people of the 
world are being jeopardized by the remain- 
ing ten percent who are threatening a 
breakdown of all international order and 
law. Surely the ninety percent who want to 
live in peace under law and in accordance 
with moral standards that have received al- 
most universal acceptance through the cen- 
turies, can and must find some way to make 
their will prevail. 

It is true that the moral consciousness of 
the world must recognize the importance of 
removing injustices and well-founded griev- 
ances; but at the same time it must be 
aroused to the cardinal necessity of honor- 
ing the sanctity of treaties, of respecting the 
rights and liberties of others, and of putting 
an end to acts of international aggression. 

It seems to be unfortunately true that the 
epidemic of world lawlessness is spreading. 

When an epidemic of physical disease 
starts to spread, the community approves 
and joins in a quarantine of the patients in 
order to protect the health of the com- 
munity against the spread of the disease. . . . 


War is a contagion, whether it be de- 
clared or undeclared. It can engulf states 
and peoples remote from the original scene 
of hostilities. We are determined to keep 
out of war, yet we cannot insure ourselves 
against the disastrous effects of war and the 
dangers of involvement. ... 

America hates war. America hopes for 
peace. ThereforeyAmerica actively engages 


in the search for peace——Chicago. October 
5, 1937 


The Arms Embafgo 


The enactment.of the embargo pro- 
visions did more than merely reverse our 
traditional trade policy. It had the effect of 
putting land powers on the same footing as 
naval powers, so far as seaborne commerce 
was concerned. A land power which 
threatened war could thus feel assured in 
advance that any prospective sea-power 
antagonist would be weakened through de- 
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nial of its ancient right to buy anything 
anywhere. 
This, four years ago, began to give a 
definite advantage to one belligerent as 
against another, not through his own 


strength or geographic position but through 


an affirmative act on the part of the United 
States. Removal of the embargo is merely 
reverting to the sounder international prac- 
tice, and pursuing in time of war as in 
time of peace our ordinary trade practices. 
—Message to Congress. September 21, 1939 


Destroyers for Bases 


The right to bases in Newfoundland 
and Bermuda are gifts—generously given 
and gladly received. The other bases . . . 
have been acquired in exchange for fifty of 
our over-age destroyers. 

This is not inconsistent in any sense with 
our status of peace. Still less is it a threat 
against any nation. It is an epochal and far- 
reaching act of preparation for continental 
defense in the face of grave danger.— 
Message to Congress. September 3, 1940 


The Lend-Lease Garden Hose 


... it may still prove true that the best 
defense of Great Britain is the best defense 
of the United States, and therefore that 
these materials would be more useful to the 
defense of the United States if they were 
used in Great Britain than if they were kept 
in storage here... . 

Suppose my neighbor’s house catches fire 
and I have a length of garden hose four 
or five hundred feet away. If he can take 


The Four Freedoms 


In the future days, which we seek to 
make secure, we look forward to a 
world founded upon four essential free- 
doms. 

The first is freedom of speech and ex- 
pression—everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every per- 
son to worship God in his own way— 
everywhere in the world. 

’ The third is freedom from want— 
which, translated into world terms, 
means economic understandings which 


will secure to every nation a healthy 
peacetime life for its inhabitants — 
everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear— 


which, translated into world terms, 
means a worldwide reduction of arma- 
ments to such a point and in such a .- 
thorough fashion that no nation will be 
in a position to commit an act of physi- 
cal aggression against any neighbor— 
anywhere in the world. 


FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT 


Annual message to Congress 
January 6, 1941 


over we would get repaid sometime in kin 


_ ting up a fight which will live forever i 


to a Great Partnership 


my garden hose and connect it up with his 
hydrant, I may help him to put out his fire 
Now, what do I do? I don’t say to him 
before the operation: “Neighbor, my garden 
hose cost me fifteen dollars; you have to pay 
me fifteen dollars for it.” What is the tram 
saction that goes on? I don’t want fifteen 
dollars—I want my garden hose back after 
the fire is over. All right. If it goes through 
the fire all right, intact, without any dam 
age to it, he gives it back to me and than 
me very much for the use of it. But sup 
pose it gets smashed up—holes in it—dur 
ing the fire; we don’t have too much for 
mality about it, but I say to him, “I was 
glad to lend you the hose; I see I can’t use 
it any more, it’s all smashed up.” He says, 
“How many feet of it were there?” I tell 
him, “There was 150 feet of it.” He says, 
“All right, I will replace it.’ Now, if I get 
a nice garden hose back, I am in pretty, 
good shape. | 
. the thought is that we would take 
over not all, but a very large number of 
future British orders, and when they came 
off the line, whether they were planes of 
guns or something else, we would enter into 
some kind of arrangement for their use by 
the British on the ground that it was the 
best thing for American defense, with the 
understanding that when the show was 


thereby leaving out the dollar mark in the 
form of a dollar debt, and substituting f 
it a gentlemen’s obligation to repay inskin 
—Press Conference. December 17, 1940 


y 
; 
Does anyone seriously believe that we 
need to fear attack anywhere in the Ameri- 
cas while a free Britain remains our most 
powerful naval neighbor in the Atlantic? 
Does anyone seriously believe, on the other 
hand, that we could rest easy if the Axis 
powers were our neighbors there? 
If Great Britain goes down, the Aa 
powers will control the continents ¢ 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, and the 
high seas—and they will be in a position t 
bring enormous military and naval rese 
against this hemisphere. It is no exaggera: 
tion to say that all of us, in all the Amer. 
cas, would be living at the point of a gut 
—a gun loaded with explosive bullets, eco 
nomic as well as military. ... 
In a military sense, Great Britain and the 
British Empire are today the spearhead o 
resistance to world conquest. They are put 
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The Arsenal of Democracy 


the story of human gallantry... . 

We must be the great arsenal of demo 
racy. For us this 4s an emergency as ser 
ous as war itself... . : . 

There will be “no “bottlenecks” in o 
determination to aid Great Britain. N 
dictator, no combination of dictators, wi 
weaken that determination by threats | 
how they will construe that determinati 
—Fireside Chat, December 29, 1940 


Lease Beginnings 


he aid-to-democracies bill was agreed 
both houses of the Congress last 
ay afternoon. I signed it a half hour 
iFive minutes later I approved a list 
‘cles for immediate shipment. Many 
m are on their way. On Wednesday, 
mmended an appropriation for new 
ial to the extent of $7,000,000,000; 
ae Congress is making patriotic speed 
king the appropriations available. 
¢ in Washington we are thinking in 
of speed, and speed now.—White 
' Correspondents Dinner. March 15, 


ies After Dunkirk 


1 June of 1940 the British government 
ed from our surplus stock rifles, ma- 
guns, field artillery, ammunition, and 
‘t in a value of more than $43,000,000. 
vas equipment that would have taken 
1s and months to produce and which, 
he exception of the aircraft, cost about 
00,000 to produce during the [first] 
| War period. Most of the matériel 
not have been usable if we had kept 
sh longer. The equipment arrived in 
a after the retreat from Dunkirk, 
the British had lost great quantities 
1s and other military supplies. No one 
ppraise what effect the delivery of 
supplies had upon the successful Bri- 
esistance in the summer and fall of 
when they were fighting against such 
#odds;... 
h our natural resources, our produc- 
apacity, and the genius of our people 
ass production we will help Britain to 
ip the Axis powers in munitions of 
ind we will see to it that these muni- 
get to the places where they can be 
vely used to weaken and defeat the 
sors.—First Lend-Lease Report. June 
41 


30al—the End of Militarism 


.. [this war] will end just as soon as 
ake it end, by our combined efforts, 
mmbined strength, our combined deter- 
ion to fight through and work 
sh until the end—the end of militar- 
1 Germany and Italy and Japan. Most 
ily we shall not settle for less. 

s is the spirit in which discussions 
een conducted during the visit of the 
1 Prime Minister to Washington. Mr. 
hill and I understand each other, our 
es and our purposes. Together, dur- 
he past two weeks, we have faced 
sly the major military and economic 
ms of this greatest world war.—An- 
Message to Congress. January 6, 1942 


id the Battle 


‘he unity achieved on the battle line is 
earnestly sought in the not less com- 
sroblems on a different front. In this 
no previous war men are conscious of 
preme necessity of planning what is to 
after—and of carrying forward into 
‘the common effort which will have 
ht them victory in the war. They have 
to see that the maintenance and safe- 
ae ; 
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guarding of peace is the most vital single 
necessity in the lives of each and all of us.— 
Report to Congress. January 7, 1943 


Without Formal Agreement 


... lest there be any question in Nazi 
or Japanese minds that we are wholly one 
in the prosecution of the war to a complete 
victory all over the world, the Prime Min- 
ister wished to make a formal agreement 
that if Germany should be conquered be- 
fore Japan all British Expise resources and 
manpower would, of course, join with 
China and us in an out-and-out final attack 
on Japan. I told him that no formal state- 
ment or agreement along these lines was in 
the least bit necessary—that the American 
people accept the word of a great English 
gentleman—and that it is obvious and clear 
that all of us are completely in accord in 
our determination to destroy the forces of 
barbarism in Asia and in Europe and in 
Africa——White House Correspondents As- 
sociation. February 2, 1943 


Partnership 


You have heard some people say that 
the British and the Americans can never get 
along well together—you have heard some 
people say that the army and navy and air 
forces can never get along well together— 
that real cooperation between them is im- 
possible. Tunisia and Sicily have given the 
lie, once and for all, to these narrow-minded 
prejudices... . 

The dauntless fighting spirit of the Brit- 
ish people in this war has been expressed in 
the historic words and deeds of Winston 
Churchill—and the world knows how the 


American people feel about him. 


Ahead of us are much bigger fights. We 
and our Allies will go into them as we went 
into Sicily—together. And we shall carry on 
together.—Radio Broadcast. July 28, 1943 « 


Landing ‘at Salerno 


During the past weeks, Mr. Churchill 
and I have been in constant conference with 
the leaders of our combined fighting forces. 
We have been in constant communication 
with our fighting Allies, Russian and Chin- 
ese, who are prosecuting the war with 
relentless determination and with conspicu- 
ous success on far distant fronts. And he 
and I are together here at this crucial mo- 
ment. 

We have seen the satisfactory fulfillment 
of plans that were made in Casablanca last 
January and here in Washington last May, 
and we have made new, extensive plans for 
the future. But throughout these confer- 
ences we have never lost sight of the fact 
that this war will become bigger and tough- 
er, rather than easier, during the months 
that are to come.—Radio Broadcast. Sep- 
tember 9, 1943 


Birthday Greetings to King George VI 


... a fitting occasion to express the 
deep feeling of the people of the United 
States for the people of the British Com- 
monwealth. We share a common fortune 
as brothers-in-arms, and a common task in 
the liberation of Europe. The spirit which 
is bringing victory must be a spirit in 


which we seek to establish a lasting peace. 
The friendship between our peoples has 
been sealed in a common struggle. It will 
be made much stronger by a common 
achievement.—June 12, 1944 


Unity in Peace 


We have seen our civilization in deadly 
peril. Successfully we have met the chal- 
lenge due to the steadfastness of our Allies, 
to the aid that we are able to give to our 
Allies, and to the unprecedented outpouring 
of American manpower, American produc- 
tivity and American ingenuity, and to the 
magnificent courage and enterprise of our 
fighting men and our military leadership. 

What is now being won in battle must 
not be lost by lack of vision, or lack of 
knowledge, or lack of faith, or by division 
among ourselves and our Allies. 

We must, and I hope we will, continue 
to be united with our Allies in a powerful 
world organization which is ready and able 
to keep the peace, if necessary by force. 

To provide that assurance of international 
security is the policy, the effort, and the 
obligation of this Administration. 

We owe it to our posterity, we owe it to 
our heritage of freedom, we owe it to our 
God to devote the rest of our lives and all 
our capabilities to the building of a solid, 
durable structure of world peace.—Broad- 
cast from the White House. October 5, 1944 


Working Together 


We hear a good bit about differences 

between the United States and Britain, but 
perhaps we hear less about how really ef- 
fectively they are working together in win- 
ning the war; and also, in meeting the 
economic problems of the areas they liber- 
atésrans, 
The Combined Boards have set a model 
for economic cooperation between the 
United Nations in overcoming excessive 
nationalism and in gaining cooperation be- 
tween former rivals both on the national 
and the international plane.—Statement on 
the continuance of the British-Canadian- 
American Boards. January 20, 1945 


“Let Us Move Forward” 


We as Americans, do not choose to 
deny our responsibility. Nor do we intend 
to abandon our determination that, within 
the lives of our children and our children’s 
children, there will not be a Third World 
War. 

We seek peace—enduring peace. More 
than an end to war, we want an end to 
the beginnings of all wars—yes, an end to 
this brutal, inhuman, and thoroughly im- 
practical method of settling the differences 
between governments.... 

Today we are faced with the preeminent 
fact that, if civilization is to survive, we 


must cultivate the science of human rela- 


tionships—the ability of all peoples, of all 
kinds, to live together and work together, 
in the same world, at peace. ... 

The only limit to our realization of to 
morrow will be our doubts of today. Let 
us move forward with strong and active 
faith—Speech written April 11, 1945, for 
a Jefferson Day broadcast. 
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Four Freedoms and Atlantic Charter’ 


Their modern challenge to the English-speaking peoples to win 
recognition of the rights of all men “everywhere in the world. 


IN THIS SOLEMN HOUR OF THE HISTORY OF 
our country and the world, it is fitting to 
recall two statements of political faith which, 
in spite of the doubts and disillusionment 
of wartime thinking, have begun to assume 
the character of a creed for Americans and 
for all-other peoples of good will. They are 
The Four .Freedoms* of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and the Atlantic Charter? prom- 
ulgated jointly by him and by Winston 
Churchill. 

Both of these documents, like all other 
great statements of principle, are open to 
criticism. When viewed from the stand- 
point of government, they are both incom- 
plete and yet at the same time too far- 
reaching for immediate attainment. But 
history will probably judge that the critics 
are wrong and the people are right in 
holding that these are statements of funda- 
mental purpose which must be realized in 
a new era yet to be created. 

The : vitality of these utterances in the 
thought of the average American citizen 
was made sufficiently clear when there was 
nationwide protest against a seeming tem- 
porary disregard of the Atlantic Charter in 
the high politics of wartime. So strong 
was that protest that it made itself heard 
at the Yalta Conference. At San Francisco, 
it is being reckoned with in the structure 
of the United Nations, for it is by keeping 
these freedoms in. mind that the world 
organization can escape the danger fore- 
seen by perfectionist critics of the Dum- 
barton Oaks plan, namely that it might be- 
come ‘another Holy Alliance. 

The strongest guarantee against any such 
development lies not in governments but 
in the public opinion of freedom-loving 
countries and more especially in the two 
most powerful of them, the United States 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


-It is not too much to say that in this catas- 
_ trophic war, the entente between the Eng- 


lish-speaking peoples has become the chief 
bulwark of freedom in a modern world. 
This is chiefly due to the fact that they 
share a common heritage and have en- 
shrined it in the institutions of democratic 
government. 

But it is also due to the fact that each 
country contributed great leadership to the 
crisis. President Roosevelt may have lacked 


~something of that touch of genius which 


Prime Minister ‘Churchill shows at times 
in the high poetic quality of his eloquence; 


but Roosevelt’s statesmanship had a wider 
‘reach and a stronger foundation than that 
of the champion of British freedom who 
_has never been able quite to divest himself 


of the conservative outlook of world em- 
pire. | 


*Put forward by our late President in his mes- 

ie to Congress, Jan. 6, 1941, Ihe page 171.] 
Promulgated August 14, 1941. [See page 168.] 
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JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 


Fourth in a series of monthly articles 
by the historian of World War I; chair- 
man of the {American} Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace; con- 
sultant at the Golden Gate conference. 

Professor Emeritus of the History of 
International Relations (Columbia Uni- 
versity), and director of the Division of 
Economics and History of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, he 
was a member of the American prepara- 
tory committee for. Versailles (1917-18); 
chief of the division of history at the 
Peace Conference in Paris (1918-19). 

A frequent counselor at Washington 
in the Forties, three of his recent books 
have been charged with special pres- 
cience: “On the Rim of the Abyss” 
(1936), “What Germany Forgot” (1940), 
and “The Great Decision” (1944). 


The Four Freedoms were set forth as 
fundamental rights for all men “every- 
where in the world.” This quoted phrase 
was repeated in each of the four para- 
graphs, There is to be freedom of speech 
and religion, freedom from want and from 
fear for all men everywhere. Nowhere else 
in literature has a higher note been struck 
than that resounding in the pure Anglo- 
Saxon phrases of the Atlantic Charter: 


“That all the men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want.” 


No one may ever be able to say which of 
the two authors of the Atlantic Charter 
wrote that clause, but it will remain as an 
outstanding expression of the ideals of the 
English-speaking peoples as long as Eng- 
lish is spoken. 


Gaps at Dumbarton Oaks 


This basic creed of freedom received no 


‘definite guarantee in the Dumbarton Oaks 


Proposal for the International Organization 
of the United Nations. The only place 
where freedom was referred to in the doc- 
ument was a rather obscure phrase in one 
of the closing sections of the text, Chapter 
IX, which dealt with economic and social 
matters. It stated that: — 

“The Organization should facilitate solu- 
tions of economic, social and other humani- 
tarian problems and promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 

This phrase was the sole mention of the 
central principle -of civilized life, the one 
for which, above all others, this war has 
been fought. Yet here it was handled almost 


like an afterthought or perhaps rather like 
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an unwilling concession to the insist 
of some uncompromising champion of f 
dom. History will probably show tha 
latter interpretation is correct. 

The San Francisco conference remé 
this situation by providing for a Co 
sion on Human Rights which will be 
equal footing with the other great 1 
national commissions of the economic 
social council under the authority of 
Assembly. It will certainly have as a pr 
duty the elimination of those infringemi 
on human rights which endanger the p 
of the world. The menace of Nazi or / 
oppression is to be dealt with at the § 
when pacific means of redress are 
possible. In this way one of the chief ea 
of war will be removed. The competené 
this commission will certainly go bey 
the field of security, for, once establishet 
will be a ready instrument for the deve 
ment of higher ethical standards for? 
behavior of governments throughout) 
world. 3 

This amendment to the Dumbarton C 
plan providing for the Commission: 
Human Rights was inserted in the cha 
at the insistence of the consultants to! 
American delegation. The proposal for + 
a commission was first developed by 
Commission to Study the Organization 
Peace which sponsored it in a nationy 
campaign. The credit for the final achi 
ment of it, however, goes to all of 
who joined together to ensure its sud 
and not least to the eloquent public 4 
cacy of the commission by John W. Day 
and by Judge Joseph M. Proskauer in 
meeting of the consultants. . 

Thus, the proposal for the internati¢ 
guarantee of human rights has entered 
field of world statesmanship. What sup 
will it have in the United Nations? Vi 
it would be invidious to draw distincti 
in this regard among the nations asseml 
at San Francisco, there is no escaping 
fact that by history. and circumstance 
English-speaking peoples have a specia 
sponsibility to make sure that the Cha 
of the Security of Nations should also ¢ 
tain an adequate charter of the Libertie| 
Nations. 2 

! 


A Real Law of Nations 1 


The jurists and statesmen of today hi 
in this regard, a larger and more in 
tant task than has yet been dreamed of 
most of them. It is the development 
Intefnational Law into a real Law of | 
tions. It is well, therefore, for us to t 
heart the reality of these great prin 
of life and government as they have 
registered in the history and policy of 
nations which have cherished them 

The oriflamme of freedom for the . 
(Continued on page 260). 


British Information Services photos 
itish and American warships side by side at Londonderry, North Ireland naval base. This important base has typified the reciprocal. 
ture of Anglo-American aid, Begun to help the British before the U.S. was at war, built by American technicians and local workers 
th equipment from the USA, this; bage ‘with its barracks’ and 200-bed hospital’ was soon completely taken over for our own forces 


vo- Way Lend- Lease 


March 1941, we have furnished over thirty-eight 
dollars of lend-lease aid to our Allies, More than 
cent has gone to the United Kingdom. 
Lease has meant military supplies, raw materials, 
2s, industrial equipment, agricultural eee 
ig, and other services. 
it we have received in Reverse Lend-Lease is not 
ely known to Americans. Here, we in turn have 
ae largest recipient of Britain’s aid to her ‘Allies. 
th June 1944 the United Kingdom had transferred 
oods, services, capital facilities, raw materials, bulk 
ffs, and other supplies amounting to more than 
d a half billion dollars. Reverse Lend-Lease from 
New Zealand, and India is not included in 
ure, 
e British categories fitted into needs from. Pearl 
to D-day—beginning with barrage balloons and 
craft guns for American cities, climaxing with 
- docks and hospital carriers. Our requirements 
Bcd from troop transports to bicycles, from oil 
Ds to coal for camp stoves. They ‘have’ ‘included 
ely equipped airfields, camps, machine shops, 
hospitals, clubs and leave centers | for: American — 


in Britain; great quantities of foc . pee ‘the tg 
telephone paehan se in the British Tale 3 


One of the early bombers to reach a British port under Lend-Lease. Soon bombers were to atrive by air 
instead of by ship, Until Pearl Harbor our Army Air Ferry Command was financed by lend-lease funds. 


Below: The first American-made freight engines turned over to the British Minister of War Transport ; | 


USA 
to 


Britait 


om ‘e British Combine photos 


p: Cases of evaporated milk being lowered into the hold of .a British 
ghter for lend-lease shipment to England in September 1941. 


tom, right: Unloading U.S. soy flour at a British-port,-in 1943. 


ow: Prefabricated house erected in Washington, D, C., by the 
leral Public Housing Authority—the type of emergency dwelling 
ng shipped to Britain in 1945 to ease the housing situation 


British Combine 


British Combine 


Left: Planer shipped from Britain in | 
the early days of Reverse Lend-Lease | 
to help produce vital ship propulsion | 
equipment at a General Electric plant 

in New England. Other heavy machin. 

ery was sent to relieve the shortage as | 
the U.S. speeded up war production. | 


Below: In an air depot in England, | 
British-made gas tanks and flame = 


dampers provided for American planes” 
of the U, S. Air Corps f 


Above: British candy, stationery, medicines, toilet articles in a U. S. post exchange in Britain. Not to overlook boxes of tissues 
long missing from the British civilian market but produced for American soldier needs. British supplies were given as Reverse Lend- 
Lease. The money paid for them by our soldiers went to the U. S. Army Finance Department. 


Bottom, left: American soldiers checking out bags of sugar supplied, along with other scarce British food stuffs, to U.S. Army camps. 


Bottom, right: Spare parts for car engines, made by a well-known English manufacturer, as delivered to American forces in Britain 


ritish Information Services photos 
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- The Great Partnership 


How two sovereign nations achieved working relatio 
our American Union.—An appraisal from an extraor 


ForTUNATELY, Britatn, Russia, AND THE 
United States, are alike in that all three 
can claim this war would have been lost 
without them. Each comes to the peace 
table, therefore, confident of her position 
but with real respect for the others. 

Perhaps some day we may achieve mass 
friendship for friendship’s sake, with all 
chat this means in generous impulse and 
desire to serve, but history suggests that 
strong nations have been friends with one 
another because they have common cause 
and each contributes to the welfare of that 
cause. 

It is in this realistic frame of mind that 
I approach an examination of the unprece- 
dented wartime partnership between Britain 
and America. My principal difficulty is that 
I am so full of the subject, and was so close 
to it during my four years in government, 
that I find myself assuming that everyone 
knows how great and how complete that 
partnership has been. 

In adapting our federal government to 
the war job, a great many additional de- 
partments and agencies were set up in 
Washington. Supply, in the broadest sense 
of that term, is the great task of modern 
warfare. The needs of the military for 


goods and transportation inevitably outrun 


the available and producible supply of both. 
Temporary wartime agencies were there- 
fore required to increase production to the 
limit and to see that,-in addition to the 
needs of our military forces, the essential 
civilian requirements and also our supply 
commitments to other governments were 
met. 

These were the reasons for setting up 
in Washington the War Production Board, 
‘the War Shipping Administration, the 
Foreign Economic Administration, the 
War Food Administration, and the Petro- 
leum Administration for War. 


a. 


Economic Integration 


Next, because our own national effort 
had to be geared and coordinated with that 
of the other Allies, it was both necessary 


and desirable that international boards 


uld be created to examine and deal with 
problems from the over-all United 
ions standpoint. To that end the Amer- 
President and the British Prime Min- 
- created four so-called Combined 


PHILIP D. REED 


—By the chairman of the board, Gen- 
eral Electric Company—whose wartime 
service has spanned four years: first, 
with the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and the War Production Board in 
Washington (1941-42); next, as deputy 
chief of the Harriman Mission; and then 
as chief of the U. S. Mission for Eco- 
nomic Affairs in London (1942-44). 


Milwaukee born, Mr. Reed earned an 
engineering degree from the University 
of Wisconsin and one in law from 
Fordham University. Since the mid- 
Twenties he has brought both trainings 
to bear in General Electric, beginning in 
the legal department of this great Ameri- 
can electrical manufacturing company 
with its main plant in Schenectady; its 
outlets, worldwide. 

A director of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany and the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, he is a member of the 
governing body of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board and of the 
business advisory council of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. He is. chair- 
man of the American section of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 


by our two countries should be integrated 
in the closest possible way. 

Hence, the creation of the United States 
Mission for Economic Affairs in London. 
The Mission has been the official represent- 
ative and London office of the Washington 
agencies mentioned above and also the 
United States side of Combined Board oper- 
ations there. Personnel from all the depart- 
ments represented were then assigned to 
the Mission staff, functioning not as sep- 
arate units, but as one homogeneous family 
under the direction and control of the chief 
of the Mission. With headquarters in the 


- American Embassy, the Mission has worked 


in constant association with its staff, fre- 
quently handling economic affairs for the 
State Department and the Ambassador as 
requested, — 


For example, it was o' 
abreast of the number 


carried out. 


tition in his talks and by disciplin; 


nships closer than any two states in 
dinary coign of vantage in London. 


tonnage and employment of the British) 
merchant marine and the handling | 
pacity of British ports and inland transpor) 
tation system. We knew Britain’s need for! 
lend-lease supplies as well as her ability te 
furnish reverse lend-lease for our armed} 
forces in the area. 
To know these things required quick and 
complete access to Britain’s most intimate! 
and secret records. Never was there a 
moment’s hesitation on the part of th 
British to disclose anything and everything 
we requested, and a great deal more that} 
we did not. The large red security stamp 


. “BRITISH MOST SECRET” appeared on many! 


papers which reached us every day. : 
And week after week, month on month, 
few subjects of importance to the war job, 
to the British civilian economy or to 
liberated areas of Europe, were not dis- 
cussed with members of the Mission in 
order that the British government’s plans 
for action might be constantly synchronized 
with those of the American government. | 
More often than not, the programs of both} 
were formulated at joint meetings of an) 
almost endless number of combined boards, | 
committees, and subcommittees. __ 4 
~ It would astonish and then bore the, 
reader to see a list of the number of regue 
larly constituted Anglo-American commit-_ 
tees which transacted business on literally. 


thousands of subjects. Military, civilian, and 
mixed, these groups learned how to present, 
consider and, if necessary, compromise the 
views of their governments to the end thi 
our manpower, materials, production fac: 
ities, and transportation should be utilized 
with maximum efficiency against the com- 
mon enemy. > 
SHAEF 

No finer example of successful integra- 
tion of American and British forces can be 
found than in the case of SHAEF, which 
as you know, means Supreme Headquarte: 
Allied Expeditionary Forces. Headed an 
magnificently led by General Dwight 
Eisenhower as supreme commander, the 


alternation of American and British 


sonnel from level to level and job to j 
was meticulously and uncompromisin 


_ By personal example, by everlasting 


Signing reciprocal lend-lease agreements—the Secretar 
At the table, left to right: Sir Owen Dixon, 


-asurable the benefits of that teamwork 
ve been in terms of time and lives saved. 
But I need not remind the reader that 
s did not happen overnight, either on the 
litary or civilian front. Many months 
re required to build the confidence and 
work out the administrative techniques 
eded to bring two sovereign governments 
o closer and more intimate working re- 
ions than any two states of the American 
tion have had occasion to achieve. 

This partnership has overlaid and inte- 
ated the complicated executive and ad- 
nistrative organizations of both govern- 
nts at every level of authority. In 
gland, for example, Prime Minister 
wurchill himself has presided at meetings 
top-level British and American military 
d civilian officials when critical aspects 


the war were to the fore. Other joint _ 


mmittees and combined boards in Lon- 
n have had as chairmen the British min- 
srs in charge of those departments whose 
siness was the subject of discussion—the 
nerican members being drawn from the 
‘responding Washington departments 
d assigned to the staff of the Embassy 
that of our Mission for Economic Affairs. 
Other committees, headed jointly or 
ernately by members of both govern- 
‘nts, thus dealt with technical problems 
rolving the production of critical items, 
Juirements programing, research activ- 
s, economic warfare (including analysis 
enemy resources and selection of targets) 
iservation, packaging and _ preservation, 
vernment controls, shipping operations, 
d so on. And companion committees in 

hington, headed by corresponding 
nerican officials and kept in close touch 
ough efficient secretariats, functioned in 


hundreds of temporary missions have 
crossed the Atlantic in both directions to 
study and exchange information on particu- 
lar subjects. To list steel, shipbuilding, food, 
textiles, aircraft, coal, petroleum, electronic 
devices, and hides merely illustrates the 
variety and scope of the subjects covered by 
these missions. 

An interesting and useful coordinating 
committee was set up so that the top officers 
of SHAEF’s Civil Affairs Division could 
sit down regularly with the right people 
of the British government and of the 
Mission, review SHAEF’s plans for meet- 
ing minimum civilian needs in liberated 
areas, and prepare for the ultimate transi- 
tion from military to civilian responsibility. 


Press Association 


y of State and British Empire diplomats in Washington, September 3, 1942. 
Australia; Lord Halifax, Britain; Cordell Hull; Walter Nash, New Zealand 


Yes, the partnership has been very com- 
plete, and with it there came the personal 
friendships and attachments so natural and 
important to this kind of working relation- 
ship. The Prime Minister was genuinely 
disturbed when President Roosevelt went 
out in the rain in New York without a hat. 
The late President was equally upset when 
Mr. Churchill was indisposed. Completely 
informal messages soon replaced or greatly 
reduced formal diplomatic exchanges of 
notes. First names were used as an atmos- 
phere of congeniality spread through both 
government organizations. 

There have been, also, irritations and 
misunderstandings. We should be less than 
normal humans were this not so. But, with 


ete eb nie eS, 
British Combine 


At the SHAEF offices, London. Left to right: Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder; 


General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower; 


Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery 


rare exceptions, anti-British feeling is not 
found among Americans who have ‘come 
to know their British co-workers. The same 
is true the other way around, as indicated 
by the Englishman who was heard to say: 
“It is a strange coincidence, but the only 
Americans I can abide are the ones I have 
met.” 


London Park to the Western Front 


About a year ago, seven or eight of the 
“boys” of the American Mission for Eco- 
nomic Affairs (their average age was 
around thirty-five) decided to join the 
British Home Guard and volunteer for 
anti-aircraft duty in Hyde Park. This 
meant spending one night a week there, 
sleeping in a shelter except when an “alert” 
required them to be at their rocket-gun 
stations. 

Their service was comparatively unevent- 
ful until the robot bombs started. Our 
squad was not on duty that night in mid- 
June. But the British crews who were had 
no rest, firing almost continuously, for this 
was unlike ordinary bombing which rarely 
lasts over half an hour at a time. Next 
morning a call was sent out for volunteers 
to relieve the exhausted gun crews. One of 
the “boys” popped his head into my office 
as he left for the park on the double. 
“Everything’s going to be all right now,” 
he said with a grin. “They’ve called out the 
first team!” 

_ On their return, they were full of the 
extraordinary experiences of that first day 
of robot bombs. This was before London- 
ers were as yet aware that these deadly 
weapons were to damage or destroy 16,000 
houses in the metropolitan area every day 
for the next eighty days—taking thousands 
of lives in the process. Hitherto, most 
bombing raids had occurred at night, and 
this new activity by daylight attracted peo- 
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ple to the park. As my friend described 


it: 

“I looked around during a lull in the 
firing. To my amazement, this is what 
I saw: A band was playing in the stand 
not far away. Crowds, largely made up of 
women and children in Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing clothes, were looking on and milling 
about just outside the barbed-wire enclosing 
the gun emplacement. There was a two- 
year-old baby who crawled under the wire 
to come up and join me and the boys. 
I couldn’t help thinking—What a people 
these British are!” 

The teamwork and cooperation carried 
forward in Britain could be endlessly il- 
lustrated. The story of American lend- 
lease has been told and retold. There is 
little doubt that it saved the day for Britain, 
just as Britain saved the day for us by 
staying in the war against overwhelming 
odds—alone. Reverse lend-lease has been 
furnished by the British wherever, and to 
the full extent, that it was desirable to di- 
vert their manpower from other essential 
war work. Millions of ship tonnage (our 
scarcest commodity at one time) have been 
saved an Atlantic crossing by thus supply- 
ing our forces with many items from Brit- 
ish production. 

In addition to accommodations furnished 
to our armed forces based in the United 
Kingdom, the British government, at our 
request, set aside an area of hundreds of 
thousands of acres in England for the 
training of our troops. Many towns, vil- 
lages, and farms were evacuated for that 
purpose; the coastline adjoining the area 
was used for assault maneuvers; emptied 
villages were destroyed by practice gunfire 
and aerial attacks. And, in addition, town 
and village officials in the adjoining neigh- 
borhoods relinquished their official jobs to 
Civil Affairs officers of the “invading” 


British Combine 


General Jacob L. Devers and Philip D. Reed at an army-built airfield in England 


hy 


army so that, in advance of D-day, these 
could get firsthand experience in the prob: 
lems of municipal administration. 

The subsequent invasion of the com 
tinent and the massive team play of the 
armies along the Western Front more 
than demonstrated the greatness of our war- 
time partnership. But what of the post 
war? Is there a mutuality of interest that 
binds the British and ourselves to one an- 
other in peace as in war? 


Neighbors in the Great Peace 


Britain is our neighbor on a vast inter 
national highway along which the nations 
of the world live and make their livelihood, 

Heretofore, no international authority 


policed that highway or protected the 


world community against brigands or bul- 
lies. 
himself. No international body kept the 
highway in repair so that goods might 
flow along it from one neighbor to an- 
other. Each had to maintain his own part 
of the road. . No international fire squad 
stood ready to stamp out aggression before 
it swept the world’s highway like a forest 
fire. 

This being the case, let’s ask ourselves 
two questions: Do we, in our own inter- 
ests, want to continue a close and friendly 
relationship with Britain? Do we want 


our wartime partner to be a weak or a 


strong member of the international com- 
munity? 


A neighbor who cannot. maintain his 
house, and who lets his share of the 
common highway become full of pitfalls” 
and obstacles is surely of no help to us. | 


And one so unprosperous as to be unable 


to assume his share of the responsibility” 
for maintaining a peaceful, orderly é¢om- 
munity is a downright handicap—forcing | 
his neighbors to carry an increased load in | 


order to protect themselves. 


Each neighbor had to do that for 


| 


Britain will emerge from this war more ~ 


sorely weakened, in comparison with her~ 
prewar strength, than any of the other 
She neither wants, nor 


But for us to exploit her tem-— 


porary weakness, for us to block her efforts 


great powers. 
should we make, any contribution on that 
account. 


| 


to rebuild, for us not to cooperate to the 


end that she shall have full opportunity to 


reconstruct her house, regain her position 
on the international highway, would be to 
injure, not to help, ourselves. 


i 
il 
i 
A 
‘ 


Whether we like it or not, we Americans _ 


have become citizens of the international 


and with that power comes great responsi-— 


community. We are a very great power, 


bility for leadership. We can discharge 


that responsibility well or badly, but we 


cannot escape it. 
The world’s new social, political and 


economic design for living is now-in the 


making. In its pattern and structure we 
shall determine whether peace or war. 
a better life for allsor mutual self-destruc- 
tion, is the destiny of man. God grant us 
the qualities of “greatness—the wisdom 
firmness, restraint and understanding—tc 
do this job, above all others, well. Nothing 
ever has or ever will be so important to u: 
Americans—or to our fellow citizens alon 
that highway of our world. 


“Economic High Command” 


Some exciting assignments of the Combined Anglo-American-Canadian Boards 
at Washington—coordinating production, raw materials, food and shipping. 


WILLIAM L. BATT and ROBERT R. MULLEN 


‘was GENERAL GOETHALS oF PANAMA 
ial fame who once remarked that a 
rd is “long, stiff and narrow.” Some 
re are who might be tempted to attach 
t definition to the “Combined Boards.” 
‘, among others, the military, UNRRA, 
vernments of the liberated countries, dele- 
‘es to San Francisco are forever bumping 
© One or another of them. 
3ut everyday Americans, Britons, Cana- 
ns, should know more about what might 
called their wartime ABC’s—about the 
mbined Production and Resources Board, 
Combined Raw Materials Board, the 
mbined Food Board, and the Combined 
ipping Board. 
When Prime Minister Churchill and 
ssident Roosevelt met for the first time 
er Pearl Harbor it was abundantly clear 
it the two nations must have more than 
jinary liaison between their military 
efs; they must in fact coordinate the two 
» commands as one. Hence the creation 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff. It soon 
same equally clear there was need for an 
aivalent in the field of economic oper- 
ons and that was the genesis of the 
mbined Boards. Their place in the war- 
1€ organization of the United Nations 
d in the plans taking shape for the re- 
istruction period is at once vital and 
iple. They function below the top level 
Allied policy-making, but Business Week 
s not altogether beside the mark in 
ntifying the boards, taken together, as 
» “Economic High Command.” 


Franchise of the Boards 


There the charter of the Combined Pro- 
ction and Resources Board, which is per- 
os the key setup, is illuminating. After 


sviding that the board should consist of 


airmen of the U. S. War Production 
ard, the British Minister of Production, 
1 the Canadian Minister of Munitions 
d Supply, it stated that the board should: 
‘Combine the production programs of 
- United States, the United Kingdom, 
J Canada, into a single integrated pro- 
im, adjusted to the strategic requirements 
the war, as indicated to the board by 
- Combined Chiefs of Staff, and to all 
svant production factors. In this con- 
tion, the board shall take account of 
- need for maximum utilization of the 
ductive resources available to the United 
tes, the British Commonwealth of 
tions and the United Nations, the need 
reduce demands on shipping to a mini- 
im, and the essential needs of the civilian 
dulation.” 

30, when you speak of effective Anglo- 
1erican economic coordination during the 
fr, you are in reality speaking of the 
mbined Boards. These boards have done 


ils 


—William L. Batt, president of SKF 
Industries, was one of the first key 
American industrialists to go to Wash- 
ington to help the nation re-arm. He has 
served as vice-chairman for international 
supply of the War Production Board; 
and as American deputy for the Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board. 
On the American-side, the direction 
of the Raw Materials Board since its in- 
ception has been the work of Mr. Batt. 
“It has been a magnificent job,” said 
President Roosevelt early this year. 
Robert R. Mullen of The Christian 
Science Monitor has been on “lend- 
lease” to the WPB as a public relations 
expert in the field of international 


supply. 


impressive things in the past, are still at it, 
and will provide avenues for useful peace- 
strengthening activities in the period of 
transition. 

Thus, when the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration was in- 
augurated at Atlantic City in 1943, the 
Combined Boards were designated as the 
agency to locate sources of supplies required 
by UNRRA. It must be emphasized that 
the Combined Boards did not seek this. 
There simply was no other place to turn. 

When last January, the President of the 
U.S.A. and the Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain and Canada outlined the future 
work of the Combined Production and 
Resources Board they specified that it was 
to coordinate reconversion. The general ob- 
jective was to exchange information so that 
this could be set going at about the same 
time and at about the same rate in the three 
countries — while an equitable amount of 
energy is devoted to the war against Japan. 


We Had to Have Tin 


Let us see how the boards function. 

You remember in the early days of the 
war how short we were of tin. We were 
asked to cut out both ends of the empty 
can neatly, step firmly on the center, and 
save for the Boy Scouts to collect. 

There may not be much glamour in 
kitchen scrap, but among other uses, tin 
is essential for coating new food containers, 
for the navy’s bronze fittings, and for Bab- 
bitt metal in motor bearings—all sinews of 
mechanized war. 

Now we have no natural tin of any con- 
sequence in the United States. The ancient 
British mines are pretty well exhausted. 
Before the war, 43 percent of the world’s 
tin came from Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies. Another 10 percent came from Indo- 
China and Thailand. Within four months 
after Pearl Harbor the Japanese were in 
possession of more than one half the de- 


veloped tin resources of the world. The 
principal remaining sources were in South 
America, notably Bolivia, and in Nigeria 
and the Belgian Congo in Africa. Together, 
these’ secondary sources produced about 27 
percent of the world’s tin. 

That is the story of the ore itself. As to 
the actual metal, the Allied situation when 
we entered the war was even more acute 
because the output of tin is naturally lim- 
ited by smelter capacity. The world’s largest 
smelters in Malaya were now in the hands 
of the Japanese and the great smelters of 
Belgium and Holland were held by the 
Nazis. The only smelters in non-Axis con- 
trol were in England and a few of small 
total capacity in the Congo. Here in the 
United States we had not smelted tin in 
any quantity for twenty years. 

Moreover, ore en route to England was 
the special target of submarines. British 
smelters were under punishing air attack. 
The Texas smelter the United States had 
started to build to meet such an emergency 
was still (in the early spring of 1942) sev- 
eral months short of completion. 

So there we were with more than 70 
percent of the world’s vital tin supply 
fighting for the enemy. That was the prob- 
lem handed the Combined Raw Materials 
Board. In a matter of weeks this board was 
able to issue a report with 23 specific rec- 
ommendations. Some of these broke with 
traditional trade practices. Long established 
markets of special interest to owners and 
traders were thrown overboard. 

The board agreed that the Texas smelter 
should not only be rushed to completion 
but increased 75 percent in size. It was 
agreed that all Bolivian tin concentrates, 
except those needed for direct production in 
Britain, be sent to the United States, thus 
upsetting the old Bolivian-British tin pat- 
tern. On the other hand, this country agreed 
to deliver, at the earliest possible moment, 
machinery and equipment to boost output 
in the Belgian Congo and Nigeria. 

This, then, was the background against 
which the household collection of used tin 
cans played its part. 

Here and now we can make the dramatic 
assertion that in no respect whatever has 
the war program of the United States or 


Great Britain suffered for the want of tin, 


and ‘this despite the fact that more than 
one half of the world’s supply has been: 
continuously in enemy possession. 

But the question of tin carries over into 
the postwar period. Is the Bolivia-Texas 
tie-up to be continued or will tin revert 
to Bolivian-British patterns? And what is 
to be done about the Dutch and Belgian 
smelters which were very important to the 
normal prewar economies of those nations? 
We do not suggest the answers here, but 


simply point to these as typical questigns 
18t 


Three members of the Combined Production and Resources Board, through which their countries have integrated wartime 
output. Left to right, George C. Bateman, Canada; William L. Batt, the United States; Sir Henry Self, Great Britain | 


which will be left in the wake of the war— 
the sort of questions that are not for exclu- 
sive adjudication in the United States. They 
require United Nations cooperation. 


Coal—Today and Tomorrow 


Another type of shortage throughout the 
war seemed progressively harder to solve as 
fighting came to a close in Europe. Such, 
for example, is coal. 

Coal is probably the toughest nut over- 
seas relief people are trying to crack. Coal 
is basic. It not only warms houses and fac- 
tories but, in wide areas of Europe, it is the 
source of the electric power to run 
machinery and carry on transportation. Of 
all international shortages, coal certainly 
ranks very near the top in importance. 

The situation that the military found in 
Italy, and which was passed on to the 
boards to wrestle with, illustrates the way 
Britain, the United States, and Canada have 
been compelled to act together. Italy had 
an elaborate prewar hydroelectric grid based 
on the Alps. It ran the railroads and much 
of the modern industry up and down the 
peninsula. Italy had little coal of its own 
and that of poor quality. To supplement its 
Alpine water power;.Jtaly imported about 
6,000,000 tons of coal a year from Britain 
prior to the war, and about 5,000,000 tons 
from Germany. 

As the Allied troops moved up the Italian 
boot, they found that wherever the Ger- 
mans had had time, they had wreaked com- 
plete destruction on power-generation and 
transmission equipment. Moreover, their 
long stand just above the Valley of the Po 
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blocked off the Alpine power. Hence trains 
could not run, factory wheels could not 
turn, workers could not get jobs. Potenti- 
alities of civilian unrest mounted and to 
the Combined Boards came urgent demands 
that coal be found for Italy—at once. 

The international picture of coal require- 
ments that confronted the board was this: 
We could estimate what probably would be 
needed in France and other countries as 
they were liberated. We knew what the 
demands were likely to be both in Britain 
and the United States where the continuing 
high level of war production made for 
unprecedented consumption of coal. We 
also knew what coal would have to be sup- 
plied the armed forces in various theaters. 

As a first step, the Italian needs had 
to be balanced against the world’s needs. 
Next, reducing Italian requirements to a 
minimum, we had to decide how they 
could be met most logically. For exam- 
ple, could the coal best be spared by 
Britain? By the United States? Or could 
we get it more readily from the Union 
of South Africa, where the manpower 
situation was easier? In any case: How 
about shipping? 

The program set going had to be some- 
thing of a compromise. We _ speeded 
new mining machinery and equipment to 
South Africa, and boosted production 
there 50 percent. Regular shipments of 
coal were scheduled from Britain to Italy. 
It cannot be said that the problem of get- 
ting coal there was solved to everybody’s 
satisfaction, but the point is that it could 
not have been met either by the military 


or by the resources of any one country alone. 

The emergency not only required global 
thinking and action, but spurred moves | 
we had under way to increase world coal” 
supplies. The most dramatic gains were 
made in Britain itself. 


Bulldozers to Britain 


In prewar days, coal accounted for about 
70 percent of British exports by volume 
and 12 percent by value. Despite its im-— 
portance to the British economy, the meth-_ 
ods employed at the pits were traditional. 
One American miner, with power cutter, 
automatic loader, and an electric train, 


turns out four times as much coal in a day 
as a British miner with his pick, shovel, 
and donkey cart. / 

Britain’s geographical nearness to the. 
European centers of consumption made it 
good sense to push production there to the 
utmost. To this end, the Combined | 
Boards sent over a mission of Americamll 
experts whose conclusion was that, while 
it might take twenty years to modernize 
underground operations, immediate results” 
could be had by resorting to strip-mining: 
that is, to surface mining of outcropping. 
veins of coal. oes ; 

Whereupon the ,American market w. 
scoured by WPB, Army Engineers, an 
FEA for power: shovels, draglines, scrapers, 
tractors, and other excavating equipment— 
enough of such machinery, our Coal Com. 
mittee computed, to dig another Panam 
Canal. Then, as a grim emergency measur 
—like the British sacrifice of forests of ar 


cient oaks Bay ies War I—the top 1 


SURVEY GRAP: 


| off some of those green valleys, and 
: areas of countryside turned into work- 
resembling gravel pits. [The British 
“replaced divots” where possible.] And 
tt twelve million extra tons of coal were 
vuced by strip-mining. 
nus was all the more important because 
ne situation faced in coal fields on the 
ment. Due to the sensational speed 
ihe Allied advance, the principal coal 
es in France and Belgium had escaped 
tus damage. But we found that in 
ivital Pas de Calais area production 
idown to about one third of capacity. 
explanation was that, although neces- 
mine timbers were neatly stacked and 
iy for shipment in the Ardennes For- 
‘no transportation was available to get 
1 to the mines. Railroads and bridges 
|been wrecked by the retreating Nazis; 
right of way had to be given move- 
‘ts of troops and supplies. By the time 
lan transport seemed in sight, von 
dstedt had made his breakthrough and 
sport service to the Western Front was 
€ imperative than ever. 
hese were factors entering into why 
€ was virtually no coal for heating 
doses in Paris last winter; why hot 
2r was scanty; why there were few 
ht lights in the French capital, and 
vy closed factories. Considerable civilian 
omfort and unrest were the inevitable 
lt—especially as things undeniably had 
1 better, so far as coal was concerned, 
er the Germans. 


New Patterns of Need 


his French coal situation has been 
It upon because it serves to set the 
e for some of the surprises that await- 
the British and Americans in France. 
te understandably, the Allies had based 
r anticipations pretty much on what 
encountered following the last war. 
tt is, we supposed that something like 
Hoover relief administrations would 
be called for. We thought of supply- 
food and clothing in areas liberated 
nur advancing armies. And the Army 
sion was to keep responsibility for this 
the first six months not in the hands 
JNRRA but of the occupying military 
lorities. ‘ 
That the Allies were told by these coun- 
;, however, was that the people, or at 


t the governments who spoke for them 


france and Belgium, were prepared to 
ure temporary hardships and pay their 


. What they wanted was means for 


ing their own production’ into gear, 
hey could make their own shirts, shoes, 
other necessities; and so that their own 
gle could resume wage earning, their 


1 economy get back on its feet. True. 


wanted finished shirts and shoes for 
aediate requirements, but even more 
ently they clamored for quantities of raw 
on, for hides and leathers. 


faturally, this was a gratifying front on 
's from the angle of the Combined 


ls. Not only would it fulfill the old 
bs rule that the best charity is that 
ch helps a man not to require charity, 
it also meant that the manpower of 


might be harnessed to our 
ae Ve 4 


United Nations cause—and manpower has 
been a limiting wartime factor in both 
Britain and the United States. ' 

At the same time, this changed front 
raised a whole new set of problems. It 
meant expanding our attention to include 
food and clothing, locomotives and pit 
props. It meant resurveying our short stocks 
of such critical materials as hides, leathers, 
and raw rubber. It presented, in addition, 
such posers as the fact that French textile 
machinery had been designed mostly for 
fine goods manufacture, and that the French 
made requests for some of our long-staple 
cottons—precious for war uses and not in 
abundant supply. 

Wartime tightness in the manufacture of 
cotton textiles has been largely due to man- 
power shortage. It has meant the strictest 
rationing in Britain, where only one family 
in about ten could purchase a new pair of 
sheets a year. Cotton textiles have not 
been rationed in the United States, but the 
supply is limited. Resumption of French 
production is therefore obviously to every- 
one’s interest. 

But such resumption is dependent upon 
coal and transportation. This is true even 
of food. In France—though not in Belgium 
and The Netherlands — there is sufficient 
food in the rural areas. The difficulty lies 
in transporting it to the densely populated 
urban centers. That, in turn, is partly a 
problem of restoring bridges (and the army 
has already put back 4,000 of them), of 
getting new trucks and repairing old ones 
(tires and batteries), and hoping for the 
day when the military can release more rail 
facilities, and additional landing craft for 
use in the canals. 

That, of course, is still an oversimplified 
picture. For there are still certain European 
food shortages that unfortunately seem to 
coincide with international shortages — 
meats, fats, oils, and sugar. These must, if 
‘they are supplied at all, be imported and 
that raises again the neat question of ship- 
ping. Lumped together, these are the sorts 
of things that have kept the Combined 
Food Board busy. 

Add to such activities as these, research, 
conference, organization, effort, going for- 
ward in about a score of major areas of 


~ shortage, and you will arrive at a working 


idea of what the Combined Boards have 
been up to. - 


Screw Threads—and the Machine Age 


We have had, also, what might be called 
sidebar matters to handle. Take what the 
Combined Production and Resources Board 
has done about screw threads. Technically 
speaking, these are helical ridges running 
around bolts, screws, and pipe ends. They 
are the chief means of fastening machine 
parts together. You could say that our 
whole machine age economy is held to- 
gether with screw threads. 

Yet outside the engineering profession 
and machine trades, comparatively few 
people in either country have been aware 
that for well toward a century the United 
States and Great Britain have gone their 
own ways and developed two distinct pat- 
terns of threading. Still less do most peo- 
ple realize what this development means. 


To go back to the beginning of indus- 
trialism in Britain, each machine shop 
evolved its own screw threads—and utter 
confusion resulted. No two shops could 
use each other’s bolts or screws. Custom- 
ers were constantly in trouble to get new 
ones that fitted the machines they had in 
use. 

About 1841, Sir Joseph Whitworth de- 
veloped some standards that were gener- 
ally adopted and, because England was 
the principal source of supply, these were 
adopted pretty much throughout the world, 
including the USA. In nontechnical 
terms, the principal characteristic of the 
Whitworth thread is that it has a hill and 
dale appearance: that is to say, each thread 
has a rounded crest with rounded grooves 
between. . . . And three cutting tools are 
called for in shaping them. 

Some years later a Philadelphian named 
William’ Sellers discovered he could cut 
threads more simply, and with two cutting 
tools instead of three, by making the crests 
truncated and the bottom of the grooves 
flat. In 1868, the U. S. Government adopt- 
ed Sellers’ pattern as the American stand- 
ard. 

Over the years this divergence in screw 
threads has caused no end of inconvenience. 
For example, a man with a $20,000 Rolls 
Royce might be held up for two weeks 
in Dubuque waiting for a screw from 
England, which, except for the fit of the 
thread, might be bought at the nearest 
hardware store for 10 cents. Exporters 
of American machines ran into correspond- 
ing difficulties abroad. 

The disparity proved a nuisance to Al- 
lied armies in World War I and in suc- 
ceeding. years several efforts were made to 
work out a common standard. Neverthe- 
less, the British and ourselves entered World 
War II with the same old predicament on 
our hands. The results were extremely 
serious. During the early stages of the 
war, Britain, France, and other countries 
placed large orders here and required the 
Whitworth thread. That meant a scramble, 
as American manufacturers tried to get 
new taps, dies, and gauges to produce the 
unfamiliar hill and dale pattern on every 
pipe, bolt, and screw they supplied. 

The situation was aggravated when the 
larger lend-lease orders were placed. It 
reached acute proportions after the United 
States entered the war and began direct 
supply to armies in the field. Thus a 
command might be using 50-caliber ma- 
chine guns, some made in England, some 
in New England. To all appearances they 
would look identical, but their screw 
threads were different. Hence their parts 
were not interchangeable. This meant that 
in far-flung war theaters duplicate stocks 
of replacements had to be kept at the re- 
pair depots. 2, 4a 

The huge waste involved in duplications 
and delays is hard to estimate, but we 
were able to trace the direct cost to Amer- 
ican manufacturers for extra taps, dies, and 


gauges alone to a figure of $100,000,000. 


To this must be added time lost on army 


orders by the change—army ordnance re- 


porting that it took three times as long to 
(Continued on page 262) 
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Endeavor any great matter until it be thoroughly finished— 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, Cadiz, 1587 


We hold out prospect to nations under the yoke of tyranny— 
WILLIAM PITT, the younger, 1804 


“Other occasions of the nation’s high purpose,” as recalled 
by wartime posters of the London Passenger Transport Board 


MAHL GY 


May humanity after victory predominate in the British fleet— 
LORD NELSON, Trafalgar, 1805 


We shall fight on the beaches, in the fields and streets— 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, June 1940 


III. 


SYMPOSIUM: BRITISH VIEWPOINTS 


As They See It 


The Future of a Great Partnership discussed by an impressive cross-section 


of British leaders in politics, art, education, welfare, industry, and labor 


Introduction by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


(See contents page) 


Last AUTUMN, AFTER SPENDING TWO AND A HALF YEARS ON 
a wartime assignment in Great Britain, I returned to the 
United States on a brief mission—and while home, pro- 
rposed to my old friends and associates on the board and 
eeditorial staff of Survey Graphic that a special number, 
ssuch as this, would be tremendously useful. My sugges- 
(tion, in the course of preparing a preliminary outline, was 
tthat it be written preponderantly by Americans, for 
jAmerican readers. 

However, it was agreed that, although our British 
‘friends should not be put in the position of rationalizing 
on the whole worldwide British system, a cross-section 
}of Britishers should be invited to contribute to this sym- 
}posium. Hence it was that, back in Great Britain, I in- 
vited the contributors who responded so generously in the 
following brief comments on the primary political and 
economic relationships developed between the British 
and ourselves during the war. 

As I see it, the outside world is bound to rest its future 
decisions on our demonstration of compatibility and prac- 


tical approaches to world stability and reconstruction. 
Thus, the firmness of the British-American partnership 
may be potent in shaping the postwar decisions of the 
world. 

The intention, of course, was the very opposite of pro- 
moting any sort of sentimental “hands across the sea” or 
of excluding Soviet Russia and other Allies from con- 
sideration. Survey Graphic brought out a distinguished 
special number on American Russian Frontiers over a 
year ago, and may deal with China and Far Eastern af- 
fairs in a special number in sequence to this one. 

I have had the happy privilege of being identified with 
the work of Survey Associates for a number of years and, 
as in the past, I hope this special number will have a wide 
influence. So active is the interest, so keen is the anxiety 
to get behind the British-American scene, that it is not 
unthinkable that indirectly, if not directly, great numbers 
of Europeans will be reached by this editorial project. 

To all contributors, and to our British participants in 
particular, I am most grateful. 


[he day we separate 
e shall have lost 
le pedce.” 


R WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., M.P. 


airman of Interdepartmental Committee on 
cial Insurance and Allied Services, 1941-2. 
ithor of “Full Employment,” 1944, 


fE FIRST THING TO sAY ABOUT, ANGLO- 
merican relations is that one should not 
<e too seriously what from time to time 
said or written on one side of the Atlan- 
in criticism of the people on the other 
le. 

There’ are more than 130,000,000 people 
the United States and about 45,000,000 
Britain, every one of whom has an in- 
enable right to shoot off his mouth as 
on as he becomes capable of speech, 
iether it is rational speech or not. The 
*t that he speaks in Britain or America 
esn’'t make him the voice of Britain or 
nerica. He doesn’t become that voice, 
rough having made a great success of 
ling tabloid news or comic strips on one 
le of the Atlantic or the other, or even 
rough having got into Parliament or 
ngress. 

The second and important thing to say 
to emphasize the need, in the interests 
all mankind, of keeping the United 


ites and Britain together, not merely in 


Ag i a% ae 'eP t> > 


ee 


their general outlook on world problems 
but in the practical handling of these prob- 
lems by their respective governments. 

The general outlook of the American 
and British peoples is largely the same. In 
the domestic sphere it can be summed up 
as resolute individualism, an effective con- 
viction that the State exists for the indi- 
vidual citizen and not for itself or the glory 
of the rulers. In the international sphere it 
can be summed up in a desire to establish 
the rule of law in place of the rule of force 
between nations and so to bring peace with 


‘justice to the world; and in a growing 


recognition that this responsibility to man- 
kind must be assumed by the larger na- 
tions. 

But though there is, I believe, this funda- 
mental agreement in general outlook be- 
tween the two peoples, the -handling of 
every practical problem when it comes to 
carrying out this agreement, depends on 


‘the government of the day in each country. 


We want to be certain that however the 
governments of the two countries may 
change, whether they are Democratic. or 
Republican, Conservative, Labour or Lib- 
eral, they will all regard indissoluble co- 
operation between the two countries as an 
over-riding duty—though one that implies 
neither hostility nor coolness to any other 
nation, great or small. 

I cannot do better than repeat what I 
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have just written in a short book on “The 
Price of Peace” which will be published 
shortly: 


“The text that should become graven on 
the heart of every American citizen and 
every British citizen is that on the day that 
we Americans and Britons separate, we 
shall have lost the peace, we shall have 
shed our blood together in the four quarters 
of the world in vain.” 


“The time of security 


without effort 

is gone.” 

LORD VANSITTART, P.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., M.V.O. 

Formerly Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the 

Foreign Secretary, 1938-41. 


Author of “Black Record” and “Roots of the 
Trouble”. 


I AM sIxTY-THREE. My GENERATION GREW UP 
under the shadow of a German war. We 
got it. We were soon in the shadow of 
another. We got it. Had our countries stood 
together we should have had neither. We 
might have enjoyed life. Belief in inevitable 
progress would not have been broken: for 
the Victorian optimism would not have 
seemed so naive but for two World Wars. 

During the interlude, I was for five years 


head of the American Department of the 
Foreign Office. I enjoyed them. My heart 
was in my work. But it was obviously 
leading nowhere in particular—nor, in time. 

Now, at last, the whole horizon is 
changed. Something worthwhile is in 
sight. 

I am asked to stress “whatever aspect 
of our relations seems most important to 
keep in mind in the times immediately 
ahead.” So soon as you define you begin, 
perhaps, to limit. I want no limit, so I 
hesitate to define. The opportunity of col- 
laboration will continually crop up—for ex- 
ample, in promoting fair elections in Greece. 
Similar needs may arise elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. 

If I must select a test case, I take one 
that won’t be ‘popular. I hope that the 
United States will stand with Britain in 
the occupation of Germany for a period to 
be defined by experience alone. It will be 
long; but without it there will be no real 
reform in Germany or security in the 
world. After the first few “massive” years 
the burden—if shared by all the Allies— 
will be light; perhaps a mechanized divi- 
sion each. The time of “something for 
nothing” — security without effort — has 
gone. We both pursued that will o’ the 
wisp, and it duly bogged us. This time let 
us remain on firm ground together; and 
if we are not together, there will be no 
firm ground—for either of us. 


“Long term investment 
of the resources of 
_ America and Britain.” 


8 HAROLD HARTLEY, K.C.V.O., M.C., 
-R.S, 


Vice-president of London Midland and Scot- 
tish Railway Company. 

Chairman, International Executive Committee, 
World Power Conference. 


I WRITE WITH THE MEMORIES OF NEARLY 
half a century of American friendship. To 
_the generosity of all those friends, to their 

_ readiness to give of their best in comrade- 
ship, wise counsel and material help, I 
owe much. I know the inevitable difference 

- in our make-up, inevitable from our dif- 
ferences in tradition, environment, oppor- 
tunity and the influx of new blood. Dif- 
ferences that are the more apparent because 


we speak the same language. 


And are not those very differences a 
source of strength? This war has proved 
_ it—just as the strength of a football team 
_ depends on the varying physique and tem- 
# nent of the fore ards and the backs 


with their common purpose: the will _ 


tries of Europe in face of Ge 


aggression, has be 


in one continent; that of Britain scattered 
in her farflung Commonwealth. Together 
they can give the world the leadership it 
needs so badly. ; 

What I have in mind is no Utopian 
dream, but a united effort to help each na- 
tion develop gradually the full use of its 
resources. This will need in peace even 
more vision, more concentration of effort, 
and clearer strategy than in war. It will 
demand all the courage, the tenacity, the 
patience and the resourcefulness that made 
the American frontiersman. Its success will 
depend on the long term investment of the 
resources of America and Britain to give 
the nations a new pattern of production and 
stability, based on their inevitable com- 
munity of interest. 


“Lasting unity of culture.” 


SIR KENNETH CLARK, K.C.B. 
Director of National Gallery 


IN UNIVERSITIES MODELED ON OXFORD AND 
Cambridge, under porticoes deriving their 
style from the architecture of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, American students read the 
classics of a literature which is their own 
as well as ours. Conversely, the English. 
writer finds it hard not to think of Walt 
Whitman and Henry James as his country- 
men; and, for both peoples, Abraham Lin- 
coln is the greatest hero of democracy since 
the seventeenth century. With this deep 
common inheritance, the differences which 
inevitably disturb the surface of political 
and economic relationship can hardly affect 
the more lasting unity of culture. 


“Next time” the Nazis 
would need only 
“rocket sites.” 


GEORGE M. TREVELYAN, O.M., 
C.B.E., F.B.A. 


Regius Professor of Modern History 
Cambridge, 1927-40. 
Author of many outstanding books. 


TAKING FIRST THINGS FIRST, THE FIRST WILL 
be to prevent the starvation and complete 
collapse of the nations which the Nazis 
have massacred, starved, and smashed to 
pieces in Europe; I suppose there will be a 
corresponding task in China and the East. 

The next thing will be to have practical 
and ever-ready machinery to prevent the 


_ Germans or Japanese from rearming. This 


can only be done by the cooperation of the 
USA and Britain; and, so far as Europe is 


concerned, their friendship with Russia. If — 
we fall apart again and give the Germans 


hope of rearming they are certain to do so. 
The extreme weakness of the o 


sion, and of China in 


Britain, and Russia, would at once revive 
Nazi plans and hopes the world over. — 

Moreover, next time the Nazis would 
not have to build up openly a great army 
and air force, as we so foolishly allowed 
them to do. All they need do next time ig 
secretly to prepare rocket sites. My sciem 
tific friends, who have been working at 
these things throughout the war, tell me 
that within a very limited number of years 
people will be able to make projectiles of 
such potency as to destroy all life within a 
wide area around the explosion. The wars 
of the future, if we permit them to take 
place, will be of that character. An in: 
spectorate in Germany to prevent such 
preparations will be necessary. 

A long convalescence will be needed for 
the world after this war, and it must be 
protected by the USA and Britain, in | 
friendship with Russia, standing ready to 
crush at once any Nazi attempt at rearma- 
ment. That is the only way to preserve 
peace and to turn the thought of the Ger 
mans and Japs away from the hope of 
revenge and into peaceful channels. 


How “use the years in 
which we can count 
on peace.” 


HAROLD J. LASKI 


Professor of Political Science at the London | 
School of Economics. ’ 
Acting chairman of National Executive of | 
the Labour Party and Labour Party Confer 
ence, 1944, 


I sEE NO REASON FOR ANY CLASH OF INTEREST 
between Great Britain and the United 
States that is not also a reason for a clash 
between the United States and any other | 
great power. j 

The critical moment will come when the 
demand for consumers’ goods has been 
satisfied, and the problem becomes one of 
finding markets for the immense produc 
tion capacity of both countries. The prob- 
lem is, of course, soluble; but it is not 
soluble if the economic system of either 
country is an expression of the kind of 
monopoly-capitalism increasingly character- 
istic of both our countries. For the natural 
political expression of monopoly-capitali 
is some form of corporate state; that state, 
by its own inner logic, is driven to eco- 
nomic imperialism in order to market its 
goods profitably, =a 
On a rough guess, I think it probable 
that there will be no clash of interes 
tween our two countries, certainly for 
years and perhaps for as much C2 
But the part of wisdom is . 
in which we can count on 


ent basis i 


umunity consumption means better 
Ith, better housing, higher wages, a full- 
use of science and technology, we shall 
ve experienced its agonies in vain. But 
we have learned this lesson, there is not 
eatom of ground for supposing that Brit- 
and America cannot hold the great ends 
llife in common. 

Jn these terms, we might enter upon 
»> of the most creative epochs in the 
man adventure. 


| 

indispensable part 
the new order 
things.” 


ITH SUMMERSKILL, M.P. 


bour Member, and Vice-president, Socialist 
edical Association. 


88ST YEAR | HAD THE PLEASURE OF VISITING 
¢ USA, and once more came away with 
© impression that although our ways of 
¢ may be different, our aspirations for 
e future of the world are fundamentally 
e same. 

The people of the USA and Britain hate 
ar; we loathe the waste, the destruction, 
e bestiality of it all. Then our common 
m must be to prevent the destruction of 
other generation of youth. It can be 
one. . . . Nations, like individuals, must 
> subject to discipline, and a world or- 
anization, with judicial power, supported 
y an international force to uphold its 
scisions, must be an indispensable part of 
.e new order of things. 

We have failed in the past because we 
id other nations have put expediency be- 
wre morality. This time we must not be- 
ay those who have died and suffered that 
ose who come after them may be free. 
here can be no real freedom without 
curity. 


We must hold together 
y good will and 
mutual duty.” 


J. MALLON, C.H., LL.D., J.P. 
/arden of Toynbee Hall, London 


on. Treasurer, Workers’ Educational Asso- 


ation. Member, Economic Advisory Council. 
overnor of BBC. 


FTER FIVE AND A HALF YEARS OF WAR WE 
| London were still under the shadow of 
erman demonology; of offensives not far 
way; of rocket bombs; of our homeless 
ns of thousands; and of the knowledge 
‘the want and misery that eat at the heart 
en of the liberated peoples. We are still 
vder the shadow of fear of the future 
at now overhangs all humanity—the hu- 
anity which Sacheverell Sitwell has com- 
ired to “an epileptic who falls into the 
-e and cannot learn his lesson that he 
ill be burned.” 

But are we really incurably feckless and 
ill-witted? Really powerless to avert our 
yom? We shall soon know. After the last 
ar France and Britain, with Europe in 
eir keeping, relaxed and fell apart; and 
Ist they slept or differed, new conspir- 


_-America understands 


acies were hatched and new weapons 
fashioned under their noses. Mankind can- 
not survive another such catastrophe. 

My deepest belief is that together Amer- 
ica and Britain can avoid it; but we must 
be linked by considerations deeper than 
those of economic ‘or political interest. We 
must hold together by good will (which 
abounds in London, particularly in the 
stricken districts which have been succored 
by noble gifts from America), mutual duty 
and sympathy. We mitiSiemake the most of 
similarities which are so easily overlooked 
and make the least of differences which are 
so easily magnified.’ 

Let sane Americans and sane British try 
so to unite our peoples that upon their 
friendship may be built a good peace, the 
maintenance of that peace, and the begin- 
ning of a new world. Whitman inspires me 
to ask: “Shall we stick to each other as long 
as we live?” 


“,..in restoring health 
to a stricken world.” 


ALLAN CREECH JONES, M.P. 


Labour member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 


FoR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE Four FREE- 
doms and the realization of the Atlantic 
Charter, the continued cooperation of the 
United Nations in peace is imperative. .. . 
Economic nationalism and policies based 
on restriction choked in the past many 
channels of fruitful collaboration between 
the nations. Just as no nation can now se- 
cure its own defense within the terms of 
its own frontiers, so no people can secure 
their own economic prosperity by neglect 
of the prosperity of other nations. We want 
expansionist economics and good social ser- 
vices and standards of living built up every- 
where. 

My recent visit to America convinces 
me that such world policies will only be 
possible insofar as there is an appreciation 
and sympathetic understanding of one an- 
other’s problems. Above all, Britain and 
America must work together in restoring 
health to a stricken world. 


That cooperation will be the more cor-__ 


dial if Britain understands that American 
interest in the larger world is not merely 
a material one and if, on the other hand, 
that “British im- 
perialism” is undergoing vast changes, is 
primarily concerned with liberal policies 
for developing the social, economic, and 
political well-being of dependent peoples. 


“More important than 
the identity of ‘ 
language.” 

CAPTAIN THE HON, QUINTIN HOGG, 
give. Member of the Tory Reform Group. 


PARTNERSHIPS ARE BASED PARTLY ON UNITY 
of sentiment and partly on community of 
interest. Bismarck once said the most im- 


portant political fact in the world was that 


the United States of America and Great 
sritain spoke the same language. This I 
believe to be true, but more important than 
the identity of language is the identity of 
tradition and of idealism, which separates 
the Anglo-Saxon nations from the rest of 
the world and unites them. This unity is 
not always apparent to ourselves, but it is 
very apparent to everybody else—which is 
perhaps more important. Add to this that 
a vast number of young Americans have 
now fought, worked or lived with British 
people and endured common experiences 
and common dangers; and that the same 
is true of by far the greater number of 
British men and women. Unity of senti- 
ment would therefore appear to be capable 
of attainment. 

Community of interest should not be 
doubted. Commercial differences are on the 
surface, but the security and freedom of 
our two countries is the over-riding interest 
of both, and both are supremely concerned 
with the future peace and prosperity of 
the rest of the world without which neither 
can itself be prosperous and safe. 

Stategically and politically our interests 
are the same. If we permit our policies to 
diverge, the interests of both countries will 
suffer. This is the business of the partner- 


ship. 


Functional interplay 
vs. “wishy-washy 
sentiment.” 


KENNETH LINDSAY 
Independent Member of Parliament. 


. . . My own atrTirupE To AMERICA Is so 
simple that I hesitate to advance it. I like 
America and trust Americans, just as I 


_dislike Germany and distrust Germans. 


From the moment I set foot in New York 
twenty-two years ago, as leader of the first 
Oxford debating team, I have been in- 
trigued by the New World. 

The thing which challenges my peace of 
mind is the American capacity for experi- 
ment, the fundamentally different approach 
to nearly all the problems that interest me. 
This challenge, this experimental attitude, 


is the supreme need of Britain and Europe. | 


We are an ancient people, up to our necks 
in history. Our virtues and failings derive 
largely from that fact. But I can count 
scores of friends on either side of the At 
lantic who recognize this fact. 

Unless British and Americans can mu- 
tually rejoice in our differences, no lasting 
progress in understanding is possible. I 
feel certain that Roosevelt and Churchill 
grasped this elementary fact at their first 
meeting. 

Sameness is no common bond, 

But the best way of appreciating differ- 
ences is to “talk shop.’ Doctors and doc- 
tors, architects and architects, teachers and 
teachers, journalists and journalists, actors 
and actors, traders and traders, civil ser- 


- 


vants and state officials. To understand each 


other’s virtues, it is necessary to rub mind 


against mind. Vague, wishy-washy senti-— 


ment is the worst medium—indeed it is a — 


dangerous vacuum. 
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Therefore, I would like to see the greatest 
possible functional interchange of persons, 
ideas, journals, books, and research. Compe- 
tition in excellence leaves little room for the 
tittle-tattle of petty rivalry. 

Magnanimity exists in such large meas- 
ure on both sides of the water that it 
might well be matched by comparable and 
deliberate organization. I think, therefore, 
that the time is overdue for planned co- 
operation at every level among as many 
professions as possible. It is hoped to start 
a British-American Education Committee; 
the ramifications of this one profession are 
endless, but the present contacts are negligi- 
ble. Multiply those contacts by a hundred, 
and the two countries are knit by thousands 
of personal and functional ties. 

Only by these humanistic and liberalizing 
influences can the Atlantic Community be 
reborn. To some of us it is not so much a 
problem as an adventure. The old men 
see everything in terms of problems. I 
pray, therefore, that each country will now 
build a fresh foundation out of the suf- 
ferings and common aspirations of war. 
We need your spirit; perhaps we, too, have 
something to offer you. 


“Two hundred million 
people” and their 
chance. 


GEORGE GIBSON 

Member, Lancashire Industrial Development 
Council. 

Former chairman, Trade Union Committee. 


Ir Is BECAUSE WE SPEAK THE SAME LANGUAGE 
that, on occasion, we are so disgracefully 
and rudely frank with one another; allied 
to the fact that in the family circle there 
are a few who either twist the Lion’s tail 
or disparage Uncle Sam. 

There are differences, of course, in our 
methods of approach to aims and aspira- 
tions that are fundamentally the same. 

Thus, only a minority of Britons appre- 

ciates that the United States consists of 
forty-eight separate states, each with a large 
degree of self-government; that your popu- 
lation has trebled in seventy years; and that 
yours is a country young in ideas, cosmo- 
politan in composition, still polyglot in 
language; virile, direct and uncompromis- 
ing in dealing with industrial or political 
problems. 
_ On the other hand, only a minority of 
Americans appreciates how Britain, with 
its ancient traditions and a comparatively 
small population, at once bears strategic 
relation to the continent of Europe anid is 
a focus of governmental and cultural in- 
fluence for approximately one quarter of 
the world’s peoples. Nor do all Americans 
realize that under the Statute of West- 
minster our great dominions can at any 
time declare their independence from all 
connection with Great Britain. 

If these differences are appreciated, and 
if we but realize that the British Common- 
wealth and the United States constitute 
the two greatest liberty-loving communities 
in the world, then . . . the two hundred 
million English-speaking people can be the 
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most important force capable of influencing 
world development in the direction of efh- 
cient democracy allied with individual free- 


dom. 


“The Atlantic Charter 
has been by-passed 
by events.” 


EMANUEL SHINWELL, M.P. 
Member, Labour Party. 


GRANTED THAT ANGLO-AMERICAN COLLABO- 
ration in international affairs is indispens- 
able to international unity—but whether 
this can be achieved depends on the ambi- 
tions of both nations in the Pacific zone. 
So far the U. S. and British governments 
have not disclosed their intentions, Can 
anyone say what these are? The Atlantic 
Charter is no answer. It has been by-passed 
by events. 

It would be helpful if both parties made 
a declaration: that, subject to subsequent 
decision by an International Authority, the 
end of the war in the Far East would wit- 
ness a return to the status quo. 

In the economic sphere, the difficulties 
are immense. In Britain the swing is in 
the direction of the “Left.” She cannot 
escape the consequences of present trends 
in Europe, which may be stimulated by 
the influence of Soviet Russia after the war. 
There is no trace of progressive thought 
in the speeches of public men in the United 
States, with perhaps the exception of Henry 
Wallace, whose interventions appear to be 
resented. 

Moreover a policy of foreign lending, 
which means the supply of U. S. goods to 
the borrowing countries, may have serious 
repercussions on British export policy, 

Bretton Woods is no answer. It should 
have been preceded by an economic agree- 
ment, based on the principle that export- 
ing nations must be ready to import, stimu- 
late home consumption, promote full em- 
ployment, and assist in raising the living 
standards throughout the world. This is 
the basis of international unity. In this 
matter the USA and Great Britain could 
take the lead. Otherwise, Goodbye to unity. 

American failure to recognize the growth 
of new ideologies is disturbing. 


Worldwide brotherhood 
in “quest for life 

and freedom.” 

GEORGE E. HAYNES 


National Council of Social Service. 


. . . LookInc BACK To THE DARK DAYS OF 
1939-40, it seems miraculous that the United 
States and the British group of nations 
should have this chance of shaping things 
to come. What are the fundamental con- 
ditions for success in this great adventure? 

First, both countries must learn (and 
that, quickly) to see world problems 
through the eyes of other peoples, many 
of whom have plumbed depths of despair 
unknown to us, 

Second, we must sharpen our insight into 


\ 
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-know those things which have made bar-— r 


the respective problems of our two coun- 
tries. . . . 1 am sometimes alarmed at the > 
extent to which cooperation has turned 
upon the steady nerve and restraint of the 
small number of officials responsible for ~ 
the new machinery of joint action and con- 
sultation. There must be far more widely | 
diffused understanding of what the con- 
tribution of each can and should be. __ 
Social workers have great opportunities | 
in underpinning the efforts of statesmen, — 
economists, and industrialists in creating | 
new instruments of cooperation. Social — 
workers in Britain and the United States © 
have much in common; for many years | 
we have had fruitful contacts. To strength- | 
; 
| 
| 


en and extend all true and constructive 
social activity should be our great aim, and 
in its fulfillment we can work beyond and 
over national frontiers. | 

Worldwide distress and dislocation will | 
require the best we have to give from ex- | 
perience gained in the past six years. Them 
prime condition for good international re-. 
lations is reciprocity and we have much 
to receive as well as give. 

I see in strengthened American-British 
cooperation the core of a worldwide brother- 
hood of all who serve the individual in 
his quest for life and freedom. 


“We both have things 
to unlearn and 
adjust.” | 
THE DOWAGER LADY READING, 
D.B.E., J.P. 


Chairman of Women’s Voluntary Services for 
Civil Defense, 


DuRING THESE YEARS OF WAR I HAVE SREN | 
much of American and Briton, side by side 
in tragic moments of attack and destruc- — 
tion, and have never failed to be thrilled 
by the consciousness of real values which ~ 
had been accepted naturally and unself- — 
consciously by both as they emerged from — 
the ordeal. 

Cooperation of our two nations is abso- ~~ 
lutely necessary to the sanity of the world, 
and its most important aspect is this mu- 
tual agreement on fundamentals. Frills and 
furbelows are apt to be worn and altered 
to suit individual tastes. The fabric is the 
important base, and we must concur on 
this or the world will suffer. _ 

We both have things to unlearn and to — 
adjust. We British, when we bring with — 
us tradition, worthwhile and rich, must 
see that it is a living and vital force and 4 
not a cloying and outmoded habit. We ~ 
must not allow our national inhibitions to _ 
generate tendencies which may appear 
supercilious. Equally you, on your side, will 


riers between us and act with generosity — 
of spirit for which your generosity of pocket — 
augurs well. Fs Aes a 
If we can both be honest enough in 
mind and soul to acknowledge and agree 
on the fundamental values of life, every- 
thing else will be a matter for adjustment — 
and arrangement. That acceptance will call 
for bigness of spirit and unselfishness of 
motive to the highest degree. . . . Trade, 
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pumerce, politics, standards of living, art 
yverything that makes up modern life— 
pst be based on a surety and the simpler 
|: base is and the easier to understand, 
better we shall weave and the finer 
| be the fabric. 

“ragically, the privilege of suffering has 
mn granted to countless men and women 
o through their despair have seen and 
ilized true values. 


IInderstanding of the people 
‘the people.” 


E. ASTBURY 


meral Secretary, Charity Organization 
inety, London. 

| 

IENDSHIP BETWEEN NATIONS DEPENDS LESS 


yon agreement between their statesmen 
in upon mutual tolerance among. their 
azens. Out of the trials of war have 
sen many opportunities for deepened un- 
rstanding between the peoples of the 
iited States and of Britain. The efforts of 
idericans to mitigate the hardships of the 
litish under air attack and conditions of 
al mobilization have been met by keen 
sire on our part, and especially on the 
rt of young people, to learn all they can 
ym the Americans stationed in this coun- 
~ about American history, education, in- 
stry, and ways of living. 
Radio discussions between groups of 
mericans and Britishers on all kinds of 
ics have often resulted in mutual re- 
rd. This should, I suggest, be fostered 
still wider use of the radio for free and 
ink discussions between ordinary men 
d women on both sides of the Atlantic 
subjects of mutual interest and—even 
re important—on subjects of possible 
agreement; for examples—the British at- 
ude to India and the American attitude 
ward the color problem. Also by the in- 


change of visits not only between pro- © 


sors, politicians and personnel manag- 
, but also between practical social work- 
, teachers, mechanics, students, and 
usewives. : 

[his understanding of the people by the 
yple is, I am convinced, the only stable 
indation for lasting British-American 
‘tnership. 


utual trust—is the 
eat thing we can 
irly ask. 

2 ERNEST BARKER 


fessor of Political Science, Cambridge. 
thor of many historical and political books. 


SEEMS TO ME THAT THE CONDITIONS OF 
glo-American cooperation are much the 
re as the conditions of cooperation be- 
en husband and wife in marriage. Tak- 
that analogy, for what it is worth, I 
uld suggest four conditions: 

. A husband and wife will do well if 
ther tells the other, day in and day out, 
at the other ought to be doing. Each 
tner is apt to find such lectures, even 
en they are as intimate as “Mrs. Caudle’s 
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curtain lectures,” a little tiresome. The best 
thing for partners is for each to be con- 
stantly telling himself what he ought to be 
doing himself, and especially what he 
ought to be doing to help his partner. 


2. A husband and wife will do well if 
they try to think together of a job they 
can do together—some piece of joint social 
work, some holiday they can share, some 
interest they can both cultivate. So, with 
our two nations: they will be wise to think 
of some joint work whieli the two of them, 
with their complementary gifts, can do well 
and truly together by putting their gifts 
together. 


3. A husband and wife must keep in- 
tellectual contact; they must not be merely 
a business concern for household arrange- 
ment, but also a concern of the mind, with 
a common set of intellectual interests. So 
again with our two nations: they will be 
wise to remember and promote their com- 
mon culture, and they need some joint in- 
tellectual institute—say, an Anglo-American 
Institute of Intellectual Collaboration—to 
keep them united together as a joint con- 
cern of the mind. 


4. A husband and wife must trust one 
another, believe in one another’s good in- 
tentions, and-give one another the honor 
of mutual confidence. It is just the same 
with our two nations. Let us on our side 
not be thought guilty by you on your side 
of power politics; and let us on our side 
not think you on your side guilty of power 
economics, or a desire to dominate the 
world’s markets. Mutual trust is the great 
thing, and that is the thing which we can 
fairly ask from one another. 


“Capital resources” and 
“underdeveloped 
countries.” — 


W. MANNING DACEY 


Editor of The Banker 
Financial Editor of “The Observer’ 


AT PRESENT, THERE IS AN ENORMOUS DIF- 
ference in economic philosophy and outlook 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. It would surely assist Anglo- 
American relations in the economic field if 
each country could take over something 
from the economic thinking of the other. 

In Britain, both the general public and 
businessmen tend to be “slump-minded.” 
This leads them rightly to stress the need 
for policies to maintain full employment, 
but at the same time renders them unduly 
well-disposed towards monopoly and _ re- 
strictive practices. 

In the United States, on the other hand, 
the tradition of rugged individualism is still 
strong. This leads to a healthy insistence on 
competition and low prices, but also en- 
courages the belief that the economic system 
can run on an even keel without state inter- 
vention to maintain effective demand. 

If British public opinion could be induced 
to take a more realistic attitude towards 
monopoly, and the American public a more 
realistic view towards full employment poli- 
cies, we should be very much advanced. In 


their relations with the rest of the world, 
the maintenance of a high national income 
at home is by far the most important con- 
tribution that our two countries can make. 

They can also help enormously by sub- 
scribing to the codes of international be- 
havior laid down, for example, in the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements, and in pressing for 
the gradual removal of trade barriers. 

Given this constructive approach towards 
internal and external trade, our two coun- 
tries could go far towards solving one of 
the world’s basic economic problems. 

At present, some areas with huge popula. 
tions, such as India and China, are living 
on the verge of subsistence for lack of capi- 
tal to develop their resources. In highly 
developed countries like Britain and the 
United States, on the other hand, a plethora 
of savings may be an actual danger, leading 
constantly to the threat of unemployment. 

If Britain and the United States can co- 
operate in building the kind of world in 
which their capital resources can be made 
available to the underdeveloped countries, 
hopes of an expanding world economy 
would become a reality. 


Alternatives to “bombast, 
misunderstanding 
and war.” 


JOHN M. RYAN 
Editor of Scope Magazine 


Ir THE BriTIsH AND AMERICANS CANNOT CO- 
operate, what hope is there for . . . the pre- 
vention of war? If peoples with the same 
social and cultural backgrounds, the same 
economic and trading traditions, and above 
all the same language, cannot cooperate, 
how can other nations divided in outlook 
and language hope to? The perfectionist’s 
dream of a World State is not for this gen- 
eration, but the partnership between our 
two nations could serve as a model of col- 
laboration to inspire the world and give it 
stability. 

Thus there is an immense responsibility 
on today’s politicians, teachers, editors, leg- 
islators, and all those thinking men and 
women who influence opinion in both 
countries, Let such men curb the first angry 
rush on hearing inflammatory reports from 
the other side. Sober reflection usually re- 
veals that home critics and political oppo- 
nents say worse things every day. 

This fiercely assertive nationalism is still 
the greatest source of bitterness and mis- 
trust between the countries. Its cure is tol- 
erance and education discarding the jingo- 
istic teaching of history—by re-editing the 
school textbooks. The adolescent belief that, 
because one happens to be born into it, one 
nation is superior to another—morally better 
and more courageous—is the foundation of 
national bombast, of international misunder- 
standing and, sooner or later, of war. 

The idea that an Anglo-American part- 
nership is more favorable to one nation than 
the other, essential to one and optional to 
the other, can only wreck the slender hope 
that the agony of the last six years has not 
been in vain and that at last the world 
begins to learn its lesson. 
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IV. AREAS OFS TENSION 


Europe and the Mediterranean 


Continent. By abandoning the detachment 
freedom—from fear of attack. 


Britain has become irrevocably part of the 
we, too, no longer possess, Americans can achieve a new 


IN SPEAKING OF A NATION’S FOREIGN POLICY, 
we are apt to use what Walter Lippmann 
calls “stereotypes.” We make words like 
Britain, France, Russia do as shorthand for 
that multiplicity and variety of views found 
among any people. That is, we expect dif- 
ferences of opinion as a matter of course at 
home—freely and sometimes violently ex- 
pressed. But the moment we discuss an- 
other country, we tend to give the false im- 
pression that it is a solid monolith—with- 
out internal fissures or shadings. 

This variety of views holds even for peo- 
ple living under dictatorship, but far more 
among those given to democracy. All the 
more, therefore, it is well to bear in mind 
that the British by no means think alike 
among themselves on controversial issues. 
For the sake of winning the war, all parties 
have loyally supported the coalition govern- 
ment of Winston Churchill. But Liberals 
and Laborites disagree with the Prime 
Minister on many fundamental points; nor 
do Young Tories see eye to eye with Old. 

Yet there is an underlying unity among 
political groups in Britain concerning the 
main objectives of British: foreign policy— 
a unity springing from dangers and glories 
shared in common over the centuries. It 
would be a mistake to assume that Neville 
Chamberlain misrepresented his people in 
1938-39—by his policy of appeasement. Be- 
fore Munich, the majority of the British 
people, like ourselves, wanted peace—and, 
again, like ourselves, were not aware of the 
steep price they would have to pay for it. 
Nor does Mr. Churchill today give an alto- 
gether incorrect picture of British concern 
for security, when he refuses to “liquidate 
the Empire.” 

There is a large measure of agreement 
among the British about aims, but consid- 
erable divergence about methods of achiev- 
ing them. _ 

Let us not forget, too, that in any major 
decision on foreign policy, the British must 
consider not only their own interests, but 
also the desires of the dominions and the 
interests of the colonies as they see them. 
Moreover, the British themselves are an 
unusually homogeneous people far less af- 
fected than we by special attachments to 
other countries such as influence our citi- 
zens of Polish or Finnish, German or Rus- 
sian, English or Italian antecedents. 


Britain and the Continent 


Unlike Russia, Britain is not, geographic- 
ally, an integral part of the continent; and, 
with a population of less than 50,000,000 
compared to Russia’s 190,000,000, cannot 
deploy comparable land forces or mass- 
produced war equipment. _ 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


—By the research director and editor of 
the Foreign Policy Association who has 
served as expert and consultant for 
United States and international agencies. 

Her recent Headline Book “After 
Victory—” is a postscript, charged with 
new prescience, to her prophetic volume 
in 1940—“Europe in Retreat.” 

In the interval, she has written or 
edited both FPA Reports and Headline 
Books which have been keen, vivid, serial 
exhibits of the war years. A yeasty force 
for enlightenment at home, these are 
welcomed by diplomats and members of 


the armed forces throughout the world. 


Britain’s disadvantage in this respect was 
not noticeable during the century of relative 
peace in Europe between the defeat of 
Napoleon and the outbreak of World 
War I. One of the first nations to feel the 
impact of the industrial revolution, Britain 
rapidly expanded production of manufac- 
tured goods and traded throughout the 
globe. Tsarist Russia could still regard her- 
self as a peer of Britain at the Congress of 
Vienna, but failed to adopt modern indus- 
trial techniques until late in the nineteenth 
century. Hence, in 1914, Russia, a nation 
great in territory, population, and potential 
resources, lacked the weapons to defend 
herself against aggression or to enforce de- 
cisions on others, and after three years of 
war with Germany reached a nadir of 
weakness at Brest-Litovsk in 1918. 

Since then, a quarter century of indus- 
trialization and agricultural collectivization 
under the aegis of the Soviet government 
has profoundly altered the relative posi- 
tion of Russia and Britain in Europe, and 
this change has affected the whole range of 
continental problems in which’ both great 
powers as well as the USA are concerned. 

Nor can Britain, with economic resources 
at home and abroad drastically reduced by 
six years of war, challenge the supremacy 
acquired in this same period by the United 
States in naval power and merchant marine, 
aviation, and finance. 

But the differences in the positions of 


Britain and the United States with respect 


to the continent are not only military and 
economic; they are also political. 

As late as 1939, Britain’s policy toward 
Europe still bore the imprint of past cen- 
turies, during which the urge to explore 
and colonize, and the need for imported 
goods not available in the British Isles plus 
the need for markets for British manufac- 
tures, had made London the nucleus of a 


far-flung empire. One by-product of this 


absorption in overseas affairs was that the 


British tended to regard Europe as on the 
periphery of their national interests. Their 
chief concern with the continent was to 
make sure that no other nation should be- 
come powerful enough to dominate it, or 
to form a coalition directed against the 
British Isles. Whenever such a prospect 
loomed on the horizon, the British promptly 
intervened—against Louis XIV, against 
Napoleon, against the Kaiser and Hitler. 
In intervals between such interventions, 
however, Britain tended to maintain a posi- 
tion of “splendid isolation,” emerging only 
occasionally to admonish European peoples 
when their conduct shocked the British 
sense of justice. And again and again, in- 
dividual Englishmen, from Byron who died 
for the glory that was Greece to the young 
men and women who in our day made the 
cause of the Spanish Republicans their own, 
fought for liberation of oppressed peoples. 


Illusions of Isolation 


World War II shattered permanently any | 
illusions the British still retained about the ~ 
possibility of isolation from Europe. True, 
the Germans did not succeed in invad- 
ing the British Isles. But they did succeed — 
in carrying the war right into Britain with ~ 
air raids, robot bombs, and rockets. +If 
there is one issue on which the British are 
unanimously agreed, it is that Britain, for ~ 
purposes of security, is now irrevocably part 
of the continent. 

This realization first came to them at a 
moment when, by a peculiar paradox, the 
United States appeared to be assuming the 
role toward Britain and Europe which 
Britain had so very recently played toward | 
the continent. We had intervened in Eu- 
rope ourselves in 1917 to prevent the dom- 
ination of a single military power whose 
victory held a threat to the security of this 
country. In 1941 we did this again. 

Like Britain, in the interval between two 
great interventions in this century, we with- 
drew into “splendid isolation.” Again, like — 
the British, we emerged from our retire- 
ment only occasionally to criticize the 
actions of other nations—without assuming _ 
any responsibility for the fate of Europe. — 

Just as France, and other European coun- — 
tries, found it difficult prior to 1939 to per- 

~suade Britain to take a consecutive and con- _ 


we would pull up stakes the moment Ger 
many was defeated, and leave them to face 
alone the problems of their own. vast 


At Yalta President Roosevelt gave strong intimation that the USA would 
This reassurance checked, temporarily at least, the trend to divide the 


altered relationships across the Channel. 

Much of the recrimination between Bri- 
tain and the United States over specific 
issues such as Greece and Italy has been 
due, on Britain’s part, to a painfully en- 
hanced apprehension about her future 
safety in the event that the United States 
should resume a policy of isolation. Much 
of our criticism of Britain has been due to 
our failure to realize that we can not shed 
all responsibility for the consequences of 
Allied military operations in Europe and, 
at the same time, publicly censure Britain 
for any “unilateral” measures she might 
take to safeguard her interests there. 

This clash of views, which for a time 
threatened to obscure the indefatigable and 
mutually loyal cooperation developed by 
Britain and the United States during this 
war, was materially alleviated at Yalta in 
1945. Before that conference, Britain con- 
fronted the dilemma bluntly pointed out 
two years before by Prime Minister Smuts 
of the Union of South Africa when he 
stressed the vast power Russia and the 
United States would command after the 
war, and urged Britain to strengthen her 
position on the continent by forming a coa- 
ition of western European nations. Other 
spokesmen, notably Lord Halifax, advocated 
consolidation of Britain’s relations with the 
dominions to offset her two great Allies. 


Yalta, the Turning Point 


_ At Yalta, President Roosevelt made it as 
clear as it is possible for an American 
President to do, that we intended to carry 
our share of responsibility in postwar Eu- 
rope; that we would implement this inten- 
on by cooperating at San Francisco with 


other nations in assuring world security 
through a United Nations organization. 
The American President’s decision, first 
publicly stated in his January, 1945, message 
to Congress, expressed the growing con- 
viction of the American people that the 
United States must use its influence con- 
structively in world affairs—not hide, os- 
trich-like, behind a “hands-off” ‘policy. 


More, that in this shrunken world the 
British Isles are our first line of defense 
against threats directed at us from Europe. 


Press Association 


take active part in reconverting Europe from war to peace. 
continent into British and Russian spheres of influence 


In the perspective of history, this decision 
will be recognized as having turned the 
tide of events for Britain and the continent. 
For had the United States chosen to remain 
indefinitely on the sidelines, Britain would 
have had no choice but to seek such security 
as she could by dividing Europe in concert 
with Russia into spheres of influence. Since 
Germany, presumably, would emerge from 
the war politically disorganized and eco- 
nomically shattered—no longer able to play 
the role of “honest broker” favored by Bis- 


j British Information Services 
Soviet Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden of 
Great Britain, Ivan M. Maisky, Russian Ambassador to Britain, after the signing of 
a twenty-year treaty between Britain and Russia, 1942, The terms of the treaty, how- 
ever, expressly provided for later integration with a collective system of security 
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marck and sought by Stresemann—Britain 
might have tried to dominate Europe west 
of “Germ: any, leaving Europe east of Ger- 
many to Russia. This could only have 
meant constant danger that the Reich itself 
would become a bone of contention between 
London and Moscow. 

On the eve of Yalta this, in fact, was the 
situation that was developing in Europe. 
Americans had denounced as “power poli- 
tics’ and “unilateral decisions” the trend 
toward division of the continent into Brit- 
ish and Russian spheres of influence. This 
trend was checked by President Roosevelt’s 
strong intimation at Yalta that the United 
States would take an active part in the re- 
conversion of Europe from war to peace. 

Yet Britain could not be sure that the 
check would prove more than temporary. 
Suppose the United States Senate should 
later be reluctant to support the Yalta un- 
dertakings? Or suppose the politburo should 
later pull the Soviet Union out of the 
United Nations group, in spite of or be- 
cause of developments at San Francisco? 

Then Britain, once again faced with in- 
security, would have to consider anew 
ways and means of mitigating her relative 
weakness as compared with the United 
States and Russia. Yet no policy except that 
of participation in a strong international 
organization has offered her much prospect 
of security—and the British are | clearly 
aware of this. 

For, ‘it is obvious that Britain can no 
longer achieve safety through isolation 
from Europe, or through alliances with 
Russia and France, or through a western 
European bloc; through closer ties with the 
dominions or through absorption in the 


affairs of the British Empire. Each one of 


these relationships is possible—but each is 
only a small piece of the machinery Britain 
needs for postwar security. Each of the 
small pieces, by its very existence, alarms 
other nations. Unless carefully integrated 
into the scheme of the United Nations, each 
might block its enduring establishment. 

At the same time, just as Britain’s po- 
sition in Europe is challenged by the rise 
of an industrially and militarily powerful 
Russia, so Britain’s position throughout the 
world is challenged by the vastly enhar -ed 
influence of both Russia and the United 
States, coupled with the growing demand 
of colonial peoples for independence—a. de- 
mand to which Moscow and Washington 
are each in its own way sympathetic. 


Balance of Power—the Old Recour 


The underlying situation is not new. 
Often unrecognized, it has existed since the 
consolidation of theGerman Empire in 
1870, which reached out not only for land 
power on the continent but, with the pass- 
ing of Bismarck, tried to cross British prows 


_ on the high seas. To, meet this potential 


threat, Britain joined hands with France 
and Russia at the turn of the century in the 
Triple Entente. « 

Following the defeat of Getinany in 
1918 (which left the Germans uncon- 
quered), Britain might have sought to as- 
sure the stability of Europe against German 
resurgence by vigorously supporting the 


I League of Nations and accepting France’s 


Pa 


‘ 


FRANCE ios 


ALGERIA 


PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION: 


concept of collective security backed by 
force of arms. Instead, with the United 
States rejecting the League, came a fresh 
attempt to achieve a balance of power on 
the continent. But Britain, estranged from 
Russia by the Bolshevik revolution, opposed 
France's policy toward the Weimar Re 
public as intransigent, and herself facili- 
tated German economic recovery. (This, by 
and large, was also the policy of the United 
States before Hitler came into power.) And 
when Frence, having failed to obtain guar- 
antees of aid against future German threats 
from either the United States or Britain, 
tried to bolster herself by alliances with 
the small nations of: western and eastern 
Europe, Britain frowied on this develop- 
ment, fearing that these alliances would in- 


ole the French, and hence the British, 


in another war. 
Thus, during the years when Washing- 


‘ton remained aloof from Geneva, and Lon- 
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don was unable to call the tune in Europe | 
unaided, the British were reluctant to ac- — 
cept any kind of commitments—either col- 
lective commitments under the League, or 
regional commitments under systems of — 
alliances. True, Prime Minister Baldwin 
went further than any other British spokes- 
man between the two wars by declaring, in. 
July of 1934, that Britain’s frontier lay on 
the Rhine; but even after that date, Britain © 
viewed developments east of the Rhine with — 


~detachment. 


Thus, during Hitler’s rise to power, 
London’s attitude of ‘non-intervention in 
the affairs of easterm Europe was on all 
fours with the policy of political non-inter- 
vention professed by the United States to- 
ward Europe right up to Yalta. 

Only when the seizure of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia had furnished incontro- 
vertible evidence of Hitler’s expansionist de- 
signs on the continent oe Britain gi e 
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ING THE BRITISH LIFELINE 


ARABIA 


ruarantees—which were to prove imprac- 
ical of fulfillment—to Poland and Greece. 
[he only great power which could have 
yrotected the countries of eastern Europe 
ind the Balkans against German conquest 
vas Russia. On the eve of Hitler’s invasion 
£ Poland, Chamberlain and Daladier felt 
t impossible to achieve working agreement 
vith Stalin whose terms, which included 
Russian occupation of the Baltic states, were 
ot acceptable to them. The breakdown of 
heir negotiations with Moscow, followed 
yy the conclusion of the Soviet-German 
lon-aggression pact of August 1939, left 
fitler free to attack Poland. Which he 
lid forthwith. 

In fulfillment of its guarantee to Poland, 
sritain entered the war against Germany, 
yut was physically unable to give the Poles 
angible aid at that critical hour. Nor was 
sritain, following the collapse of France 
n 1940, in any better position to make 
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good her guarantee to Greece when that 
country, in turn, was conquered by the 
Nazis in the spring of 1941. It was only 
when, after Pearl Harbor, the British and 
Americans had pooled their resources, that 
their successful campaign in North Africa 
became possible, and the counter-invasion 


‘of Italy opened the way for the liberation 


of France, Belgium, and Greece,-and the 
conquest of Germany. - er 

If British miscalculations during the 
inter-war years seem obvious to us on. this 
side of the Atlantic, we have little reason 
to claim greater omniscience, or to boast of 
more constructive action. 


Sea Power and Land Powers 


The record of the past half-century shows 
that Britain was not seeking ascendency in 
eastern Europe. She was interested in trade 
in that area, and in certain raw materials, 
notably in the oil of Rumania, but she 


was not prepared nor concerned to defend 
by force a region which she would have 
found difficult, for geographic reasons, to 
reach. This relatively aloof attitude of a 
maritime nation toward landlocked coun- 
tries squeezed between two great land 
powers, Germany and Russia, helps to ex- 
plain why Britain has so far accepted fairly 
philosophically Russia’s growing influence 
in eastern Europe. 

While there is no doubt that both British 
and American materiel told mightily in en- 
abling the Soviets first to withstand and 
then to throw back the Nazi invasion of 
Russia, that invasion in June 1941 was 
like a miraculous reprieve to the British, 
hard-pressed as they were. And_ since 
then they have been in no mood to contest 
Moscow’s demand for postwar security, in 
many respects similar to their own. Some 
among them—mostly Conservatives—have 
questioned Russia’s methods, notably in Po- 
land; just as others—mostly Laborites and 
Liberals—questioned more vigorously the 
methods of their own government, notably 
in Greece. But such crossfires of criticism 
have not so far thwarted Britain’s efforts to 
cement her wartime alliance with the 
Soviet Union. 

In 1942, to reinsure herself against the 
possible failure of plans for a world or- 
ganization, Britain did what she had hesi- 
tated to do between 1919 and 1939. She 
reverted to her pre-1914 policy by conclud- 
ing a twenty-year alliance with Russia. It 
should be noted, however, that the terms 
of this treaty expressly provided for later 
integration with a collective system of se- 
curity. 

Britain’s altered relations with Russia , 
also affect her attitude toward Germany. 
From 1870 on, Britain had found herself 
challenged by Germany in world markets 
—as an industrial producer; on the high 
seas—as a naval power. 

Today, with the destruction wreaked on 
the Reich by Allied invasions from east and 
west, most of Germany’s key industries 
have been reduced to rubble. For years to 
come, Britain will have little to fear from 
German competition — however much it 
may have to fear from that of the United 
States. 

At the same time, the decline, and even 
the possible disintegration, of the Reich 
will create a sort of political vacuum on the 
continent which both Russia and Britain 
may seek to fill. There, again, the British 
government has appeared to favor a division 
of influence. 

Mr. Churchill supported Russia’s proposal 
that Poland should be compensated for the 
loss of eastern territory by the acquisition of 
East Prussia and Upper Silesia—a proposal 
sanctioned at Yalta, with the proviso, joint- 
ly pressed by the United States, that the 
new Polish government should be broadly 
representative—the proviso’ that became a 
moot point at San Francisco. 

Nor has Britain registered public objec- 


‘tions to Russia’s claims for German terri- 


tory on the Baltic, including Koenigsberg. 
Under new circumstances the British Prime 
Minister made no demand for restoration 
of the Baltic states, whose incorporation 
into the USSR was resisted to the limit in 
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1939 by both Chamberlain and Daladier. 

Meanwhile, however, some leading or- 
gans of British opinion had long opposed 
partition or dismemberment of the Reich, 
fearing that such measures would merely 
fan the desire for a war of revenge among 
the Germans and, at the same time, make 
Poland peculiarly dependent on Russia for 
protection against a resurgent Germany. 

Taking the long view, Britain’s future 
security seems to depend not so much on 
what may be done to weaken Germany, as 
on what is done to strengthen the rest of 
Europe and the world. 

If Britain was thus ready to acknowledge 
Russia’s predominance in eastern Europe 
(preferably within the framework of a 


United Nations organization of which the 
United States would be an active member), 
she is clearly not prepared to relinquish 
her influence in areas strategic to her own 
security as a nation peculiarly dependent 
for her very existence on overseas trade, 
and therefore on sea routes. Let us take a 
look at the map on the preceding pages. 


Along the British Lifeline 


Britain must have the collaboration of 
Belgium and Holland for protection of the 
English Channel; yet neither of these coun- 
tries wants to be confined exclusively with- 
in a British sphere. 

Britain needs also a strong France for 
the defense of vulnerable points in Europe 


British sentries watch a ship pass through Suez, bound for the Orient 
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“The Rock”—Britain’s fortified gateway to the Mediterranean at Gibraltar 
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and Africa fronting on the Atlantic Ocean, 
and for defense of the Mediterranean, 
through which runs the “lifeline” of the) 
Empire, linking the British Isles with both 
Near and Middle East and with the Orient 
through the Strait of Gibraltar and the 
Suez. Yet France, too, does not want to 
rely solely on Britain for its security, and 
has already concluded an alliance with 
Russia—which General de Gaulle hoped at 
the time would give her an automatic 
guarantee of Russian aid irrespective of any 
future international organization. A bloc 
of Britain with the Low Countries and 
France, has seemed feasible only as a part 
of the United Nations organization. 

Next, a look at the Mediterranean. The 
British must have friends all along the 
shores of that strategic sea. We know our- 
selves how precarious was our position and 
that of the British in our joint North Afri- 
can invasion as long as a hostile Italy, allied 
with Nazi Germany, controlled its coasts, 
along with bases in Sicily and Sardinia, and 
some of the Greek islands. We can under- 
stand Britain’s policy in that area better 
today than we did before 1941. 

With Portugal, Britain has maintained an 
alliance since the fourteenth century—an 
alliance that has not been visibly shaken by 
Portugal’s determination to remain neutral 
in the war. In spite of strong public sym- 
pathy for the Spanish Republicans during 
the civil war, and the announced deter- 
mination of the United Nations to further 
democracy in Europe, Britain had found it 
expedient to remain on officially good terms 
with the fascist regime there. So had the 
United States. In Britain’s case, this course 
was influenced not only by the military 
necessity of protecting Allied operations in 
North Africa, but also by her need for taw 
materials produced by Spain, notably iron. 

While there is no reason to believe that 
the present British government has ap- 
proved Franco’s policies, it has given the 
impression that as an alternative it would 
prefer the reestablishment of the throne 
there rather than of the republic. This pre- 
dilection for limited monarchies in Europe, 
which Mr. Churchill has candidly admitted 
—although it is not shared by his political 
opponents—threatened for a time to jeopar- 
dize Britain’s relations with Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece, all of which are in the 
throes of internal change, and all of which 
play a strategic role in Britain’s security 
plans in the Mediterranean. To avert im- 
pending crises, however, Mr. Churchill f- 
nally pressed both King Peter of Yugoslavia 
and King George of Greece for decision 


permitting the establishment of regencies 


in both countries. 
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Heritage of Colonialism 


The cumulative liberation of the Italian 
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peninsula eases the situation there. The 


British have not forgotten their hard cam- 
paigns in Africa and Mr. Churchill has de- 


clared that Italy. must “work its passage 
back.” In the long run, however, an in 
poverished, demoralized peninsula wo 
be a liability to the British and it is 
their interest that Italy should recover 
(Continued on page 254) ~ 


PALESTINE 


~as a Refuge 
from Fascism 


How European fugitives have been caught— 
between the Black Sea’and a White Paper— 
in their quest for safe harbor and good 


fortune in an old and newly Promised Land. 


IRA A. HIRSCHMANN 


On December 17, 1941, tHE SS Struma, 
400 tons, totally unseaworthy, and flying a 
Panamanian flag, steamed down the Black 
Sea from Constanza, Rumania, and 
through the Bosporus to Istanbul. Built 
years before to accommodate 100 passen- 
Pers, it carried 769 ... . all Jewish exiles 
from death traps in Bulgaria and Rumania. 

For many weeks the ship languished in 
these waters off the historic port city so 
long known as Constantinople. Efforts of 
passengers to leave the boat were unavail- 
ing. 

Deaf ears were turned to sympathetic 
intermediaries who importuned the author- 
ities to permit it to dock. Turkish officials 
would not authorize it to land anywhere 
in Turkey; nor British officials give per- 
mission to do so in Palestine. 

Two months later, despite warnings that 
the Struma was in such condition that it 
would go to pieces, the Turks ordered its 
captain to put to sea. In desperation the 
passengers painted a large sign across the 
ship which read “SAVE US”—in full view 
of the milling throngs of Istanbul and of 
the diplomatic corps of the various nations 
stationed there. The sign went unheeded 


and the vessel steamed out of the harbor. 


without food, water or directions—without 
even a pilot. ; 
Five miles north of the Bosporus the 


Struma was blown to bits. It sank immedi- ~ 


ately, carrying men, women and children 
to the bottom of the Black Sea. One man 
‘survived. 

The Struma Became a Symbol 
Innumerable other stories had reached 


precedents for persecution and barbarity. 
‘The public had become partly callous to 
ales of horror, but the dramatic sinking 
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is side of the Atlantic which set new 
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United Paiccans 


Appeal 


The first boat to travel the Mediterranean with refugees from 
Nazi terror after war began, brought 754 to a haven in Palestine 


of the Struma sent a twinge of conscience 
around the civilized world. 

Young Palestinians at Istanbul had been 
risking their lives in getting a trickle of 
refugees out of the Balkans. The fate 
of the Struma did not dissuade them from 


—By an American businessman who 
spent the better part of 1944 as special 
representative in Turkey of the War 
Refugee Board created by President 
Roosevelt. 

His is a fresh approach to Palestine. 
Himself a Jew, not hitherto interested in 
Ziouism, he helped break down barriers 
to a place where refugees are welcomed 
and freely incorporated in a new land 
of pioneering. 

This followed earlier visits to Euro- 
pean capitals as representative of anti- 
Nazi organizations; participation in the 
Evian Conference; and wartime service’ 


with the War Labor Board and the 


Smaller War Plants Corporation. 


A trustee of the University in Exile 
and member of the Board of Higher 
Education in New York, Mr. Hirsch- 


~ mann has been in turn vice-president of 


Saks Fifth Avenue and Bloomingdale’s, 
New York. Earlier with L. Bamberger & 


Company (Newark), he helped develop 


Station WOR; and recently has initi- 
ated Metropolitan Television, Inc., and 
FM Station WABF—subsidiaries of 
Federated Department Stores. These are 
experimenting both in ultra high fre- 
quencies and in lifting program stand- 
ards in education and music. 

This article is drawn from chapters 
of a forthcoming book dealing with the 
full span of his rescue work for refugees 
in the Middle East. 
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continuing what were clandestine tasks of 
mercy. On the contrary, it sharpened their 
determination to break through the vicious 
conspiracy against life and liberty. And 
14,000 miles away in the United States, 
itself a nation born of fugitives from 
oppression, the ship came to signify a 
general and official obliviousness to the 
human stakes in what was afoot. The 
New York Times observed in an editorial: 

“There is evidence that, in other in- 
stances, Nazis have taken diabolical pleas- 
ure in presenting the British with such 
problems. It may be difficult to say what 
the answer should have been. But no 
matter what policies fall by the wayside, 
not one of those lives should have been 
endangered.” 

With wider popular backing, numerous 
organizations—church, peace, Jewish, civil 
liberty, and others—made themselves felt 
in Washington. They pressed the question 
home: How could our old hot struggle 
for human freedom be reconciled indefi- 
nitely with a cold disregard of mass 
slaughter? We did nothing to open our 
own doors to refugees, but sentiment 
finally crystallized behind the Gillette 
Resolution which reached the verge of pas- 
sage by the U. S. Senate. This recom- 
mended a Presidential Commission to 
“effectuate plans of immediate action de- 
signed to save the surviving Jewish people 
of Europe from extinction at the hands of 
Nazi Germany.” 

There was recent history back of the 
apparent helplessness with which Allied 
and neutral governments looked at this 
macabre spectacle in the Bosporus; and 
back of the feebleness of their attempts 
to use the weight of official power and 
moral indignation to call a halt to its like. 

War between nations is one thing. With — 
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To the concentration camp. Lashed by guards, the line grew at every village 


End of the road, Each day carts left the camp piled high with dead bodies 


CHILDHOOD MEMORIES 


“A reminder of what my eyes saw over there in Transdniestria,” wrote Avigdor, now 
fifteen and in his own words “extremely happy” in Palestine. His drawings depict 
the Rumanian concentration camp where he spent two years, and where his father died 
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its modern air arm, it spills tragedy as 
never before over into civilian life where 
women, the aged, and children dwell. But 
during this war, and the years before it, 
civilization has confronted something more 
intimate and excruciating in the Nazi ter- 
ror and in the resulting trek of fugitives 
from fascism. 


A Ten-Year Lag 


Back in 1933, James G. McDonald, 
then chairman of the (American) Foreign 
Policy Association, had been appointed by 
the League of Nations as High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees from Nazi Germany, 
but finally withdrew disheartened by gov- 
ernmental inaction. | 

In 1938, President Roosevelt sought con | 
certed action from a fresh angle. Thirty-two 
governments responded to his invitation to 
attend a conference at Evian, France; but 
efforts there to substitute planned migra- 
tion for chaotic dispersal. failed to lead 
their representatives to open doors and 
work out a solution. On that front the 
conference came to a dead end.* In 1943, 
an Inter-Allied Conference on Refugees, 
held at Bermuda, also failed to accomplish 
anything so drastic as to block wholesale 
murder. 

Toward the end of the Evian conference 
(which I had attended as a consultant), 
the chance offered to visit Vienna. This 
was after the Nazi Anschluss; the old Aus- 
trian capital was already an armed camp. 
There I saw Austrian Nazis in a frenzy 
of animal enthusiasm that sounded like 
the rumblings I had heard from a blood- 
thirsty posse as prelude to a Negro lynch- 
ing in our own South. These had been 
isolated excesses; in Vienna I was to wit- 
ness them wholesale. ' 

Ultimately, an altogether new—and this 
time, American—instrument was forged 
when in January, 1944, President Roose- 
velt set up the War Refugee Board. There 
were cynics who discounted it as a po- 
litical expedient, another futile gesture; but 
to me it was an answer to the cry of count- 
less forgotten “little people.” Composed 
of the Secretaries of State, War, and Treas- 
ury, the board provided direct access to 
top levels of administrative decision and 
was empowered to take action for the im- 
mediate rescue of “as many as possible of 
the persecuted minorities of Europe, racial, 
religious, or political and all civilian vic- 
tims of enemy savagery... .” 

Thus, the great War Powers of the 
American President were geared for action 
to save lives. 

John Pehle was appointed executive di- 
rector of the new board and was to make — 
a brilliant record as such. In my assign- 
ment as its representative in the Middle 
East, I can bear witness to his insight and 
swift backing at every stage. I was to go 
as a special attaché to the American Embas- _ 
sy at Ankara, and -before setting out I 
met with him and..his group. of young, 


.. For an authoritative appraisal of the present 
situation, past moves and measures, and postwar — 
needs, see “Without _a Country,” by Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, Survey eee, March, 1945. ‘Unders 
the administration of Sir Herbert Emerson, the 
Intergovernmental Committee, originated at Evi ; 
has recently shown activity and it may be hoped will 
count for more in the postwar period. cay 
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lergetic assistants in Washington. Mr. 
chle showed me a large wall map and 
ointed to “Transdniestria,” a section then 
scupied by the Rumanians between the 
ug and Dniester Rivers. “This,” he said, 
s the notorious ‘Death Valley. The Ru- 
anians concentrated 175,000 Jews from 
leir major cities here. It is disease-in- 
sted and only 75,000 remain alive. See 
hat you can do about it.” Only today 
came across the entry in my notebook 
1 a businessman’s shorthand: “Transdnies- 
ia—Pehle says break it up.” But that is 
nother story. 


From Washington to Ankara 


What was my first army transport plane 
90k off from Miami with a group of young 
ficers (from twenty to twenty-four years 
ld) who had been drilled for jobs in 
ar corners of the earth. As each got 
board, he was handed a sealed envelope; 
nd this was the moment when “the finger 
vas to point” to a funny name on the map 
—to a little dot where life and death 
vould be at stake for him. First there 
vas silence. Then, beginning with a ruddy- 
aced captain next me, the word “Delhi” 
vas repeated up and down the plane. 

As we roared over the water my fellows 
tared into space with set faces. Then came 
estlessness, then murmurs, then a wise- 
rack. Within five minutes they were 
mn the floor in a circle, pouring out of their 
ockets miscellaneous varieties of choco- 
ates, cakes, and cigarettes which became a 
‘commonwealth.” They were back in their 
tride—on a road very different from that 
yf refugees plodding over pitch black Bal- 
can hills—but a road nonetheless on the 
danger list of the same world war. 

My first sight of Palestine was from a 
lane which the Royal Air Force had cour- 
eously provided at the Heliopolis Airport 
at Cairo. We had started at sun-up. The 
Sinai Desert exhaled dry and skulking 
winds. The Egyptian land of Goshen, 
though the fattest Joseph could offer his 
brethren, looked barren and abandoned. 
Heat, height, and sand blotted out the toy 
figures far below of men and camels and 
herds. . . . It was after we had flown for 
hours over this Bible country between the 
Nile and the Dead Sea that fresh signs of 
green were an exciting reminder of the 
Land of Promise. 

My fellow travelers were two hatless en- 
gineers with large blueprints under their 
arms en route to Teheran on an oil mis- 
sion. They passed their time by sketching 
impromptu designs on the back of en- 
velopes. “We could save half the steel on 
this plane,” I heard one yell to the other 
above the roar of the motors. Americans, 
of course; also bent on wartime pilgrimage. 

Before we landed a storm caught us up 
in its clouds; the plane circled and bumped 
until the pilot found a hole to dive down 
into the modern airport at Lydda. This 
is hard by the equally modern seaport 
of Tel Aviv. 

One of the surprises that greets a vis- 
itor is the new seafaring aspect of the 
Jewish development in Palestine. From 
the start, communication and transport with 
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the outer world have been crucial to its 
success. One who knew that well was the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, who himself was to 
become a wartime refugee later in the Nazi 
capital of Berlin. A thorn in the side of 
the British over the years, he had unmis- 
takably proved his prowess in provoking 
Arab-Jewish friction. The way he insti- 
gated a strike and closed the old port of 
Jaffa is a matter of history in this new 
chapter in pioneering. Almost overnight 
the Jews built a ngw port at Tel Aviv 
and it is apparent that they will develop 
not only agriculture and industry—but 
maritime trade as well. 

From Lydda we rode by automobile to 
Jerusalem—an hour and a half up through 
steep hills where both Holy Writ and chap- 
ters in the long history of civilization have 
been written. You could scarcely fail to 
sense links between past and future in the 
gray olive trees that bordered the winding 
road and then the massive patches of green 
that were orange groves. : 

Sitting with me in the BOAC car was 
a British lieutenant, wounded in the battle 


of El Alamein, who told of how Rommel 
had out-maneuvered their tank artillery 
with an end-run play. His own tank had 
caught fire and he knew nothing until 
he woke up in a hospital with burns and 
a leg fracture. Later, given his choice 
of an area in which to do intelligence 
work, he picked Palestine. Why? “Be- 
cause there’s no place in the world so 
inspiring,’ he answered. “Once anyone 
has been here, somehow he always wants 
to return.” 


Said in English—and in Hebrew 


That was the first time I heard this said 
from such a source. On my next visit 
to Cairo a British general used almost the 
same words. (No, he was not being 
polite; he was giving me a rugged vest- 
pocket lesson in riding camel-back!) In 
the course of my work, I was to hear the 
sentiment repeated in a score of English 
versions compounded of friendliness, in- 
sight, and zest. Good to remember when 
contrary views were expressed in other 
quarters, as in the case of a British staff 


Courtesy of Hadassah 


Palestine and Its Neighbors 
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Hadassah 


After six months of good care. Part of a group of nearly 1,000 brought from Teheran 
to Palestine, these orphans had wandered from Poland through Europe and Siberia 


Sa 


Arab women and children with the district doctor at one of 


5 


the fifty child welfare 


wi 


stations set up in Palestine by Hadassah, Women’s Zionist Organization of America 


oficer who, when we were flying from 
Algiers to Oran, volunteered that, “We 
shall never forgive Lord Balfour for get- 
ting us into this mess.” 

_ What that wounded British tank lieu- 
tenant felt about getting back to Palestine 
is something the Jews there today chime 
in with—regardless of the fact that their 
own “return” to this “homeland” has come 
hundreds of years after the migrations to 
Europe in the Middle Ages in which their 
ancestors took part. 

Many of the newcomers may be thought 
of as saying it in a score of tongues and 
dialects spoken in the countries which they 
left under fascist duress, saying it all the 
more because of agonies gone through in 
the process; and in spite of the tough work 


they have since shouldered on their new 
frontier, the intimate griefs that stab them, 
the uncertainties ahead in their venture. 
What is more significant as a cultural 
bond, they are saying it in the Hebrew 
language. Hebrew signs catch the visitor’s 
eye on every hand in Jerusalem, but it is 


even more arresting to hear the clear articu- - 


lation of this speech and sense its identi- 
fication with the people. 

Jerusalem is high, its pure air stimulat- 
ing. Coming from areas of war stress, the 
spirit of the Palestinian people was like a 
fresh breeze to me. Here, in a land rooted 
deeply in historic tradition, was inspiring, 
confident positivism. 

Fortitude, abiding faith in the future, 
take the place of doubts and fears, of sad- 
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British Embassy in Ankara to take “paral-_ 


lel action.” 


nesses and frustrations, the discrimination 
and persecution, experienced by newcom- 
ers among them from lands long under the 
fascist heel. This was true also of farmers, 
bankers, and craftsmen, no less than social 
workers, teachers, and journalists with 
whom I talked. As they spoke I could 
see in their mind’s eye barren soils trans- 
formed into meadows and fields, denuded 
hills turned into vineyards and orchards, 
factories, schools, hospitals, temples verit- 
ably built on rocks. These things had — 
been done. And others after them! | 

Meanwhile, the multitude of their prob- 
lems, economic, political, and racial, are | 
turned around in a thousand facets of | 
never-ending discussion among long time 
residents and new. But they are most 
often turned over with the confident side 
up. An eighty-year-old American and an 
eighteen-year-old Viennese spoke to. me 
with the same light in their faces. 

With irrigation and _ industrialization, 
new waterpowers, fertilizers, crops; new 
health measures and new patterns for co- 
operative effort, some among them forecast 
an absorptive capacity in Palestine of “a 
million—a million and a half—two mil-_ 
lions... .” These figures on the cuff of 
a great hope are debated. But no one speaks 
of a ceiling for immigration. 

Much less do they accept as final the 
limitations of the British White Paper 
which in 1939 prohibited further Jewish 
immigrants beyond a total of 75,000 to be 
admitted over the next five years. Today, 
that rigid quota is practically exhausted; 
the time limit is up. Even the immutable 
laws of the ancient Medes and Persians 
were written on tablets of clay, and have 
mostly turned to dust. And modern Jews 
know the grievous human costs exacted By 
this wartime quarantine against their own 


flesh and blood. : 


The Young Palestinians 


On my arrival in Ankara, I made the 
rounds of the various Embassies at the 
Turkish capital—not only to become ac- 
quainted with the envoys but to learn the 
reasons for the five-year-long blockade 
of refugees from the Balkans. The Brit- 
ish insisted that the Bulgarians were with- 
holding from refugees the necessary exit 
permits to provide entry to Palestine. The 
Turks insisted that it was the British who _ 
were at fault. My conferences sent me 
round in an endless circle. What dis- 
couraged me were not only the compli- — 
cations ensnaring would-be exiles, but the — 
evident disinterest of many officials. 

It was to John Pehle and his lively as- 
sociates in Washington that I owed my first. 
encouragement after early weeks of despair. 
I had learned that hundreds of visas for 
children, who had been languishing on. 
the borders of Bulgaria for almost two 
years, either had been lost or caught in 
some snare of red_ tape. Following my — 
urgent request to thé: War Refugee Board 
in Washington, London instructed the 


Eventually the visas were lo- 
cated in the Embassy itself where. the 
(Continued on page 265) ‘yp 


Black Star 


Pre-war Hong Kong, British port on the Chinese coast. The homes on the hill belonged to Europeans 


The Pacific Basin and India 


Shipped somewhere East of Suez, men in the armed forces, British and Americans alike, 
have encountered issues old and new; clashes, fears, fresh hopes, and common purposes. 


IE WEATHER WAS HOT AND STEAMY; THE 
od excellent—although we were dining 
wartime Chungking. Our host’s cook 
is from Peking. We had ceased talking 
out the pouring rain and deep mud, and 
> ebb and flow through them of the 
nies on the long Sino-Japanese front. 
After the British Ambassador and the 
nerican Chargé had left, I turned to one 
the wisest of the Chinese who had re- 
ined and ventured to put this question: 
“Tell me what troops are most popular 
China—British or American?” 

His answer came quick as a flash: “The 
itish—much more so today than the 
nericans.” 

‘But why?” I asked, “What do you 
ribute that to?” 

He hesitated for a moment and then 
lied, “There are virtually no British 
ops in China.” 
The roles had been reversed! In Hong 
ng and Shanghai, and no less in Bombay, 
lombo and Singapore, it had always been 
honest, long-suffering British “Tommy” 
o was regarded as the personal military 
bodiment of Western law and order— 
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an epitome of occidental “imperialism.” 
Now in the kaleidoscope of World War 

II, it is the American GI who steps on 

Chinese toes. That is, the American army 


is busy transforming precious rice plots 


into airfields, broadening narrow cart tracks 
into modern motor roads, demolishing 


—By the secretary general of the Insti-. 


tute of Pacific Relations, whose posts 
have spanned the secretaryship of the 
YMCA in India, soon after the turn of 
the century, to his presidency of Rus- 
sian War Relief in the USA in the 
Forties. He is a director also of United 
China Relief as well as the American 
Russian Institute and the China Insti- 
tute of America. . 

Bay-Stater, Harvard educated, he saw 
wartime service in France (1917-19). His 
gifts for cooperation and research, em- 
ployed spiritedly in both hemispheres, 
are recognized in such decorations as the 
Order of the British Empire, the French 
Legion of Honor, the Order of the 
Crown of Siam. 


villages to clear the way for training fields 
and artillery ranges. : 

For years Yankees have been twisting 
the lion’s tail because Britannia ruled not 
only the waves but much of Asia. This re- 
mark of a Chinese sage spoke volumes for 
Americans to ponder. 

The simple truth is that public relations 
between nations are often the sum total of 
the private relations of innumerable indi- 
viduals. Again and again, personal incidents 
have been as decisive in shaping national 
attitudes in the Orient as the pronounce- 
ments of government. 

It may prove that in some areas the atti- 
tudes of the Americans will seem sounder 
than those of the British or vice versa. 
Also both these people, in spite of their 
recognized virtues, have often failed to 
understand the nature of the problems 
which they confront—and create. It is to be 
hoped that the author will not be accused 
of cynicism with reference to the behavior 
of either. I must admit being irked by 
those Americans who are invariably hostile 
to the British, by those Britons who are 
invariably contemptuous of Americans; 
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Black Star photos 


Singapore harbor, 1941. Here Tommy Atkins was the symbol of Western law and order 


and, even more, by those in both camps 
who have little faith in the peoples of Asia. 


Insight and Common Purpose 


Let me begin with some official declara- 
tions and acts which reveal both common 
purpose and sensitiveness to public opinion. 
Thus, the terms of the Cairo Declaration 
of 1943 would at once liberate Manchuria, 
Korea, Formosa, and deprive Japan of her 
island bases in the Pacific. 

Contrary to some commentators, there is 
no evidence to date that the Soviet Union 
plans to annex either Manchuria or Korea. 
When I saw Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek in Chungking in 1943, I asked him 
whether he thought Korea should once 
more become part of China, be placed 
under the joint trusteeship of China, the 
Soviet Union and the United States, or 
become independent. He dismissed the first 
two alternatives outright; declared that 
Korea should be completely free. He thought 
that at first it would need some financial 
and technical assistance from abroad, which 
might well be supplied jointly by the three 
powers. Later, at Cairo, China, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States went on record 
for Korea’s independence “in due course.” 

The great island of Formosa is indis- 
putably Chinese. Some authorities have 
maintained that the World Security Organ- 
ization would find that it offers better 
facilities than Hong Kong as a United 
Nations naval, military, and air base; but 
it is recognized that this is something which 
could only be accorded by the government 
of China which should exercise complete 
sovereignty in Formosa. 

To the south, the. people of Cambodia 
demand the return, of territory seized by 
Thailand (under Japanese inspiration) in 
1941. The Free Thai movement has already 
repudiated the annexation of territories be- 
longing to Burma and anticipates an amic- 
able adjustment over those in dispute with 
Indo-China. 

The future of the great British port city 
of Hong Kong on the Chinese coast, now 
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in Japanese hands, is more debatable and 
was left unsettled by the Cairo Declaration. 
At the Hot Springs Conference (1945) of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, a Chinese 
member remarked that with its prepon- 
derantly Chinese population, its return to 
China would contribute greatly to good 
Chinese-British relations. Hong Kong is not 
an old treaty port but a colony; and a 
British member replied that its settlement 
was due to Western enterprise. It was built 
on bare rocks by a combination of British 
investment and Chinese sweat and muscle. 
The issue was clearly one which neither 
British nor Chinese delegates were eager 
to press at the present time, believing that 
more acute. issues should take priority. 
When Japanese propagandists visited the 
United States a decade ago, their audiences 
listened with Western cynicism to the argu- 
ment that, because they had spent so much 


Before Singapore fell, the largest foundry in Malaya was busy with British war needs 


blood and treasure in “pacifying’ Man- 
churia, the Imperial government could 
never relinquish its special interest there. 
Certain American voices which recently 
have raised somewhat the same argument 
of sacrifice may meet European cynicism 
in making similar claims for anything from 
atolls to wide areas, taken in the sweep 
of our successful Pacific campaign. 

American treatment of the Philippines 
has been a great contrasting entry on the 
other side of the ledger. 


Imperialism vs. Isolationism 


The Pacific islands and the East Indies 
bring us to the fresh upsurge of the ques- 
tion: “Are colonial empires a threat to world 
peace?” Americans may well ask them- 
selves whether in the last twenty-five years 
British imperialism proved any more a 
cause of World War II than American ir- 
responsibility and isolationism. Some Amer- 
icans even claim that Britain’s colonial 
policies helped fertilize American isola- 
tionism. Some Britishers recall too often the 
months they fought alone. 

True it is that the expansion of the 
French and Dutch empires, along with the 
British, furnished Hitler a favorable atmos- 
phere for his appeal for lebensraum for 
millions of hard-working Germans. True 
that the negotiations of Neville Chamber- 
lain and of Nevile Henderson encouraged 
the Nazi leaders to believe that the British 
would turn their eyes the other way while 
Hitler himself carved out a colonial empire 
in the Baltic states and the Soviet Union. 
Spelled either way, seemingly all that the 
two Nevil-les tried to exact was that Hitler 
should stay out of Africa, the Mediter- 
ranean, Asia, and the Pacific. Let him go 
to the Dniester or the Dnieper or the Ob 
if he wanted to—so long as he did not 
reach the Dardenelles or the Afghan or 
Tibetan borders. Such a Nazi empire would 
have hemmed in any Soviet threat to the 
British Empire. 

But happily Churchill and the British 
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mime Minister on June 22, 1941 made what 
regard as the most decisive political speech 
f any statesman in this decade. He allied 
imself and the rest of the civilized world 
vith the 190 million people of the Soviet 
Jnion. It was the Soviet acceptance of 
ditler’s invasion challenge on that day, 
oupled with British and American arms, 
hat not only saved Russia, but gave Amer- 
ca time to prepare, preserved Britain and 
\ vast realm, including the Australian and 
New Zealand commonwealths and the In- 
lian Empire. 

Six months later, aroused in a single day 
yy the hissing of Japanese bombs at Pearl 
darbor, the United States quickly found 
tself deeply involved on every continent. 
Airplanes and ships thrust out carrying our 
med forces, thousands of whom only a 
ew months before had believed that Amer- 
cans had sense enough to “keep out of 
oreign wars.” As Hirohito and Hitler drew 
hem into the four corners of the world. 
they joined with Britons, Canadians, Aus- 
ralians, New Zealanders and their Allies 
n stubbornly turning defense into attack, 
ind that, successively, into counter-invasion 
—into victory. 

It has not been as short, or simple or 
serene as this would indicate. My article 
is concerned with the Pacific Basin—which 
early in the war was set behind the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean in the calendar of grand 
strategy. With the result that there has been 
recurring chance of friction and misunder- 
standing in so remote and vast a theater. 


East of Suez 


Many American officers and men who 
early served in the China-Burma-India the- 
ater were shocked because the British gave 
them the impression they did not relish 
Chinese or American aid in the reconquest 
of Burma. They were perplexed for many 
months by the seeming lack in British de- 
termination for all-out offensives both in 
Burma and Malaya—which they had antici- 
pated with the appointment of Lord Louis 
Mountbatten as field commander. They 
were, perhaps, not aware that London’s 
promises made’ to him went unfulfilled be- 
cause of developments in the Italian thea- 


ter. They did not know that what had 


been scheduled for Akyab and the Anda- 
mans went to Anzio. 
Members of the American forces in India 


also felt embarrassed because they appeared — 


to be abetting Great Britain in maintaining 
the Viceroy’s autocratic regime in New 
Delhi in the face of wide opposition by 
Hindus, Mohammedans, the Princes, and 
some of the minority groups. They had 
little conception of the depth of the British 
fear that the Japanese would successfully 
invade Bengal, and that in such circum- 
stances the Viceroy apprehended that he 
ould not surely count on the loyalty of 
he two million volunteers that make up 
1e Indian army. 7 3 

There are Americans who hold that the 
tish are an asset West of Suez and a 
lity East of it. Others put this dividing 
- at the British Channel. Thus, 
mericans stationed in India marked! 
crepancy between propaganda re- 
bs a — : 


International 


_ A shell-making plant in India, once a railway workshop. Under the spur of 
the war India’s industrial development has gone ahead with great strides 


garding Britain’s vast civilizing work in 
India and the meager level of medical and 
educational services indicated by official re- 
ports of the government of India. Yet in 
these very fields, increasingly, the British 
have shown marked advances in other co- 
lonial areas. 

Among the British overseas, as well as in 
England, ceremonial is more highly de- 
veloped than among Americans. In some 
of the hottest islands of the world one can 
visit a meeting of the colonial council on 
a tropical night and find three Englishmen 


-gathered together with nine people of the 


country—all twelve dressed alike with white 
shirts, black suits and black-ties. To Amer- 
icans this is snobbish; to the English it is 
an expression of good form on the part 
of lesser breeds as they progress. The chota 
or burrah peg is sometimes assumed as a 
hallmark of those “natives” who wish to 


make “the club” formerly restricted to 


Europeans. As in the USA, the evil of 
color discrimination hangs on—varying with 


“the region. 


_ A healthy exercise for Americans would 
be to ask themselves, “What are the things 


that the imperialists do that we distrust?” 


And then lay alongside any equivalents that 
are handy on this side the Atlantic. Amer- 
icans critical of British predominance at 
Gibraltar and Suez might reckon with 
fellow citizens who have boosted permanent 
military bases in Africa or naval bases in 
the Japanese mandated islands. American 
critics of British, French, Dutch, German, 
Russian depredations in Asia in the last 
century forget how their own’ ancestors 
pushed Indians, French, Spaniards, and 
Mexicans around on this continent. 


Postwar Colonialism? 


Here, in sequence to my earlier review,* 
are clues to policies looking toward self- 
government by colonial powers in the Pa- 
Cite ees ; 

In December 1942, Queen Wilhelmina 
stated: “No political unity can exist un- 
supported by the voluntary acceptance of 
the majority of the people.” The composi- 
tion of the Volksraad, or People’s Council, 
has already changed from a majority of 
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Dutch to a majority of Indonesian mem- 
bers. The conference to be called at the 
close of the war to create the new Nether- 
lands Commonwealth should therefore en- 
sure equal partnership by the Indies. 

In July 1943, the British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies announced: “We 
are pledged to guide colonial people along 
the road to self-government within the 
framework of the British Empire.” The 
fulfillment of this pledge approaches in 
Burma and Ceylon—both of which have 
exercised a substantial measure of control 
over their internal affairs. It is more difficult 
to envisage the working out of the policy 
in Malaya, although this was specifically 
cited the following December. 

In October 1944, General de Gaulle was 
quoted as reaffirming principles set out in 

- an earlier declaration of the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. This read as 
follows: “French policy . . . will lead all 
Indo-Chinese peoples to a development that 
should permit them first to administer them- 
selves and later to govern themselves under 
their own responsibility. Full customs in- 
dependence has been recognized as a basic 
principle of Indo-Chinese economics so as 
to make Indo-China a prosperous and ac- 
tive member of the United Nations within 
the French Commonwealth.” 

There are Americans who often join with 
Englishmen, at home and abroad, in pro- 
claiming that if Britain and America unite 
they can insure the peace of the world. 
None should forget that this does not nec- 
essarily spell peace to the people of Asia, 
Latin America, Africa, and continental 
Europe. In these areas, more often than not, 
a bald pronouncement to such effect may 
be construed by them to mean an Anglo- 
American attempt to achieve economic and 
cultural domination of the planet. Casual 
hands across the sea are too often taken as 
gestures of Anglo-American racial and po- 
litical superiority. 

Meanwhile progressives in the United 
States have not themselves played their full 
role as a creative minority. Too frequently, 
they have criticized Britain, Russia, and 
China as though the United States always 
operates on a higher ethical plane than the 
rest of the world. Progressives in the United 
States, therefore, often miss the chance to 
strengthen the hands of progressives in 
other countries. 

To do just that is a “must” in the post- 

war years—if our hopes for the peace are 
to come true. 


Fears 


It happens that there are many potential 
sources of friction between the United 
“States and Great Britain in the Pacific. Let 
me first take up some of the British fears: 
1. Anxiety lest American newspapers 
and, possibly, congressional agitation for 
the independence of nd and for the 
larger British colonia as may embarrass 
pis the British in their publicly proclaimed 
2 of self-government for these areas. 

_ American commercial and invest- 
ive which might rob Great Britain 
arge part of her world trade. 
An American shipping and airways 
ex pansion which might deprive Britain of 
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and the 
Britain believes she will have no alterna- 
tive but Imperial Preference extended to 


desperately needed sources of income. 

4. Idealistic propaganda for an inter- 
national trusteeship for the countries and 
islands of southeastern Asia, which would 
be used by the nationalists in these areas to 
discredit British and other colonial rule 
and hinder, rather than accelerate, British 
efforts to develop self-government. 

5. American objection to European 
spheres of influence in China in the event 
of civil war there. 


Some fears on the American side: 

1. That Britain will so persuasively plead 
the magnitude of her war effort and her 
postwar straits that the American govern- 
ment will clamp down on American eco- 
nomic expansion in the Pacific. 

2. That under the guise of Britain’s 
public commitment to work toward self- 
government in India and the colonial 
world, Americans will refrain from ex- 
amining the threat to world peace which 
they feel is inherent in all imperialisms. 

3. That India’s vast sterling balance in 
London will be, manipulated so that India’s 
buyers, who wish to place large orders with 
American producers, will not be free to 
meet the desired obligations. 

4. That Great Britain’s seeming policy 
of favoring royalty, landowners, and big 
industrialists will retard the democratic and 
economic development of the Indian states 
now ruled in so many instances by auto- 
cratic Maharajahs—who owe some of their 
power to British arms. 

5. That similar British preferences will 
buttress the more reactionary business ele- 
ments in southeastern Asia, China, and the 
British possessions generally in the Pacific. 


Tensions 


Many of these fears, both British and 
American, have some basis. 

On the one hand, the British have grown 
a bit tired of the American tendency to 
hold up the Philippines as an example for 
other colonial powers to follow forthwith. 
They ask whether the United States gov- 
ernment is going to follow its own prece- 
dent by granting independence to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. They ask what, 
if any, are the essential differences between 
Washington’s relations to the Panama 
Canal Zone and London’s relations to the 
Suez Canal and Singapore. 

On the other hand, in spite of fervent 
speeches in favor of a world political and 
economic system, the American Congress 
has as yet done little to assure the British 
that the tariff policy of the USA will gee 
with American idealistic pronouncements. 

The bilateral trade treaties projected 
vigorously by Cordell Hull as Secretary of 
State are recognized as executive adjust- 
ments to mitigate the harshness of the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff act. That act is still 
American law and, as long as it stands, 
Great Britain and all the other trading 
nations live under constant trepidation. If 
the bilateral agreements should be scrapped 
Hawley-Smoot | tariff 


as many non-British countries as possible. 
Unilateral economic action by the United 
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~markable capacity for large scale common 


remain, was appointed Supreme Command 


States is thus rated by some as a Unreat 
to the world’s peace. 

In many countries there is great hope 
that the major financial features of the 
Bretton Woods program will be adopted 
generally. But until that is adopted by the © 
American Congress, it is understandable — 
that the British, not only in England and 
the dominions, but also in India and the © 
colonies, will hesitate to renounce Imperial 
Preference—itself unilateral action with 
kindred dangers. Nor can the Chinese — 
or the Indians face the future with equa- 
nimity. This is also true of the small and . 
middle powers in both hemispheres who, 
fearing undue postwar pressure from the — 
great ones, hailed the Bretton Woods plan 
as at last offering them an opportunity to | 
influence world economic policy. 

Once the United States enters heartily 
into the World Security and Economic 
Organization, a multitude of such fears | 
up and down the Pacific will vanish. For- _ 
tunately, the policy of Washington has been 
clear-cut—that the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter must apply to all nations great 
and small, including such areas as India 
where Britain has special interests. The 
United States claims am interest in coun- 
tries where other nations have special in- 
terests. 

Many British came to regard President 
Roosevelt’s administration as the ablest and 
most internationally-minded in American 
history. They hope for a continuance of 
his policies under President Truman. But — 
because they are historically-minded they _ 
remember abrupt reversals in the past. 
They recall that in 1920 the “normalcy” — 
of Warren G. Harding, Republican, sup- — 
planted espousal of the League of Nations_ 
by Woodrow Wilson, Democrat. They re- — 
call; also, that a dozen years earlier when 
William Howard Taft succeeded Theodore 
Roosevelt, both Republicans, President Taft — 
sharply reversed many of his predecessor’s 
policies. Who, either in the United States — 
or in the United Kingdom, will venture — 
to predict what American policy will be 
in 1948 and after? ¥ 

On the negative side, therefore, Ameri- ; 
cans cannot reasonably object if responsi- 

= 


ble Englishmen have to think out alterna- — 
tives to meet whatever situation may arise. — 
England has learned that it cannot afford — 
risks that the United States has sometimes | 
taken in its stride. 


Tke’s Team 


On the positive side, British and Amer- — 
icans have long demonstrated skill in — 
working together for common ends in cul- 
ture, communications and trade. In two — 
world wars they have proved their mettle — 
in military and political collaboration. Un- 


der pressure, both peoples have shown re- — 


‘ 


effort. Pressure in World War II | 
been greater than ever before and _ 
cooperation has been“unprecedented. 

When General Dwight D.° Eisen 


Allied armies in western Et rope, 
together some eighty or ninety offic 
the headquz \EF. at. Ne 


Ruby Loftus, skilled war worker 


The V-Spirit of the People 


Throughout these war years the British government has” 


encouraged several thousand artists to record the war at 
home and abroad, by official appointment, by commission, 
or by purchase of work. Since the first War Artists 
Exhibition was opened in July 1940 at the National 
Gallery in London, war pictures have been displayed 
continuously. 

The paintings have toured the country, have been sent 
to the Dominions, the West Indies, Russia, the United 
States, South America. Many of them have been repro- 
duced in a series of little one-shilling-six-pence books 
put out by the Oxford University Press. Thus, British 
artists have found their opportunity for service; and 
- British art, instead of languishing, has been revitalized. 

All manner of Britishers have gone eagerly to look a’ 
this wartime art. It has held up a mirror to their daily 

performances, the less familiar medium giving them en- 
hanced importance, With these exhibition visitors in mind, 
we reproduce on this page and the two that follow, six 
works that reflect the dauntless spirit of the home front. 
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V. PORTRAITS OF A NEW ENGLAND 


The evacuation of the BEF from Dunkirk in 1940 transformed “a military defeat into a psychological victory for the British people” $ 


The United Kingdom Since Dunkirk — 


The basic shift in social-economic patterns, epitomized in the series of great 


White Papers; the far-reaching effect on schools, homes, health, employment. 


Social Etching by MALLORY BROWNE 


IT BEGAN, REALLY, WHEN THE PHONEY WAR 
ended. I well remember that morning in 
May, 1940, when an imperturbable waiter 
brought my breakfast tray, adjusted the 
blackout curtains of the London service 
flat, and calmly announced “Good morning, 
sir; the "Uns are in ’Olland.” 

Breathlessly soon, the Huns were not 
only in Holland but in Belgium, in north- 
ern France, then actually on the Channel 
coast, a bare twenty miles across the Strait 
of Dover. Then came Dunkirk; after that 
the astounding fall of France; then the 
olitz and finally the V-bombs. 


Those events molded the new Britain. . 


The fall of France and Dunkirk left in- 
delible birthmarks; they must be under- 
stood if the United Kingdom of today, and 
of tomorrow, is to be understood. 

There is no doubt that this front line 
atmosphere has had a great deal to do with 
changing the face of Britain. The hammer 
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—By an American who, as chief of the 
London bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor throughout the war, has shared 
with the British their front line experi- 
ence of blitz and rocket bombs, and 
watched the shaping of the vast plans 
and projects he here describes. 

Mr. Browne frequently broadcasts 
over BBC and has contributed to various 
British publications. 

Before the war he was with 
Monitor’s Paris bureau. 


the 


blows from the air were strategically in- 
effective, but they changed England for- 
ever, not only the vista from St. Paul’s, the 
core of Coventry, the Liverpool dock area, 
and a shattered Plymouth, but the whole 


pattern of the British social structure. The 


British were literally, forcibly, blasted our 
of their native conservatism into one of 


= . 
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the greatest phases of social advance and 
economic change that any country has ever 
undergone in so brief a period. Iron is hard 
to bend when it is cold, but get it hot 
enough in the forge and you can shape it 
on the anvil with surprising ease. 


Faith Restored x 


Dunkirk was a miracle—a typically Eng- 
lish miracle. It transformed what was in 
fact a catastrophic military defeat of the 
British armies into a psychological victo: 
for the British people. When an English- 
man thinks of “Dunkirk,” he thinks not — 
of the defeat and retreat of the British — 
forces cut off in Belgium and northern ~ 
France by the lightning German advance, 
but of the successful evacuation of these — 
forces back to Britain. ; P 

On the second day after the evacuation — 
from the beaches at Dunkirk began, a Field 
Marshal of the British army said to me: “I 


vas at the Admiralty yesterday, and they 
ald me it will be a miracle if we save ten 
housand of our troops.” A week or so 
ater, when something like 310,000 British 
nd French troops had been brought back, 
saw him again and reminded him of his 
vords, He nodded solemnly. “Yes, I know,” 
ie said, “it really was a miracle—a great 
niracle.” 

And certainly in its effects upon British 
norale, it was. The general public was 
ubilant—less because the bulk of the small 
rained BEF had been extricated from the 
aws of a German trap than because, to a 
arge extent at least, the miracle had been 
erformed by the people themselves. It was 
he unique armada of little ships: the river 
aunches, Thames tugs, lifeboats, barges, 
leasure craft—the civilian flotsam and jet- 
am, so to speak, of a sea-going people— 
vhich made the miracle possible. No doubt 
he navy did the bulk of the job, and the 
‘oyal Air Force helped, but in the eyes of 
he British public it was the myriad little 
hips, tiny craft such as every Englishman 
ireams of owning one day, just as every 
American dreams of owning an automobile 
r an airplane, which miraculously con- 
erted the debacle of Dunkirk into a heart- 
ning experience, restoring to the rank and 
le of the British people that indispensable 
juality: faith in themselves. 


Fresh Start 


It was in great part because they had 
een reendowed by “Dunkirk” with this 
ssential element of inspired faith that the 


sritish took the fall of France in their 


tride. While the rest of the world—and in 
articular, perhaps, most Americans — 
hought that Dunkirk and the collapse of 
‘rance in June 1940 meant the beginning 
f£ an early end for Britain, it never oc- 
urred to the British people themselves, as 
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a whole, that it was anything but a new 
beginning; it simply never entered the 
minds of most Englishmen and women 
that by all reasonable calculations they were 
doomed. I remember my astonishment at 
the almost universal reaction after the Bel- 
gians had given in and the French had 
signed an armistice with Germany: “Well, 
thank goodness, at last we’re on our own. 
There’s no one else to let us down. Now 
we can really get on with the war!” It was 
not said boastfully,..but cheerfully, with 
genuine relief. 

There were some, of course, in Britain 
during that fateful summer of 1940, who 
doubted and wondered. “But why do you 
think we will not go down the way France 
has?” one of these rare doubters kept on 
asking me. My answer, as I recall it, was 
simply that you cannot beat a people that 
honestly does not know when it is licked. 
Looking back now, of course, it is easy to 
list a number of other reasons, including 

(1) The’ twenty-mile wide tank trap ot 
the English Channel; 

(2) The victory of the RAF over the 
Luftwaffe in the decisive air battle of Brit- 
ain; and 

(3) The German decision to invade Rus- 
sla. 

Maybe Americans get a little tired of 
hearing about that decisive year when Brit- 
ain stood alone. But we should not forget 
it: first, because it undoubtedly saved us 
as well as the British themselves, if not 
from outright defeat at least from a struggle 
so prolonged and costly that eventual vic- 
tory would have been almost meaningless; 
and second, because that year after Dun- 
kirk, when Britain finally roused herself 
and raised herself to the supreme heights 
of her “finest hour,” has left its stamp on 
the nation in the form of a deep and lasting 
assurance of her real resources of power 


and greatness, of strength that has been 
fully tried and has stood the test. 


Voluntary Mobilization 


For what saved England in 1940 (apart 
from the Channel and Hitler’s blunders) 
was not alone her war Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill, magnificently indispen- 
sable though he was; nor was it the “few” 
of the RAF fighter squadrons. It was 
Churchill’s superb leadership, plus the 
RAF’s victory in the Battle of Britain, plus 
—and perhaps most of all—what might be 
called the great “voluntary mobilization” ot 
the people of Britain. This mobilization had 
begun in 1939, But not until Dunkirk and 
the fall of France did it attain that élan 
of something very close to national unani- 


-mity. It was not merely a question of 


mobilization of manpower, remarkable as 
that wartime aspect of the new Britain is. 
It was a mobilization of every available 
resource of food, clothing, production, and 
human service itself in every imaginable 
form. 

The cold facts and figures are eloquent 
enough: unemployment wiped out almost 
entirely (the figures show over 1,000,000 
unemployed in 1939 and only 71,000 in 
1944); 4,500,000 in the armed forces in 
1944 as against only 477,000 in 1939; 7,- 
000,000 women on full time war work out 
of a total of 16,000,000 British women aged 
fourteen to fifty-nine. 

But these figures, impressive as they are, 
fail to tell anything like the whole story of 
the quiet courage and humor with which 
the men and women of Britain have met 
the long grueling strain of war work in 
factories and offices and shops under black- 
out conditions, with shortage of transport, 
and with housekeeping problems compli- 
cated to the nth degree by rationing. 

(Continued on page 210) 
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ctims. During the first five years of war one civilian was killed in the United Kingdom to every three men in the armed forces 
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MOBILIZATION OF MAN POWER Each symbol represents one million , 
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has been destroyed or damaged 
(Up to end of Sept., 1944) 


EXPORTS (VOLUME) | 
1938 Seo ec Sal Lae 
1943 seaaealNes 


Exports have shrunk to 
less than one third 
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ISTWAR PLANNING 


EDUCATION 


FOR EVERYBODY 


IAL INSURANCE 
OR EVERYBODY 


Increasing number of 
Nursery Schools (2-5 year olds) 


MATERNITY BENEFIT 
OF ATTENDANT'S ALLOWANCE 


Extension of free compulsory 
education (15, later 16 years) 


ALLOWANCES 
FOR MORE 
N ONE CHILD —_ 


ALLOWANCE FOR 
ADULT DEPENDENT 


Religious instruction 
emphasized 


Free meals and milk 
to school children 
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HOSPITAL 
SANITATION 
Health Service 
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SERVICES 
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Covers all forms of health care 
(Dental service temporarily limited) 
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Extended Adult Education 
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Just what this rationing “lifeboat-style” 
has meant to the ordinary man and woman 
in the United Kingdom is made clear in 
the government White Paper on the Brit 
ish war effort presented to Parliament in 
November 1944. Boiled down to everyday 
terms, the figures show that meat consump- 
tion of an average British civilian was down 
nearly one third with the war; that butter 
was down two thirds; and fruit, tea, and 
sugar were all down a third. Only con 
sumption of flour and potatoes was rising, 
Yet these figures themselves hint at the 
brighter side of food rationing in Britain: 
namely that while the upper strata of the 
population was obliged to get along with 
much less than it ate before the war, the 
poorest sections of the people were getting 
more, since the combination of rationing 
and price control tended to give them food’ 
which they were either too poor or too 
ignorant to purchase before the war. 

It is not only food that has been rationed: 
but clothing as well. Taking the over-all 
average, clothing coupons allowed British) 
adults to buy only half the quantity of; 
clothes bought before the war. But here: 
again the average figures hardly give a 
fair idea of what the restrictions meant to 
most people. A man could buy one pair 
of shoes once in thirteen months, and a 
woman perhaps five or six pairs of stock-| 
ings compared to an average of fourteen: 
pairs yearly before the war. | 

Blackout and blockade, blitz and V- 
bombs, all became part of every English- 
man’s everyday life. Hardly a home in 
Britain has escaped disruption of some sort: 
house bombed, family broken up or scat- 
tered in factories and war fronts. Oné house 
in three has been damaged by Germany’s 
air attacks. One house in thirty has sbeen 
rendered totally uninhabitable. Nearly 5,- 
000,000 British homes have been bombed 
or blasted—and that means nearly 5,000,000) 
British families. Moreover, people have been 
uprooted by such mass movements of pop-| 

; : ulation as the evacuation of London, the 
Typical scene in any office when flying bombs were overhead exodus from the bomb-ridden southern ane 
eastern coasts, the compulsory direction of 
workers into factories in remote and safer 
zones. 


Front Line Conditions 


It is difficult for Americans, disturbed as 
we have been by the scattering of our 
young men and the redistribution of our! 
war workers, to realize the difference be- 
tween our disruptions and the actuality of 
front line conditions on the island of Brit- 
ain. We have been appalled at our casualt 
lists. But up to the end of January, 1945, 
German bombs had killed more civilians 
in England than German guns had killed 
American soldiers in action on the conti- 
~ nent of Europe—and three times as many 
had been wounded. During the first five 
years of war, for every three English sol- 
diers, sailors or airmen killed in action, one! 
civilian was killed by bombs, in the United! 
Kingdom—and ‘more wounded. 4 

What the war has meant in large t 
to Britain’s national economy is someth 
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Queues of housewives before any shop with food to sell woe even the ordinary Britisher has he 
y begun to understand. In simple fig: 
FRONT LINE CONDITIONS BY DAY Britain, a nation historically depender 
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ts, shipped out less than a third the 
tity of goods in 1943 that she did in 
She has sacrified a large portion of 
nce reliable income on foreign invest- 
s with which she used to pay for the 
ercent of her food she imported. If 
s not to reduce her standard of living 
ture—and Englishmen are determined 
shall not come to pass—she will have 
ebuild her export trade and on new 
ed patterns. 
sspite the enormity of the wartime ef- 
which Britain has made and is mak- 
however, the people have kept their 
resolutely turned toward the future. 
1¢ best picture of this Britain of tomor- 
which has been forged under fire, 
be found in the great series of 
te Papers which trace the revolutionary 
1, educational, and economic reforms 
ected by the coalition government for 
n by Parliament. These White Papers 
ess the mood of wartime Britain, look- 
forward as it fought, and they are large- 
sponsible for Britain’s unique position 
sostwar Europe—emerging from the 
at and blackout of war undivided and 
nbittered, with her national unity actu- 
increased by the leveling and human- 
effect of the long, hard struggle. 
the shining ideals for a postwar Britain 
> somewhat dimmed by sheer ex- 
tion in the later V-bomb and rocket 
, it remains true that all parties of 
land are uniquely united in the char- 
ristic slow, steady, democratic slogging 
ocial, economic, educational, and in- 
rial reform expressed in these White 
srs. [See also pages 212 and 221.] 


The Prevention of Poverty 


he most important of these White Pa- 
portraits of the new Britain is that on 
al Insurance, presented to Parliament 
eptember 1944. It outlines the govern- 
t's policy on what is called “the pre- 
ion of individual poverty resulting from 
e hazards of personal fortune over 
ch individuals have little or no control.” 
rovides for the institution of a single, 
mbracing, insurance scheme covering 
entire population of the United King- 
1 and including virtually every imagin- 
contingency. Under this scheme every 
ish subject resident in England, Scot- 
1, Wales, Northern Ireland, would be 
tled to draw benefit payments insuring 
the minimum needs of existence almost 
ally from the cradle to the grave. The 
efits include maternity grants, child al- 
ances, orphans allowance, sickness and 
mployment benefit, disability and old 
insurance, training allowances, retire- 
1t_ pensions, widows benefits and. death 
ats for funeral expenses. 
he government’s social insurance scheme 
ves from the Beveridge Plan, though 
iffers from it considerably in detail. As 
back as June 1941, when Britain still 
d the threat of heavy air attack and 
possible menace of invasion, the govern- 
it asked Sir William Beveridge to carry 
a comprehensive survey of the social 
irance problem. The Beveridge Plan 
_ based on the assumption that any com- 
hensive social insurance scheme must be 
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accompanied by the framing of a national 
health service and the avoidance of mass 
unemployment. The British Government 
has also produced White Papers on a na- 
tional health service and on full employ- 
ment. 

These various schemes are by no means 
abstract theories. They are, on the contrary, 
integral parts of the policy of the war gov- 
ernment which undertook to get them into 
the form of legislative bills as soon as pos- 
sible and submit them.to the Houses of 
Parliament. 

Under the government’s social insurance 
plan, everybody in the United Kingdom 
from Cabinet Ministers and millionaires 
down to shop girls and window cleaners, 
will have to pay a weekly contribution of 
somewhere between 50 cents and $1 weekly. 
The total cost of the scheme (for the first 
year) is about $2,600,000,000. Payments 


under the plan are fairly liberal according 
to British standards: 35 shillings (about $7) 
a week would be the pension drawn by a 
married couple, for example. Family allow- 
ances amount to 5 shillings a week (about 
$1) for each child after the first, but also 
include free school meals and milk. Or- 
phans would get an allowance of 12 shill- 


ings ($2.50) weekly. 


Health Service for Everyone 


The government’s scheme for a national 
health service is being more hotly debated, 
notably by the medical profession itself. 
The White Paper containing this plan is 
more than 55,000 words in length. It spe- 
cifically lists its two main objectives as 
being (1) to provide free medical treatment 
to all, and (2) to make available complete 
medical, nursing and hospital service of all 


(Continued on page 256) 
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Camping out in shelters—in London, the underground stations were used 
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Ginger in the British Medicine Chest 


An old household remedy applied by war premiers and labor, no less than doctors. . | 


National Health Insurance leads on to new plans for a National Health Service. 


X-ray of Chest by MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


Do you KNOW WHAT A ginger group Is? 
The English do. Americans do also, al- 
though we don’t call it that. Alfred E, 
Smith, Robert F. Wagner, and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt were a ginger group in 
the New York state legislature years ago. 
Wendell Willkie led a ginger group within 
the Republican Party. The yet remembered 
Huey P. Long described the political func- 
tion of ginger in full-blown Americanese— 
“putting ants in their pants.” 

Political ginger is transforming British 
health insurance into a comprehensive 
health service. In America we may not 
copy the process but we can learn from it. 
It began in England with a master in the 
art of gingering — David Lloyd George. 
The British Medical Association did its 
best to block him as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1911-12 but, during the next 
fifteen years, most doctors who did any 
general practice had experience with health 
insurance. 

They learned from their experience — 
with the result that at a dinner in London 
in 1933 to celebrate the act’s twenty-first 
anniversary, Mr. Lloyd George remarked 
that he had to rub his eyes to make sure 
he saw straight, for at the speakers’ table, 
along with labor officials and public digni- 
taries, were the leaders of British medicine. 


National Health Insurance, 1912 Model 


In fact, by 1928, the British Medical As- 
sociation had gone officially on record not 
only praising national health insurance be- 
cause it had brought better medical service 
to the British people but recommending that 
it be extended. 

From its inception, British health insur- 
ance (lagging much behind many Euro- 
pean countries) has offered only the serv- 
ices of general practitioners—neither that of 

specialists nor hospital care—and available 
only to employed persons below a certain 
income limit, that is to about nineteen mil- 
lion out of forty-seven million Britons. To 
this day the families of these same workers 


have to pay fees in the old-fashioned way 


to their family physicians—usually the same 


By, physicians whom the insured members of 
ct ji the family ‘call 


te 


in.under the insurance plan. 
Much specialist ben CR service is on a 
rity basis. ee . 

) it was a great step forward when, in 
Se edical Association rec- 


HEALTH—TODAY & TOMORROW 


—Fourth in series by the chairman, Com- 
mittee on Research in Medical Econom- 
ics; associate -editor, Survey Graphic. 


In fact, BMA has lost ginger. For the 
British people now want health service more 
comprehensive and coordinated than the 
BMA seems willing to accept. The best evi- 
dence that the people want it is that con- 
servative British statesmen have discovered 
the fact. The political ginger of the Labour 
Party has helped them make this discovery. 
Hence Mr. Churchill announces a “Na- 
tional Health Service.” Hence in 1944, his 
Ministry of Health blueprinted the details 
in a White Paper under that title. 


National Health Service, 1945 Model 


What is the difference between National 
Health Insurance and National Health 
Service? As to service, through the existing 
insurance, some 40 percent of the people 
obtain general practitioner care and ordi- 
nary medicine and only that. Through the 
projected system, all the people could ob- 
tain this; also, general specialist, hospital 
and home nursing care, plus medicines and 
laboratory work and limited dentistry. 

As to payment, all this would be prepaid 
out of a national pooled fund, built up 
about 27 percent from insurance contribu- 
tions from workers, and about 73 percent 
from national or local taxation (about 
evenly divided between the two). 

Let us remember that now, without 
National Health Service, the larger part of 
hospital care is paid for out of taxation— 
mostly local. Under N.H.S., the local taxes 
would pay little more than at present. 
National taxation would pay much more 
—but would come largely from people who 
are now paying not very different amounts 
in doctors’ and hospital fees. Voluntary 
hospitals would be assured of autonomy, 
paid out of the pool for the people they 


_ serve. 


N.H.S. goes further, in line with recent 
recommendations of distinguished British 


a Zz 


Paper says), “to bring the country’s full re 


with the government officials who will 


medical bodies. Group medical practice is 
to be encouraged by gradually establishing 


health centers, out of which most genera 
practitioners would work, with laboratory 
aids and in coordination with hospitals} 
Most. specialists would work as part oj 
hospital staffs. Preventive services are to ti 
in with the health centers. Voluntary anc 
governmental hospitals would coordinate 
their services by locality and region, much 
as American Hospital Association leader 
are advocating here. al 

N.H.S. retains the compulsory health 1n/ 
surance principle because, as Sir William) 
Beveridge has emphasized, and as oul) 
Health Program Conference said last fal| 
[see Survey Graphic, December 1944] “th 
contributory principle makes service a righ 
and dissociates it from the onus of charity.’) 

In Europe, health insurance began with 
paying for certain medical service for self} 
supporting persons, while taxation contin} 
ued to finance much hospital and somg¢ 
physicians’ care for dependents. These twe 
methods of spreading costs have long beer 
combined. Now Britain will bring then} 
together on a large scale, as joint means fo | 
financing a medical goal—the organizatior| 
of services and of payment (as the Whit 


sources to bear upon reducing ill health 
and promoting good health in all its cit 
zens.” | 


Negotiations and Issues 


Meanwhile the British Medical Associa} 
tion, which opposed Lloyd George’s pro} 
gram in 1912, objects to the Churchill gov 
ernment’s plans in 1945, but now more or| 
grounds of administration than of services 
or finances. The delegates at the associa 
tion’s recent annual meeting voted for the 
principle of an income limit so that best} 
off people would be ineligible for N.E 
The association is strongly for giving m 
administrative power to national authori 
ties (and more medical representation) : 
is against power in the hands of local g 
ernments. This, in sharp contrast to © 
cial medical attitudes in the USA. 

The BMA is now beginning negotiatio 


responsible for turning the White Pa 
to a draft bill. Several questions whi 
fighting issues in America won’t even c 
up. Nobody will argue for cash ind: 


_ ties as a substitute for health 
bo olur 


will claim that v 
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Bombed factory. While war plants have been repaired promptly, many buildings for peacetime manufacture are in ruins 


What the British Face 


The world’s great creditor nation is “broke.” But her courage rose with danger. 
“Shooting the works” for Western civilization, she renewed both youth and vigor. 


Economic Forecast by DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


TAIN HAS SUFFERED GRIEVOUSLY IN THIS 
r, but-also, in many ways, has gained 
ngth. The balance of losses and gains 
nuch too complex to be exactly defined. 
e@ may only take note of some of the 
st visible factors, tangible and intangible; 
balance will be struck by political and 
nomic events still to come. 

Americans who have lived here and who 
ye had a chance to see what has gone on, 
| have nothing but.admiration and sym- 
hy for the courage, humor, and unflag- 
g hard work that the British have con- 
uted to the saving of the world. All 
t is no reason, however, to be discourag- 
about their future—rather the contrary. 
3ritain may have been effete once, or 
eral times, but her historic capacity to 
courage rise with danger, and to renew 
‘youth under the lash of evil circum- 
nces, is still as vigorous as ever in her 
and checkered past. 


Items in a Human Budget 


3ecause of the comparative preponder- 
of air and sea fighting, British casual- 
1 the armed forces have been lower 
n World War I. About 56,000 civil- 
were killed by bombs in the first five 


en 


years of the war. This may be compared 
with a normal deathrate from automobiles 
of about 35,000 in a similar period. Being 
bombed is a nasty business, as those of us 
who live in London know quite well, and 
British losses in battle are not to be treated 
lightly. Britain has suffered, in truth, far 
more in proportion than the United States 
or any dominions except New Zealand. 


—By an American engineer, structural 
designer of the New York Life building 
and the capitol of the state of Wash- 
ington. 

That he specialized in developing 
steel construction to withstand wind 
pressure may give a clue to his appraisal 
of British economy under wartime strain 
—in intimate contacts with business, 
labor, and professional groups. 


Massachusetts-born, consultant in the 


30s to half a dozen ranking federal 
agencies, administrative and legislative, 
his books have given edge to our think- 
ing—such as “Brass Tacks,” “Uncommon 
Sense,” “Waste”—and three on “Amer- 
ica” that buttressed spirits at home in 
years of stress (1938-40). 


Meanwhile, there have been pluses no 
less than minuses in the balance sheet of 
the war years. Housing has degenerated. 
Many people have suffered hardship in 
shelters and damaged buildings. Coal has 
been scarce. Working hours have been 
long, and travel exhausting. On the other 
hand, diet on the whole has improved. Ra- 
tioning undoubtedly has reduced the bill 
of fare among the comfortable classes, but 
it has enhanced the quality of food avail- 
able to the poor. The net result, as indi- 
cated by the birth and death rates, by the 
incidence of most diseases, and by the 
growth of school children, seems to be a 
general gain in health! Some people are 
living who would have died if the war had 
not happened, and many will live several 
years longer because Britain rationed the 
milk and orange juice which in peacetime 
they would have been too poor or too 
ignorant to buy. One may tally the violent 
deaths that probably resulted from the 
last bomb I heard explode, against the 
addition of two years: to the life of a hun- 
dred people in 1970 or so. : 

In judging the economic and _ social 
future of the nation, the improvement in 
basic health has to be set against the 
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severe losses suffered by enemy action. 

There is a more intangible change, at one 
of the most fundamental levels of life, that 
I believe should be taken into account. 
Before the war, the British people had a 
long siege of chronic unemployment, the 
spiritual effect of which was to shake the 
confidence of millions of citizens in their 
own membership in society. They were fed, 
more or less, but no one wanted them 
enough to pay for their time, and that is 
an injury that eats the roots of life. 

But now for five years men and women 
have been wanted by their country. They 
have been drafted for military service or 
civilian work, with no freedom to change 
jobs at will, and subject to fine and im- 
prisonment for refusing hard and uncon- 
genial labor. 

Civilian war jobs have often been hard 
and exacting. Military service, aside from 
danger, is mainly composed of boredom, 
exile from home, and worry. Few people 
get any fun out of a war. At nearly all 
the more superficial levels of desire and 
satisfaction, war has been a long, dragging, 
dismal wasting of the years—far more so 
for the British than for the Americans, as 
their effort has been so much longer and 
more intense than ours. 

And yet, as the British have given them- 
selves more fully to the great struggle, they 
have got something that we Americans 
have much less fully grasped, a universal 
sense of belonging, of honorable and re- 
spected membership in their tribe. Britain 
is in a new and deeper sense their country, 
for in her service they have labored and 
sacrificed, and have carried on in cold and 
privation under danger of death, and not 
without honor among their fellows. This 
is different from the horrors of peace, for 


this belonging makes the roots of life 
strike deep. 

Over two years ago, when Britain’s bells 
rang for landings in North Africa, I went 
to a provincial cathedral to see the Home 
Guard on church parade. The bishop 
preached about something that slips my 
mind, but in the ranks of the Fire Rescue 
Service I saw a hunchback in the uniform 
of his country. A British officer said to me: 
‘He would be a good man to have in a 
tight spot.” 


Status and Spirit 


Some day those horrors of peace may re- 
turn, when a man is no longer a man for 
a’ that. Millions who have been men, or 
women, for a season, have no verbal under- 
standing of what happened to them. But 
something did happen, and the memory 
of it will lie deep in the souls of those who 
were part of this great time. 

Meanwhile, Beveridge and others have 
put it in words, that no man may justly be 
humiliated through the mismanagement of 
the rulers of industry and government; that 
full respect is due to every person who is 
ready to do his duty in that place to which 
God has in fact called him—as child, or 
normal adult, or casualty, or old person. 

On all the superficial levels of life, we 
must expect the British people to show a 
normal let-down when fighting ends. Long 
before V-E Day, I heard the Forces Pro- 
gram of BBC feature “I’m Going to Get 
Lit Up When the Lights Go on in 
London.” No doubt the British are un- 
utterably weary of this war in mind and 
body, and when it is all over, a good many 
of them are going to get drunk and to 
wake up afterward with no recognizable 
desire to do anything serious again, ever. 
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Almost on the tail of flying bombs came the repair crews, to make houses habitable 
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For a time, we must expect that thin 
will slip badly, in Britain as probably 
America. “Normalcy” will return, and t 
prospects of the good life will not lo 
bright. But on the deeper levels, the 
people know that they have proved ther 
selves, and they are definitely conscious 
how they went wrong after 1918. 

The chances seem to be that after a | 
of wavering they will set themselves wi 
new courage and vitality to the job of t 
postwar world. 

The state of the British soul is primar 
a religious question and illustrates perha 
that central aspect of the new world. Y 
it is almost equally vital to any forecast 
Britain’s economic and_ political futu 
Britain has to play in the Big League wi 
a third as many people as America and 
fifth as much wealth, which will take 
stout heart and a soul strapped with hoo 
of steel. And it is of vast importance 
the world, above all to the United Stat 
that Britain shall make the grade. 


Money and Jobs 


Financially, Britain’s position as a cre 
itor nation has been badly undermined. T 
figures given by Nicholas Kaldor in § 
William Beveridge’s “Full Employmen 
indicate, to the middle of 1945, a loss | 
gold and foreign exchange of $2.8 billio 
sale of securities, $3.6 billion; and forex 
debts of various kinds, $10 billion—a toi 
of $16.4 billion. The annual loss of incor 
involved is about $400 million out of a to 
pre-war income from foreign investmer 
of about $800 million. 

In American terms these figures see 
small, but they bulk larger in terms of 
British national income, which in 1938 
about $18.7 billion, and is estimated { 
1948 at full employment at possibly $ 
billion, or about one fifth of our own pr 
able figure. Yet, in British terms, an inco1 
loss of $400 million a year, while it r 
be embarrassing, is not catastrophic. 

Some of the foreign debts or sterli 
balances are held in South America, an 
considerable fraction in India and 
dominions. The peculiarly stimula 
effect of being a debtor is worth noting 
this connection.. Before 1918, some of 
remember, the United States was a deb’ 
nation, and unemployment was less o 
problem to us; a noticeable percentage 
our products went abroad to pay inter 
on our debts, relieving us of the need 
distribute our income more widely am 
our own people so as to find markets 
them at home. be 

Britain has already made some progt 
toward finding the true solution of 
job problem by redistribution of incor 
but she definitely needs foreign trade 
a means of getting necessary mater 
from abroad. Her debts in South Amer 
will stimulate the ~ South Americans 
spend their English money in Britain. 7 
in itself will not supply the British y 
Argentine beef, but it will tend to reo 
the South American markets to Britis 
porters, markets that have been «lz 
taken over by American traders durir 
war. By pushing vigorously, the British 
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‘SURVEY GRAPE 


pe to sell enough not only to clear off 
se sterling balances, but also to allow 
urplus for buying what they need. And 
anwhile, pending a full solution of the 
stwar job problem, it is evident that such 
effort will provide jobs. 

The same is true in Britain’s relation to 
> dominions. In the case of India, in 
ne ways it seems fortunate that so far 
m “owning” India, Britain is now owned 
the Indians to the extent that they have 
itish pounds in their pockets. Whether 
dia becomes a dominion or evolves into 
€ or more independent nations, the In- 
ins will have to trade extensively with 
itain in order to get their money’s worth, 
fact that may serve to lubricate their re- 


ions to some extent. 


still unrepaired. The factories show litile 
damage because repairs have been prompdy 
made. 

The slum clearance requirements in 
Britain, as in America, are large. Because 
of the poor structural quality of slum 
houses a large percentage of buildings 
knocked down by blast were houses that 
ought to have been pulled down years ago. 
In the long run, therefore, the net loss is 
less than one would think at first sight of 
some of the blitzed areas. But the imme- 
diate effect is a real and pressing shortage 
of housing, which will become critical when 
young men and women now in the services 
come home and want to set up housekeep- 
ing at once. 

The British government and people are 


So, though some Britishers who have the 


mmon habit of confusing national and 
rsonal economics, beat their breasts in 
spair about England being “broke,” 
vers are less perturbed. It is Americans 
10 should be perturbed, if anyone, for 
Jost our debts in War No. 1, and have 
en hunting ever since for some place to 
mp. our “surplus” output, so as to avoid 
> shocking thought of using it ourselves. 


Wreckage and Revival 


The second obvious loss in Britain is the 
1 damage to property. Nearly four mil- 
n houses have been damaged by enemy 
ion. A few hundred thousand were to- 
ly destroyed, the majority lost window 
nes, plaster, or roof tiles and are still 
supied, with considerable hardship to the 
bitants. There has been extensive dam- 
to business buildings throughout Lon- 
in Coventry, Birmingham, and other 
nd cities, and in the ports, most of it 
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THREE PERSUASIVE POSTERS 


Lean years have been flavored with the sauce of British humor 


alive to this situation, and an immense 
amount of planning is being done. They 
recognize that a large number of people 
will at first have to camp out in various 
kinds of steel and aluminum shacks, or 
worse, and they hope these will be tem- 
porary. If they are bad enough, which 
seems likely, they will be temporary, and 


_certain internal amenities provided in them 


will pass over into more permanent houses 
to the general improvement of British 
housing. Also, the whole mess will pro- 
vide thousands of jobs, which is something. 

Another material loss is in capital plant 
suited for making peacetime goods. Some 
of it has been blitzed and not replaced. 
Some has been idle and depreciating; some 
has been working overtime without proper 
maintenance. Meanwhile, technical prog- 
ress, stimulated by the war, has spilled over 
into the processes of peacetime manufac- 
ture, rendering many surviving prewar 
plants obsolete. Moreover, the strains of 
war, as well as closer contacts with Amer- 
ica, have stepped up British ideas of effi- 
ciency, especially in coal mining, textiles, 
and building, so that there is a demand 
for drastic improvements in these industries, 
involving considerable capital costs, as well 
as changes in management and trading 
methods. 

The people who worry about England 
being “broke” stand aghast at the problem 
of physically rebuilding British industry, 
and wonder where the money is coming 
from. Yet, as in America, there is more 
money in Britain than ever before. Inso- 
far as this equation makes sense at all, it is 
a question of how British industries can 
lay hands on the money for capital invest- 
ment. Many of them have postwar tax 
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credits due them. Also, the British people 
like our own, have huge “savings” invested 
in war bonds, which they owe only to 
themselves. And, if they will retain their 
heavy income tax rates, they will be able 
to tax themselves enough to pay themselves 
some of their war loans, and invest the 
proceeds in industry. There will be hard 
cases, but in the main there seem to be no 
insuperable difficulties in arranging the 
paper work. 

On the material or engineering side, re- 
conversion and modernization will no 
doubt take some years of activity in the 
machine tool and construction industries. 

These visible, material losses of Britain 
are easily exaggerated. As a matter of per- 
spective, let us recall that in America the 
whole country from the ground up is 
worth only a couple of hundred billion 
dollars, or about what we lost by sitting 
idle the first seven years of the depression. 

With full employment and the usual 

- rate of savings, any industrial country could, 
if it wished, build everything brand new 
every ten or fifteen years. And the cost 
of capital improvements per unit of output 
is diminishing. More and more people are 
noticing the fact that the chief problem of 
economics is not how to get factories but 
how to avoid having more factories than 
the market will keep busy. This is the 
fundamental reason why physical losses 
and foreign financial losses in a country 
such as Britain may easily be made good, 
so long as the health, energies, and skill 
of the people are in good condition. (The 
Nazi-devastated countries are, of course, 
quite a different matter.) 


Realism of British Thinking 


Thus, the total picture of future British 
policy and action is by no means clear. 
Yet, an immense amount of planning and 
hard thinking is going on, especially in 
government at all levels. ; 

Necessarily, at the outset, the great White 
Papers are words, not deeds, and Timothy 
Shy of the News Chronicle has dubbed the 
British Constitution as “Leucopapyrocracy.” 


_ But thoughts, of course, are the seed of 


the deeds to come, and the great official 


discussions of the problems of Britain, to- 


gether with Beveridge’s monumental clari- 
fication of the basic problem of full employ- 
ment, may well arouse the respectful envy 


of Americans. The British may yet do a lot — 


of first class muddling, but their authori- 
tative statements of economic problems and 


aes solutions are far in advance of any officially 


‘dis . . . ‘ 
_ sanctioned statements in America. 


s 
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British 


In two major respects, the realism of — 
thinking “is of direct interest to. 


_ Americans, 
sh econor 
employment. 


publi 


the fact that an important section — 

lic thought is clear about 

aldly. 
't- 


tained by a combination of three policies 

all within their domestic control: 

(a) to spend enough; 

(b) to plan training and work enough so 
as to match workers and jobs; and 

(c) to manage the location of industry 
enough to avoid overstraining the will- 
ingness of people to move their homes. 

The spread of this understanding frees the 

British, or any industrial country, of the 

supposed necessity of dumping its goods 

abroad merely to keep its workers occupied. 

The second aspect of British thinking is 
the corollary that as unbalanced exports 
are not a necessity for full employment, the 
building up of foreign investments (now 
called “economic imperialism”) is neither 
necessary nor desirable. Foreign trade thus 
becomes not a way of making jobs but a 
way of obtaining materials with which to 
raise the standard of living. Trade oriented 
to this purpose may be balanced trade, in- 
volving neither unlimited growth and 
periodic repudiation of international debts, 
nor the acquisition of foreign property. 

If the great powers can cease to regard 
trade as a vehicle for dumping their un- 
employment on less powerful nations, if 
they can buy and sell purely for the sake 
of obtaining what they need and paying 
for it, the prospects of a harmonious world 
will be bright. Americans so far have 
shown only faint glimmerings of this prin- 
ciple. For example, the best that our Na- 
tional Planning Association (a non-govern- 
mental body) was recently able to suggest 
was that we ask the world to accept Amer- 
ican exports in excess of imports to the 


tune of some $6 billion a year for an in- — 


definite period in the hope that ultimately 
we could curb our excessive saving habits 
enough to allow the loans and investments 
to be redeemed. d 


Grown-Up Peoples 


It is in this. difference in maturity of 


economic thought in Britain and America ~ 


that the main basis for conflict over policy 
is likely to be found during postwar years. 

No doubt we shall learn, or be taught, 
that other countries will not let us buy 
them up. No doubt the rest of the world 


will make clear to us that even loans are | 


not acceptable unless we will guarantee to 
take the goods that will allow our debtors 
to repay. Mexico has demonstrated to the 
other Latin Americans that the Yankees 


hasten the maturity of American thought, 
and to ease the transition period. The end 
in view is to understand and apply the 
knowledge that American employment is 
to be found only in a proper allocation of 
American income. After that is settled, 
American foreign trade will be for two 
legitimate purposes: 
—To obtain the few things we wan 
from abroad; and i” 
—To strengthen the peaceful nations 0 
whose friendship and support our se 
curity depends. 
In the meantime, we should throw what 
ever cold water is handy on the efforts df 
either government or business to push 
American goods and services abroad with- 
out providing for corresponding imports. 


ca 


Tolerance and Technology 


The fact that the British attitude toward 
trade is rather more realistic than our own 
will probably give them an advantage in 
rebuilding their trade connections through- 
out the world. At the same time, there are 
visible, though somewhat confused, signs 
of rejuvenation in British industry itself. | 

British technology, like our own, varies 
from thoroughly obsolete to excellent. To) 
rank engineering in Britain has generall 
outdone the far-famed German engineers, 
and on many points has led our own. Their 
great weakness, as compared with the 
United States, is the lack of thousands of 
rank-and-file technicians, laboratory work- 
ers, research men, and applied scientists 
generally. As in America forty years ago 
the chief obstacle is that businessmen “don 
want any young college squirt telling them 
how to run their business.” 7 

We got over that stage, and the British 
are showing a new interest in pushing th 
training and employment of more en 
neers. Already, enough British industries are 
employing modern research to put heavy 
pressure on the others. The change will 
take time, but it is on the way, and it repre. 
sents a renewal of youth in the home of the 
original industrial revolution. y 

Also, millions of British workers hay 
learned new skills, and have learned th: t| 
at need, they can learn still newer sk 
quickly and effectively. This, too, is a r 
newal of youth, = ; 

The over-all picture is not definite. Man 
factors of vigor and soundness can be si 
sprouding in this land plowed by war. C 
solete ideas, vested interests, and dis 
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That, however, is no proof ha 
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London’s Burning 


was a citizen, once, of a great city. 


3 buildings were of mellowed brick and of weathered stone. 


woke up every morning to its sparrows’ chatter 
nd lay down every evening to its traffic’s drone. 


had its faults. It was shabby in parts, and sooty; 

3 waterfront could have done with tidying up. 

was shapeless and vast: but I loved it like a village. 
was my home. It held my life like a cup. 


; sky-signs were my earliest constellations. 

y nursery rhymes were the legends of the town. 
sang, “London’s burning, London’s burning.” 
sang, “London Bridge is falling down.” 


learned to walk and talk there. By its times, its spaces, 
-e measured forever my thoughts of space and time. 
hundred yards is the length of the Square garden: 

1 hour is Big Ben’s chime to Big Ben’s chime. 


, seasons are my seasons. For me, winter 

the sound of a muffin bell through the gathering dark; 
ad spring, for me, is neither a lamb nor a primrose, 
It a crocus down by the lake in St. James’s Park. 


JAN STRUTHER 


Summer’s the smell and the feel of hot asphalt, 

With costers-selling geraniums down the street; 
Autumn, for me, is a bonfire in Kensington Gardens, 
And the rustle of plane-leaves over the children’s feet. 


It is peaceful here. Yet here, where maple and sumach 
Cut unfamiliar patterns on a moonlit sky, 

I am a citizen still of the same city: 

I feel its houses crumble and its people die. 


Heavy at heart, I lie awake at midnight 

And hear a voice, five hours nearer the sun, 
Speaking across the ether from a grim daybreak, 
Calmly reciting what the night has done. 


I think, “London’s burning, London’s burning.” 
I think, “London Bridge is falling down.” 


Then something wiser than thought says, “Heart, take comfort: 


Buildings and bridges do not make a town. 


“A city is greater than its bricks and mortar; 

It is greater than tower or palace, church or hall: 

A city’s as great as the little people that live there. 
You know those people. How can London fall?” . 


Copyright 1941 by the British War Relief Society, as ‘‘A Londoner in New England, 1941” 
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Hundreds of acres of rubble in the center of the city, though much of the Old Town escaped destruction 


Proposed traffic center at the main railway station. The new Plymouth plan includes a number of such neighborho 


TOWN AFTER TOWN has tidied up after the bombing and called 
in experienced city planners, Not all the new proposals fill impressive 
volumes, like Plymouth’s, Or like the County of London Plan of 1943, 
by J. H. Forshaw, architect, and Prof. Patrick Abercrombie who has 
cooperated on so many of these new plans. But all of them regard the. 
razing as a chance to reshape communities according to modern plan- 
ning principles. Immediate postwar needs will have to be met. 
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Historic 
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Plymouth : 
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However, much obsolete housing has been demolished and many — 
over-built areas have acquired open space, Retaining historic struc- 
tures wherever left, the plans propose communities where people will 
have sufficient light and air; where they will live, reasonably near their 
work, in “neighborhoods” with recreational, shopping and cultura 
facilities; where full consideration has been given to the problems o 
transportation and traffic. “ee 
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Devastated area of Kingsmead in the heart of Bath, known to all who read Smollett, Fanny Burney, Jane Austen and Thackeray. 
Below: Model showing the shopping center proposed for the Kingsmead section. Bath has been exhibiting maps, drawings, diagrams 
—part of a master plan which “provides for an evolutionary program of orderly, progressive development for the next fifty years” 
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In the ruins of their bombed village school, young people listen eagerly to a talk on the rebuilding of English towns 


PEOPLE EVERYWHERE have found fortitude for the long pull 
against discomfort and disorder by these promises of better com- 
munities after the war. They have been urged to come to the library 
or schoolhouse, where models and drawings have been set up and 
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technicians have been ready to explain what the plans mean. Critici 
and suggestions have been welcomed from the people who are to 


in these phoenix towns, those whose cooperation must be secured 
make them become a reality. 
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Londoners are studying this model for a “fresher, brighter, more alive House of Commons,” to rise from the blitzed ruins. 
Except for better light, ventilation, and acoustics, they find the recommended new Chamber reassuringly like the old. 


When the Coalition Ends 


Will the British get both security and freedom? 
They have a head start—but no time to fumble. 


Political Scene by JOSEPH BARNES 


WAS ABOUT THE TIME OF THE GREAT 
abing attack on London, in 1941, that 
rd spread across the Atlantic of what 
called a “bloodless revolution” in Great 
tain. This was seen as a profound trans- 
mation of social life and values as a 
it of the enlistment of all British peo- 
in defense of their country against inva- 


‘ood rationing, it was said, tended to 
1 consumption standards throughout the 
ulation. Air raid shelters and civilian 
mse activities gave millions a chance 
eer each other. All kinds of group 


Nctions were thought to be sagging, if 


breaking, with the mobilization of 
nen for work in factories and farms, 
vacuation of city children, the enlist- 
of squire and tenant side by side in 
ome Guard. There were reports of a 
and democratic spirit in the army. 
ue, there were no major changes re- 
ed either in property relationships or in 
iament. But, if the basic patterns of 
mic and political life remained much 
ore, this was explained by the tradi- 
British way of meeting change by 
old forms while muddling 


through to new substance in their national 
life. 

The long, slow road to victory since 1941 
has brought many new and different reports 
to the outside world of what has gone on 
inside the British Isles. At the height of the 
Battle of Britain, the Ministry of Food may 


—By the foreign editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune. In the Thirties, his 
assignments as correspondent, first with 
headquarters at Moscow, then at Berlin, 
gave him extraordinary grasp of forces 
at work in vast centers of tension. Wit- 
ness his creative part in shaping our last 
year’s Graphic special—“American Rus- 
sian Frontiers.” Pog 

Mr. Barnes’ experience on the con- 
tinent was matched in 1944 in Britain, 


again for the Herald Tribune. Mean- 


while, he had served with distinction as 
deputy director, Overseas Branch, OWI, 
in New York. 

_ He has translated “Days and Nights” 
by Konstantin Simonov—an outstanding 
novel on the siege of Leningrad (to be 
published next fall by Simon & Shuster). 
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have done more to level class distinctions 
than several generations of education. Three 
years later its service was still going strong. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was still 
in business in 1944, redistributing wealth 
_through an income tax so steeply graduated 
that in some London circles it has become 
smart conversation to pity the poor rich. 
The V-bombs came over London at mid- 
year with, like the blitz, no greater respect 
for gentry than for commoner. But the 
exaltation of the Dunkirk days had worn a 
little thin, and with it had gone some of 
the fervor with which young Britishers used 
to announce that the war was solving Great 
Britain’s problems. 
Changing Moods 
Ever since D-day last June the smell of 
victory has been in the air in England. 
Even the Nazis’ new long range weapons 
curiously served to heighten popular ex- 
pectation of its imminence. Many people, 
we are told, found especially terrifying the 
thought of being killed after having escaped 
so many times. Every explosion in southern 
England thus served to remind those who 
escaped it that the end of the war was 
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HERBERT MORRISON 
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CLEMENT R. ATTLEE 
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ERNEST BEVIN 


Three British Labour leaders who are members of the Churchill war cabinet: Mr, Morrison as home secretary and minister of home se- 
curity; Mr. Attlee as minister of dominion affairs and deputy prime minister; Mr. Bevin as minister of labour and national affairs 


probably not far off. Yet with this came a 
reaction to the zeal and enthusiasm and 
social-mindedness with which the British 
threw themselves into the job of fighting 
in 1941, when there were no allies. 

In due courese, the Home Guard “stood 
down”; but sporadic strikes have kept up. 
The wartime coalition started in to creak. 
Everyone knows a general election is prob- 
ably not far off. All the endless permuta- 
tions of class feeling between the haves 
and have-nots have again become a staple 
for the cartoonists and music hall gag- 
writers. Young men talk of being “brown- 
ed off” which, in American, is something 
like being “fed up.’ Even the communists 
in Russia and Boy Scout leaders in the 
United States find it difficult to keep social- 
mindedness at fever pitch indefinitely, and 
the “bloodless revolution” in Great Britain 
during the war has had no such diligent 
organizers behind it, 

Most important of all, the British people 
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RICHARD ACLAND 


Three Britons who express the political restlessness abroad in their land. Sir Ries 
minor party status; Mr. Bevan and Professor Laski seek to bring Labour Party leader: 
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are by all accounts tired. They are tired 
after five years and more of war to which 
they have given everything they had. Visi- 
tors to London see this fatigue most clearly 
in individuals they have known before. Polit- 
ical leaders, who live there, estimate it, 
also, as a social factor affecting the vast 
majority of the population. Any kind of 
revolution, they surmise, bloodless or not, 
suggests too much effort and expenditure 
of energy to be really popular in a nation 
so long on short rations and overtime hours. 

Nonetheless, for several years this blood- 
less revolution may have been as real to 
many British people as the bombs of one 
sort or another, the shortages of goods, and 
the casualty lists—on all of which it grew. 
Much of its driving power is still there. 
Millions of men and women have under- 
gone profound changes in their way of 
living from the hot summer days of 1939 
to this spring with its V-E Day celebrations. 
Some of the changes are likely to prove 


. 


British Combine 
ANEURIN BEVAN 


d has led his Commonwealth Movement to na 
ship into closer touch with the rank and file 


permanent. At least a portion of th 
have been absorbed into the routine of da 
life. In this sense, the revolution has go 
underground, now that people talk alll 
it less in public. In this sense, it has | 
come the soil out of which hopes, promis 
and cynicism are likely to grow in Brit 
politics after the war. 


Food, Houses, Schools 


It is certainly no exaggeration to cla 
that wartime rationing has actually rais 
living standards, in terms of food, for % 
one third of the British people with 
lowest incomes. At the same time, 1 
bombs which fell on England let in lig 
and air on conditions about which it h 
been more comfortable not to think. 

Back in 1938, Sir John Boyd Orr, Brita 
greatest nutritionist, estimated that 22,5 
000 persons in England and Wales were } 
ing on a diet below the minimum stand: 
for health. But it was not until Londo 
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ANTHONY EDEN 
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ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 


These three members of the Coalition cabinet belong to the three major parties: Mr. Dalton, Labour, is president of the Board of 
Trade: Mr. Eden, Conservative, is secretary of state for foreign affairs; Sir Archibald, Liberal, is secretary of state for air 


hildren were evacuated into the country- 
ide that many became aware of what this 
meant. And it was not until government- 
ywned restaurants became a feature of daily 
ife that people realized that good food, 
ind enough of it, was actually within the 
each of all. 

Both in cities and in countrysides, Great 
3ritain will come out of the war with a 
ieed for houses which today bites deeper 
han even the need for postwar jobs. 

The war moved entire munitions factories 
nto what had been villages, and many be- 
‘ame aware for the first time that plumb- 
ng and a water system have as direct rela- 
ion to contentment as they have to health. 
A Gallup poll indicated that 50 percent of 
ll working-class homes in Great Britain 
lave no indoor sanitation. More than 4,000,- 
)00 houses were ninety years old or older 
sefore the Nazi bombs began to fall. 

What they did is now there for anyone 
o see. Before the flying bombs came, in 
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QUINTIN HOGG 


Three members of Parliament who often 
Tories”; Sir William, Liberal, champions 
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a 1945. 


June 1944, one fourth of all the houses in 
Great Britain, 3,410,000 separate buildings, 
had already sufiered from enemy action. 
Of these, 376,000 were either destroyed or 
rendered uninhabitable. By September, 
1944, another 81,000 houses had been de- 
stroyed and 1,039,000 damaged. ‘The 
“rockets” came over heavily, that month, 
tailed off later in the fall, increased in mid- 
winter, kept up till spring. 

Since the war began, there has been no 
substantial rebuilding on which people 
could base their hopes for better housing 
after the war. But the destruction itself has 
served to remind many British people that 
good housing is both desirable and possible. 
Plans for prefabricated housing units are 
front-page news even in London’s news- 
print-rationed papers. Exhibits of schemes 
for the rebuilding of devastated areas are 
crowded with visitors. Men and women of 
all classes apparently put new and better 
homes and cities near the top of their list 
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WILLIAM BEVERIDGE . 


are the storm centers of debate: Captain Hogg, 
broad schemes for security;'Mr. Greenwood is a 


of what they want after the war is over. 

Early in the war, it became a cliché to 
say that it was a comfort to have a man in 
a Spitfire over London no matter where he 
went to school. Many of the boys in the 
Spitfires are likely to set their sights on any 
school in England when the war is over and 
want to send their children there. The 
public school system (what we would call 
private schools in the United States) has 
recently survived its first major public at- 
tack. Unquestionably, it is in for fun- 
damental changes. 

Literally millions of British men and 
women haye had a taste of schooling in the 
armed services during the war. They find it 
hard to understand why, up to now, eight 
out of nine children in Britain have been 
taught in classes with more than forty 
children, and after the age of fourteen, got 
no more education of any kind. 

Food, housing, and education are only 
three of the subjects around which many 
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ARTHUR GREENWOOD 


veteran of World War II, leads “the Young 


leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
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British people during this war have built 
high hopes for the future. Full employ- 
ment and social security are phrases now 
understood, probably, by a larger percent- 
age of all the people in Great Britain than 
in any other country in the world. The 
prewar depression, like wartime bombing 
and rationing, had decisive impact on the 
lives of people and their political thinking. 
Men and women who can vote now have a 
new awareness of what their life was like in 
the past, and what it might be in the future. 


Tinder of Politics 


So politics during this war first became 
a game of making promises. This time 
they were not only promises of “Homes for 
Heroes.” The stakes had gone up. The 
promises this time were White Papers of 
strategy for a great new war against what 
Sir William Beveridge calls the giant social 
evils of Want, Disease, Idleness, Ignorance, 
and Squalor. 

Even the realistic and sober-sided Mr. 
Churchill was moved to sponsor a four- 
years’ program, which he first announced 
on March 23, 1943, and which was designed 
to cover in five or six large measures all 
the problems of social insurance, unem- 
ployment, agriculture, public health, educa- 
tion, and the physical reconstruction of a 
heavily bombed nation. The measures he 
then envisaged moved slowly to concrete 
legislation. Some were frozen in pre-elec- 
tion uncertainty—as to where the credit-or 
the blame should lie inside the coalition 
make-up. As time has gone on, others have 
broken through the stage of generalization 
to draft, enactment, or even to administra- 
tion.* 

For there have been political leaders, in- 
side and outside the present government, 
convinced that the public will not continue 
to accept gladly endless delays of reform, 
getting no further than Royal Commissions 
and White Papers. They know that Britain 
has been churned from bottom to top in 
the last five years. They know that Bever- 
idge has become almost a common noun in 
the English language. It stands for the 
desire of the common men and women in 
Britain to achieve the same miracles in 
ordering their peacetime lives that they 
have achieved in fighting through a bitter, 
often hopeless, war—to a triumphant close. 
It stands for full employment and for social 
security. It stands for hope. 

This development in popular thinking 
about the future is probably the hard core 
of the “bloodless revolution”; something 
which will survive both the end of the war 


*Status this spring of half a dozen moves and 
measures: 


ENACTED: Town and Country Planning Act 
(1943), bringing the whole of England, Scotland and 
Wales under planning authorities. Recent measures 
provide for early large scale erection of prefabricated 
houses; and for reinstitution of the local programs 
of housing authorities and voluntary enterprise. 
Education Act (1944), hailed as most substantial ad- 
vance since the Fisher act of 1921. (See page 206.) 


IN PROCESS: National Health Service Bill. (See 
page 212.) Social Security—government bill covers 
much of Beveridge Plan; we beyond ‘its provisions 
for old age. A first instalment introduces universal 
allowances for children, : 

_ADMINISTRATION: Town and Country Plan- 
ning Ministry established in 1942; Ministry of Na- 
tional Insurance in 1944, under Sir William Jowett 
(hitherto Minister without portfolio). A new gov- 
ernment measure vests in the Board of Trade di- 
rectives as to location of industry. 
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and any postwar hunger for stability and 
for return to accustomed ways. 


Basic Trends and Clashes 


The development is one which thus far, 
however, has produced no sudden or drastic 
changes in the formula of power inside 
British politics. It is hard to see that it has 
altered as yet the determination. of the 
Colonel Blimps to turn the clock back to 
where it stood when that man Hitler upset 
everything. “I have not the slightest 
doubt,” said the Conservative Member for 
Croyden in the House of Commons, “that 
when we awake from our dream, which 
will be about three months after the ter- 
mination of hostilities, three quarters of the 
stuff we have been talking about so loosely 
will go overboard.” 

It may similarly be argued that political 
procrastination in the domestic field has 
not decreased the possibility of explosive 
working class pressure in Britain once the 
discipline of foreign war has been lifted. 
You can find men in London, and even in 
Croydon, who think that liberation in 
Europe is releasing forces which may be 
hard to hold in check. If they should lead 


to violent changes on a _ continent-wide 
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ELLEN WILKINSON 


“Wee Ellen,” Labour M.P., is parliamentary 
secretary to the ministry of home security 


scale, these might vault the English Chan- 
nel which Napoleon, and Hitler after him, 
failed to cross. 

At the present time, there is little ground 
for crediting either a reactionary capitalist 
group or any proletarian party with enough 
strength to interrupt the slow but steady 
evolution of popular British thinking. The 
trend is socialistic* but the political form> 
this may take is as hard to predict as the 
party make-up of the next government. But 
all signs point towards the finding of at 


* Traditionally, the brand of socialism of the 
British Labour Party has comprehended nationaliza- 
tion of mines, electric power, utilities, transportation, 
and other common services—with areas of industrial 
production and distribution left open to private initia- 
tive. These coupled with public housing, the insur- 
pcre and octal Services, and the extension of democ- 

acy were points in its pros: s of “An England 
Worth Fighting For” even in the last World War. 


> 


' third, 41 percent voted for a continuatio 


least temporary common ground 1n 1deas, 
among men with wholly divergent back- 
grounds who yet share the conviction that 
promises made during the war and by the 
war will have to be fulfilled. 

Nor is it possible to predict the speed at 
which this trend may keep up, or the point 
at which changes in thinking may pass over 
into large scale-changes in ways of life and 
livelihood. At some point, it is bound to 
challenge property rights, for example, more 
gravely than any of the wartime controls. 

Thereupon, there will be opposition, and 
powerful opposition. In ideas, the change 
is already well advanced and it is a fair 
guess that they will color all British politics 
for many years to come. Beveridge, him- 
self, recently summed up what is certainly 
the mood, if not the program, of a vast 
majority of his fellow-countrymen: 

“Whether private ownership of means of 
production to be operated by others is a 
good economic device or not, it must be 
judged as a device. It is not an essen 
citizen liberty in Britain, because it is not 
and never has been enjoyed by more than a 
very small proportion of the British people.” 


Party Straws in the Wind 


Partisan consequences of the war are the 
hardest to predict. There has been no gen- 
eral election in Great Britain since 1935, ten 
years ago. Since then the world has changed 
so greatly that public interest in a House 
of Commons vote on any question is now 
possibly the greatest act of faith in democ-! 
racy that history has ever known. At the! 
same time, happenstance by-elections can 
scarcely show the way the wind is really 
blowing, for the parties in the coalition do} 
not compete in contesting them; the army| 
does not vote, and its leaders and its men 
are not yet standing for office in any great 
numbers. 

Like the United States, Great Britain has 
developed new techniques for sampling 
public opinion, including opinion polls. 
During 1944, for example, the British Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion reported in percent- 
ages what most observers already felt to be a 
general satisfaction with the coalition as a 
wartime measure and a slowly growing dis 
position to return to party rule at some 
later time. 

In one sample polled just a year ago, 86 
percent approved of Mr. Churchill as 
Prime Minister, with only 10 percent dis 
approving’ of him, and 4 percent unable 
to make up their minds. Another sample 
well before D-day—revealed no hurry to 
hold another general election: 24 percent 
favoring six months after Germany’s defeat: 
36 percent a full year afterwards. In 


of coalition government after the war. Most 
observers would agree that by now a ma: 
jority favor a traditional party cabinet wi 
a recognized opposition. 

Clues to the future can be found, also, ir 
reports of the Mass:Observation Movement 
Its most ambitious study of how people 
look forward tothe peace, called “The 
Journey Home,” reported an apparently 
widespread willingness to accept continua 
tion of wartime controls as long as 


(Continued on page 258) . 


IW. SELF-GOVERNMENT WITHIN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


Photos from the Canadian Wartime iaioenatian Board 


Mary strains are blended in the peoples living both north and south of the Canadian-USA border, Thus these British Col- 
umbian miners in their workers’ education class include two Englishmen, a Scotsman, a Czech, two native-born Canadians 


Northern Neighbor 


As unscathed by invasion as the USA, Canada will enter the postwar world with in- 
creased national stature, with new ties linking her to this country as well as to Britain. 


ANADA, WHICH ENTERED THE FIRST WoRLD 
far as a glorified dependency of Great 
ritain, emerged from it to become a mem- 
rt of the League of Nations and an au- 
nomous nation within the British Com- 
onwealth. ; 

Meanwhile, she had tripled her exports 
id doubled her imports, multiplied’ her 
anufacturing plant, and discovered with 
rprise that she could finance her own war 
penditures. She had graduated from the 
wtus of a colony into that of a “small 
wer.” As with many another stripling, 
thting had exercised her energies and 
Iped her growth. 


Wartime Achievements 


The end of the second World War will 
we Canada—in all but population—if not 
ite a “great power” then what might be 
2 a “middle-class power.” She has be- 


ted Nations. She had once again tripled 
export trade and increased her national 
e by 225 percent. She is on the way 
coming a creditor country; whereas 


3 


ne the fourth war producer among the 


JOHN MacCORMAC - 


Britain is now in debt to her. As a fighting 
nation as well as a war workshop her per 
capita achievement has been impressive. A 
whole Canadian army has been fighting in 


western Europe. To be sure, it includes 


Polish and British units in its ranks, but 
it could have been self-sufficient had there 


—By a Canadian, now in London, who 
has spent most of the war years in the 
United States. He has made a special 
study of relations north and south of the 
border. - 

Mr. MacCormac began his distin- 
guished journalistic career as reporter 
and then as London correspondent for 
various Canadian papers. In 1936, he 
joined the London staff of The New 
York Times, and later represented that 
paper in Vienna, Montreal, and Wash- 
ington. 

His books include: “Canada: Ameri- 
ca’s Problem” (1940); “America and 
World Mastery” (1942); “This Time 
for Keeps” (1943). , 
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not been also a Canadian corps on the 
Italian front. 

A Canadian navy of cruisers, destroyers, 
and corvettes has convoyed a third of all 
the ships which crossed the Atlantic during 
this war. If the 200,000 Canadian airmen .. 
in the Royal Air Force, the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, and in Canada itself were as- 
sembled into a single body, Canada would 
probably rank as the fourth air-power 
among the United Nations. 

Because 70 percent of her total war pro- 
duction has gone outside Canada to the 
other United Nations, Canada has become 
the second exporting nation of the world. 
Since she is so large a surplus producer of 
war goods, she is the only nation outside 
the United States and Britain to be repre- _ 
sented on the Combined Boards which 
since Pearl Harbor have allocated most of 
the raw materials and production of the 
anti-Axis world. a 

These are high achievements for a coun-— 
try of fewer than twelve million people. = 
They are, of course, wartime achievements. 
They were born of Canada’s extensive na- 
tural resources, her high degree of mech: 


4 


a 


The ancient mid-continent ocean bed, now the flat and fertile prairies of Canada and the USA, is “the bread basket of the 
world.” Canadian farmers, reaching wartime peaks of production, are growing a half billion bushels of wheat annually 


anization and talent for industrial organ- 
ization, but born before their time, amid 
the shock of war. The production was real, 
but the demand was artificial. Canada’s in- 
dustrial growth since 1940, therefore, repre- 
sents for Canada as much a problem as an 
opportunity. Canada has been carried fur- 
ther along the road from an agricultural 
to an industrial economy, but the new 


Where corn grew a few months ago, Canada now gathers a grim harvest of howitzer 


diversification of her economy has not made 
her less dependent on foreign trade, and 
the postwar job of beating swords into 
plowshares will be complicated for her by 
worldwide economic factors over which she 
herself can exercise only small control. 
Canada can prosper in a wartime world 
with its special demand for the products 
of her ocean-guarded economy, and she 


shells for the United Nations, This Quebec plant is one of the Empire’s largest. 
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could prosper in a world where economic 
as well as military peace obtained, where 
trade was free and markets eager. But in 
an uneasy era like that from 1929 to 1935, 
what with import quotas, exchange restric- 
tions, and “bilateralism,” Canada’s economy 
tends to shrink. Her national wealthy for; 
instance, increased only 2 percent between 
1933 and 1940 and even in 1940 was still 
far below the level of 1929, the last year 
of general prosperity. 


The French Canadians 


These hazards are faced by any country 
which is a large surplus producer of a 
comparatively few world commodities. But 
Canada has complications peculiar to Can 
ada. For most nations, war is at least tem 
porarily a uniting influence, but world war. 
tend to tear Canada apart. Many Canadians 
thought it unwise to fight alongside Brit 
ain at a time when the United States wa 
not participating in the conflict. In so think 
ing they were motivated not only by North 
American isolationism but the specific con- 
viction that Canada has a great and grow 
ing identity of interest with the United 
States. American entry into the war, there 
fore, came as a great relief to Canadians, 
especially to Mackenzie King, the most 
North American minded of Canadian 
prime ministers. ei) 

A third of Canada’s population, however 
firmly opposes hex. participation in extra 
American wars, whether or not the United 
States is also a pfotagonist. Her “French 
Canadians,” although they helped keep 
Canada British by resisting the Americar 
invaders of 1776 and 1812, are neither 
French nor English in their emotional < 
tachments; they are purely and narrow 
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Machine-age teamwork in the great Fairchild bomber plant in Montreal. Crews of mechanics, electricians, painters, 
test engineers, and other experts take over the Bolingbrokes as each ship reaches the final stages of assembly 


madian. They acquiesced without enthu- 
sm in Canada’s participation in the first 
orld War; they resisted conscription for 
erseas service when it was imposed in 
17 by a coalition government specially 
cted for the purpose. In this war, history 
peated itself. Canadian participation was 
ain grudgingly accepted and conscription 
terly fought. 

French Canadians are the Sinn Feiners 
the North American continent, its most 
mpact group of wholehearted isolation- 
s. They countenance the British connec- 
nm insofar as it guarantees their retention 
the linguistic, legal, and religious priv- 
ges whose original grant they owed to 
itain, but they dislike it when it involves 
2m in “imperialist” wars. They disap- 
ove of the United States and dislike the 
sa of becoming American. In the eyes of 
> French Canadian Catholic hierarchy, 
> United States represents materialism, 
ridliness, and an alien but pervasive cul- 
re. What French Canada hopes is that 
another fifty years—by reason of a sur- 
ral rate two and a half times as high as 
it of English speaking Canada—it will 
able to shape Canadian policy to its own 
ing. The United -States might then find 
rth of her something like Argentina. . 


Forces for Unity 
tt is not likely that this will happen. The 


happy memories, the burden of war and 
onstruction costs, and consequent lower 
ing standards which the war will leave 
its wake should permit Canada to add 
many British immigrants to her popula- 
n as she can absorb. An expansion of 
- home market by such means has be- 


come almost an economic necessity if she is 
to make use in peace of her war-enlarged 
industrial plant and she may decide to kill 
two birds with one stone. Canada’s French 
Canadian problem is a hard one but is 
within her own power to solve. The policy 
of her present government has been to 
ignore it hoping—unlike Mr. Micawber— 


A housewife turns her spinning wheel in 
to their individualism, growing their own 


that something would not turn up. But 
that hope has been disappointed’ by this 
war as by the last. Those who urge grasp- 
ing the nettle firmly have been justified by 
the fact that conscription has been imposed 
and French Canada—despite the headlines 
in some American newspapers—has not re- 
volted. (Continued on page 250) 


rural Quebec, where French-Canadians cling 
food, making their cloth and their clothes 


¥ 
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Partners 


in the South Pacific 


Australia and New Zealand, outposts 
of Western civilization, share with the 
USA a pioneer tradition, and are eager 
to be leaders in their part of the globe. 


Australian News’and Information Bureau 
Sunburned, rangy, and tough, the “Aussie” is akin 
to the GI in adventurousness and democratic ideals 


AUSTRALIA AND New ZEALAND ARE NATIONS 
with a natural fascination for Americans. 

_ They closely resemble the United States in 
their youth, their adventurousness, their 
frontier traditions, and their devotion to 
democratic ideals. 

They differ sharply from America in 
other respects. They have been bolder in 
social experiment; they give their govern- 
ments a larger role in economic affairs; they 
pay more attention to labor; and they act 
more drastically to ensure a rough equality. 
The reasons for some of these differences 
are rooted in history; for others, in the geo- 
graphic environment. 

The combination of resemblances and 
contrasts makes both of these countries ex- 
ceedingly interesting to the American visi- 
tor—and they have had hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors since Pearl Harbor. 

The remarkable war record of the two 
lands has added not a little to their appeal. 


New Zealand’s Service Stripes 


New Zealand is justly proud of the fact 
that it has mobilized a larger proportion of 
its manpower for armed service than any 
other of the United Nations. One man out 
of every two of military age, or one out of 
every four of the whole male population, 


____ has given full time duty to the army, navy, 


or air forces. 
A New Zealand cruiser, the Achilles, 
helped sink the Graf Spee off the River 
&) {Plate in °1939. 
_ garrisoning of the Fiji Islands denied that 
important base to the Japanese. As for the 
_ New Zealand expeditionary force in North 
_ Africa and Greecey the whole world has 
heard of their feats They fought in Attica 
and Crete; they weré»the first to reach the 
ison of Tobruk; they broke the en- 
cling German inet Mersa Matruh; and 


> up the Tenth Corps which at El 
es | words, hurled itself 


ths swift New Zealand - 


1 two British armored divisions, they _ 


ugh the gap to finish — 


s 


Meanwhile, 100,000 New Zealand women 
enrolled in the auxiliary services. 

Australians rallied to the war with less 
celerity but equal vigor. In the first two 


years of war, putting 438,000 men under — 


arms and 200,000 men and women into de- 
fense factories, they thought they had done 
well. But after Pearl Harbor, Prime Min- 
ister John Curtin told them: “You haven’r 
really got started yet.” The facts that can 
be cited today prove that he was right. 


The Men with Turned-Up Hats 


Out of a total population of 7,100,000, no 
fewer than 900,000 Australian men have 
been enlisted. These troops have served in 
Syria, Greece, and North Africa; in India, 
Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies; and on 
a dozen islands of the South Seas. A year 
ago they had suffered some 83,000 casual- 
ties. (If we had suffered casualties on the 
same scale our figure would have been 


—By the Professor of American History, 
Columbia University, who in 1934-35 
occupied the Sir George Watson Chair 
of American History, Literature and 
Institutions, in Great Britain, and later 
was Harmsworth Professor at Oxford. 
Twice a Pulitzer prize winner (“Grover 
Cleveland, a Study of Courage,” 1932; 
“Hamilton Fish: the Inner History of 
the Grant Administration,” 1936) he has 
promoted closer mutual understanding 
during World War II, through “Amer- 
ica, the History of a Free People,” 
originally published in England, and “A 
Short History of Britain” (in collabora- 


With experience as an editorial writer 


on the old New York World, the New 


York Sun and The Nation; a long shelf 


of books to his credit, and the general 


editorship of the _ American Political 
or 


Leaders Series, his special franch 
interpreting the Sout 


comes of six mon 


in the United States. 


: back to 8.5 percent; and was held there. 
tion with J. B. Brebner) published here. In both countries, machines and mat 
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1,500,000.) The men with the turned-up 
hats, sunburned, rangy, and tough, who 
sang “Waltzing Matilda” as they fought, 
had held Tobruk for seven months. They: 
had battled before Singapore, dug in at 
Port Moresby, and occupied the Ramu Val- 
ley,in northern New Guinea. Australian 
airmen had helped raid Germany. The 
Australian light cruiser Perth, after running 
the gauntlet with convoys to Malta, had) 
sunk with all hands while holding off the 
Japanese in the Java sea. The sloop Yarra! 
had gone to certain destruction to lay down} 
a smokescreen between Allied ships and a: 
great Japanese fleet. And the financial cost 
of the war down to June, 1944, had reathed 
$880 for every. man, woman, and child 
in Australia. : £ 


The Home Front in the South Seas 


Both of these countries have submitted to: 
economic and social controls decidedly more 
drastic than those in the United States. 

Taxation in Australia ($1,400,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1943-44) is as heavy on low 
incomes as in America, and much heavier; 
on middle and high incomes. Control of 
manpower extends to the hiring and dis-! 
missal of practically all labor. Credit and 
investment are under strict supervision, and 
no money may be put into non-essential i 
dustries. Price controls are more rigid than 


In New Zealand, for example—which has 
strained every sinew to ship supplies to 
Great Britain and help provide for Am 
can forces—the cost of food rose in the first. 
two war years only 9.5 percent, then f 


are subject to stringent priority sche 
In both, the sale of houses and farms i: 


termined by local_boards, pri 
realty specula i 


ch the last conflict laid upon their life, 
new struggle is affecting them much 
re sharply. They stand face to face with 
it changes in their internal economies; 
heir attitudes toward Great Britain and 
rest of the Empire-Commonwealth; and 
heir position in the Pacific world. The 
~ has powerfully stimulated manufac- 
ng in the two dominions, and brought 
mdary and even tertiary industries into 
xpected vigor. 
: has diminished the spirit of colonialism, 
ugh perhaps not the basic loyalty of the 
ple to the Motherland. 
Jaturally enough, the splendid war rec- 
s of the two countries has given them 
ater maturity and self-confidence. And 
ve all, the war has made Australians and 
w Zealanders conscious of a new position 
the Pacific: a: position in which they 
st face perils previously ignored, assume 
yonsibilities once shirked, and find 
ndships and protections to which they 
€ once indifferent. 
Ve may add that they have for the first 
e learned that they must be comrades 
| partners. Those are sadly mistaken 
9 suppose that since Australia and New 
land are both British dominions, both 
pled by the same stock, and both in 
South Pacific, they have maintained a 
e relationship. It is true that they are 
1,300 miles apart. It is true that they 
é€ common problems and a common out- 
<. But until the last four years they 
| been rivals rather than allies. 
‘he New Zealanders, drawn largely from 
tish middle-class folk, have always felt 
ertain social superiority to the rougher 
stralians. The Australians have always 
N more independent of the British con- 
tion than their neighbors. In trade af- 
s the two lands used to quarrel, and 
letime even waged mild trade wars. For 
rs the two of them could not agree on 
ins of establishing the vital Sydney- 
ckland air service. The New Zealand 
ernment constantly consulted London; 
Australian government did the same; 
the two seldom consulted one another. 
Jow the war has wrought a_healthful 
isformation. Since 1939 their govern- 
its have been in constant touch. They 
e formed close trade connections, and 
e improved their communications. After 
g discussions in which Peter Fraser and 
Iter Nash represented New Zealand, 
| John Curtin and Herbert Vere Evatt 
xd for Australia, the two dominions a 
ple of years ago agreed on a forthright 
me have said a bumptious) statement of 
ific and world policy. Their old isola- 
1 from each other was certainly fatuous. 
a region as dangerous as the Pacific in 
‘nt years, it might have become suicidal. 
s; well ended for them and for the inter- 
of democracy in this part of the globe. 


Australia—Small Continent 


f the two lands, Australia has a much 
re variegated economic development, a 
re complex social structure, and a more 
ve and colorful political life than her 
ciate. This is partly because her popu- 
on (7,100,000) is between four and five 
es.as great as New Zealand’s 1,600,000 


people. It is partly because Australia is a 
continent of roughly the same area as the 
United States, while New Zealand is only 
about as large as England and Scotland 
combined. It is partly because Australia is 
by half a century the older, having re- 
ceived her first colonists before the eight- 
eenth century ended. And finally, it is 
partly because Australia has a greater range 
of natural resources than New Zealand, and 
particularly of those minerals upon which 
heavy industry depends. 

The visitor to New-taland feels at once 
that the land, for all its beauty, interest, and 
distinction, is small, isolated, and essentially 
rural. The visitor to Australia, landing at 
cities—Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, 
Brisbane—which need not shrink from 
comparison with any of their size in the 
United States, feels at once that he is ina 
large country of great potential wealth, al- 
ready well industrialized, and with an ur- 
ban and even metropolitan civilization. 

The industries of the two countries differ 
both in type and organization. 

Manufacturing in New Zealand has been 
almost entirely concerned with the proc- 
essing of agricultural products: wool, meats, 
butter, and cheese. Australian manufac- 


turing, on the other hand, has covered a 
sufficient range of products to meet most 
of the wants of the country. This industrial 
development is the more creditable in that 
most of it is the result of home investment. 
Before the war, Australian enterprise and 
capital were responsible for the production 
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Australian: News and Information Bureau 


H.M.A.S. Bataan slides down the ways in 
an Australian shipbuilding yard. Her name 
is “a tribute to our American Allies” 
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of clothing, furniture, textiles, leather, pot- 
tery, glassware, cutlery, cement, woodwork, 
and other wares in ample supply. With 
British and American aid, the country had 
developed the manufacture of automobiles, 
railroad cars, rubber, chemicals, tobacco 
and a good deal of machinery. In New Zea- 
land the factories are chiefly small inde- 
pendent units, for the population cannot 
support large plants. But in Australia very 
large corporations exist. One, the Broken 
Hill Proprietary or “BHP,” ranks as one 
of the most powerful business agencies in 
the world. 

Indeed, the story of BHP is the best 
single evidence of what Australian enter- 
prise can accomplish in the industrial 
sphere. The corporation gained its initial 
capital from the fabulously rich silver-lead 
mines at Broken Hill. In 1900 it took con- 
trol of the valuable iron ore deposits at 
Iron Knob in South Australia, and thirteen 
years later began to develop iron and steel 
works at Newcastle, a hundred miles north 
of Sydney. BHP owns great bodies of 
coking coal, and large limestone quarries. 

It has built what is said to be the larg- 
est single steel mill in the British Empire; 
at any rate, the mill which turns out the 
most comprehensive range of products. It 
moves its raw materials in its own ships. 
It holds a large share in the chief Austra- 
lian industries based on steel: the manu- 
facture of machinery, wheels, pipes, nails, 
wire and wire-ropes, galvanized iron, and 
other wares. Along with the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, it controls chemical 
manufacturing. Before the war it under- 
took, in conjunction with General Motors- 
Holden, Ltd., an airplane manufactory 
which has proved invaluable to the Com- 
monwealth. Among the 27,000 Australian 
factories which operated in 1939-40 with 
588,000 workers, the BHP enterprises con- 
stitute a veritable colossus. 

Since the onset of the war, Australian in- 
dustry has not only expanded but become 
decidedly more complex. War demands at 
once stimulated all the metallurgic plants. 
New materials, including ferro-manganese 
and magnesium, have been produced, and 
aluminum manufacture is now proposed. 

Modern machine tools, few and crude be- 
fore the war, are made in considerable quan- 
tities and with great accuracy, so that the 
large munitions industry is now mainly 
home-tooled. Even such specialized prod- 
ucts as optical glass and optical instruments 
are now satisfactorily made. The country 
turns out medium tanks and armored cars; . 
warplanes of the Beaufort type, with Aus- 
tralian engines; destroyers and monitors; 
and large freighters. Australia makes field 
artillery, mortars, anti-tank guns and anti- 
aircraft guns of multiple types, searchlights, 
other electrical equipment, and all sort of 
small arms. The Australian textile and 
food industries have been extended to help 
supply American forces in the Pacific, The 
chemical industry has taken on great vigor. 


New Zealand—Big Island 


New Zealand has witnessed the same 
change on a more limited scale. Before the 
war her automobile works imported half- 
finished or finished parts and assembled 
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Women of the Land Service help raise New Zealand’s bumper wartime crop of wool— 


New Zealand Legation, Washington 


—to make blankets and battle dress for GI’s and Australasians on many fighting fronts 


them; now they carry on the preliminary 
processes as well. The government railway 
workshops used to make all the rolling- 
. stock, including locomotives, for the rail- 
roads, which ate state-owned. Today, they 
have undertaken much general machine 
work. War plants are turning out Bren 
gun-carriers, mortars, airplane and tank 
parts, and huge quantities of bombs, shells, 
and mines—a creditable feat when we con- 
sider that ‘all iron*and steel have to be im- 


~ ported. The manufacture of clothing and 


boots has heavily “increased. American 
and Australian forces benefited by the steady 
stream of blouses, socks, jerseys, blankets. 

We can no longer think of New Zealand 
as merely “rural,” for her factory hands in 
the fourth year of war numbered 117,200, 
and her factory products were then worth 
$624,000,000. 


This sharp industrial expansion presents 
Australia and New~Zealand with a whole 
series of questions of internal policy: 

How much of it can and should be re- 
tained when peace comes? 

To what extent should the government 
furnish tariff protection or more direct 
subsidies? - 

What relation should the new tariffs bear 
to the Ottawa Agreements and imperial 


trade policy? > 


Is the greatly expanded industry to be 
free, or largely state-controlled? 

What relation is it to bear to agriculture? 

Are tariffs to be matched ‘by a continu- 
ance of farm price-guarantees (which both 
Australia and New Zealand have found in- 
dispensable to production during the war)? 

These are complex problems. They are 
already being hotly debated. Australia, in 


~ 
a 


particular, may face shilts of economic ane 
political balance comparable with thos 
which took place in the United States atte) 
the Civil War. 

This much is certain: that much of the 
industrial growth will prove permanent 
In both countries, but particularly Australia 
some of the new plants will survive un 
aided. After all, the Australian iron, steel 
food, rough-textile, and farm-implement im 
dustries were able to face any competition 
on a free-trade basis before the war. Other 
industries will survive if temporary tarif 
assistance is given them; particularly if the 
Australian pound continues undervalued 
and the Australian wage level remain 
lower than the prevailing British and Amer 
ican levels. 

Some of the new war industries wil 
doubtless be fostered by the Australian an: 
New Zealand governments as a matter 0 
defense. Australia will probably wish t 
keep her chemical, optical, and machine 
tool plants running even at the cost of stat 
subsidies; New Zealand to keep the basi 
of her new heavy industries. 

Pearl Harbor taught them that attac 
may be sudden; industrial preparednes 
vital. 

As for tariffs, the Ottawa Agreement 
have been popular in both dominions; bu 
the conviction has grown that Empire trad 
is not enough. Australasia is as anxious a 
the United States to provide full employ) 
ment and maintain a high living standard 
(The prewar New Zealand standard was aj 
good as any in the world, and perhaps, al 
factors considered, was the best in th 
world; but the Australian standard was be 
low that of the United States, Canada, ang 
Great Britain.) 

Both countries are keenly concerned t 
find export markets. They look to thi 
teeming peoples of Asia as potential out| 
lets. But above all, they hope for interna 
tional action to build an expanding worl 
economy. They have been as ready as an 
other lands to collaborate in this effort. Onl{ 
if it fails will they be likely to favor hig] 
tariffs and a renewal of the system of i 
perial preference which was set up partl 
in retaliation for our own Smoot-Hawle 
act. 


Labor in the Two Dominions 


This also is certain: that the drastic i 
ternal changes wrought by the war hay 
not diminished but rather increased thi 
interest of both Australia and New Zea 
land in progressive social legislation. Labo 
governments are in power in Canberra an 
Wellington alike. a 

Australia has maintained, with lapses, a 
advanced governmental position. E 
handling of the depression had some ver 
statesmanlike features. New Zealand Ww: 
less fortunate. A long period of apat 
and even reaction did not end until 19 
but ‘since then, first under Michael Say 
and then under Peter Fraser, she has ma 
ed steadily forward. ‘ _ 

The official goal of labor in the two. 
minions—socialization of production, d 
tribution, and exchange—is of course sous 
by a policy of gradualism. What th 
countries are most proud of is a farr 
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Australian News and Information Bureau 


Port Pirie, South Australia. A sprawling smelter of “BHP”, one of the most powerful business agencies on earth 


liberal measures: pensions and insurance 
hemes; wage-fixing tribunals; arbitration 
industrial disputes; free schools; family 
dowment plans; advanced measures for 
ild care and mother care; and _ state 
onetary controls. Australia has a pet ex- 
riment in compulsory voting; New Zea- 
ad one in the broadcasting of parliamen- 
try debates. 

Both lands are proud of the way in which 
her countries, after initial derision, have 
cepted most of their undertakings. A hun- 
ed evidences (such as the recent political 
lence conference in Canberra) might be 
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cited for the view that both countries will 
move forward with state controls for the 
general welfare. 

But the most crying need in the two 
dominions (as in Britain) is for an upward 
shift in the school-leaving age. Actual 
illiteracy is almost unknown. The -New 
Zealand army authorities found but one 
illiterate; he came from an island off the 
coast, and they were astonished that even 
one existed! But too large a proportion of 
Australasian children stop their education 
before reaching. the secondary school. They 
plunge into active life with minds untrain- 


te of wartime industrial expanaion: New Zealand is chiefly occupied with growing and processing farm products 
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ed and-ambitions unawakened. They fur- 
nish the dismaying array of workingmen 
who have only two interests beyond théir 
day’s work: beer and the racetracks. They 
contribute to the impression of seeming 
cultural mediocrity that many Americans 
have found so depressing. Happily, the 
movement for laws and financial provision 
to keep youths in school to fifteen or six- 
teen is growing. The war has proved the 
value of skills, and demonstrated the need 
for a much larger body of men trained to 
supervisory work. 
(Continued on page 252) 
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New Zealand Legation, Washington 
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The tragedy of erosion in a South African valley. Here once rich farm land, near Hofmeyr, has been ruined by 
overgrazing and burning of the mountain slopes. The soil’s porosity was destroyed, and runoff and gullying resulted 


LAND-—and the Union of South Africa 


Neither diamonds nor gold can make up for soil erosion or racial trouble. 
Only land conservation can yield enough footholds for livelihood and life. 


ALL TOO OFTEN, THE LAST NATURAL RESOURCE 
which a nation decides to protect is soil, 
although that is wholly indispensible to the 
life of its people. In the Union of South 
Africa, happily, there is promise that some- 
thing positive is going to be done about it. 

Last year, when I went there to consult 
with officials of the Union Government on 
soil erosion, I had been given to understand 
the dominion’s problem was a dangerous 
‘one, and getting worse. I knew, too, that 
a special drought committee had made a 
searching study of the Union’s land situa- 
tion as far back as 1923 and had issued a 
major report warning of the seriousness of 
erosion. 

Traveling over the country twenty-one 
years later, I soon learned how many, and 
how much, South Africans were concerned 
about the widespread damage which had 
gone on for two decades, and the toll it 
had exacted of millions of people. 

Everywhere I went—and I ranged over 
a very large share of the country—people 
eagerly inquired whether American experi- 
ence had anything to offer in the way of 
remedies for what was literally “eating the 
heart out'of the land.” There was a notice- 
able impatience for action; complaints that 
“There is much talk but little done” to 


HUGH H. BENNETT 


—By the chief, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture— 
invited last year to bring to bear on the 
new frontiers of an ancient continent 
what we have learned in recapturing our 
own natural resources. His is a variant 
from other regional articles in this num- 
ber—an exhibit of scientific interplay, 
American and British. 


Along with Mr. Bennett’s federal 
service since 1903, have gone kindred 
exploratory expeditions to Alaska, the © 
West Indies, the Great Plains drought 
area, to the Canal Zone.and Cuba, Cen- 
tral and South America. He bore a 
major part (1941-42) in the Pan Ameri- 
can Conservation Commission. 


From another angle, he throws new 
light on the dream for “peace on earth.” 
On every continent, what is done, or 
left undone, with the “earth beneath” 
becomes of prime significance in under- 
pinning the peace. For example, critics 
of Britain’s wartime policy in India are 
often unaware how at the same time she 
has helped hold in leash a drive for a 
“white man’s Africa up to the Equator” 
—a drive due in no small part to popu- 


lation pressures and denuded acreage. 


arrest the speed of erosion. Others lamented 
that the country had fallen into the habit 
of appointing commissions “to study ou 
problems, write reports, print and distribute 
them, and then forget the whole thing.” 


“South Africa in Danger” 


Nonetheless, the country was not without 
its own prophets. A stirring motion picture 
of uncontrolled erosion—‘“South Africa in 
Danger” —was being shown all over. This 
had been filmed by C. J. J. van Rensburg 
of the Division of.Soil and Veld Conserva- 
tion—who knows every nook and corner of 
the Union and has done much to awaken 
people to a menace which had grown pro- 
gressively worse since the Twenties, whe 
the Drought Investigation Committee had 
driven home: 


—*“That soil erosion is extending rapidl 
over many parts of. the Union. 


—‘“That, besides slooting [gullying] there ix 
a great deal of surface erosion, both — 
water and wind, taking place. 


—‘“That the soil of the Union, our m 

valuable asset, irreplaceable and definitely 

limited in amount, is being removed 
enormous quantities annually, 
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That a great part of this soil and valu- 
plant food is lost forever... . 


(That great damage is done by the 

ded material silting up reservoirs and 
soil erosion causes greater irregularity 

the flow of our rivers, thereby increas- 
the cost of irrigation work... . 


[That soil erosion is causing a marked 
wease in the underground water supply 
tthe Union, and thereby increases the 
aculty of watering stock .... 


[That soil erosion has a cumulative char- 
rr which . . . accelerates its rate. . . 


[That prompt action is therefore impera- 
bee 


Meanwhile, agricultural experiment sta- 
as in South Africa had acquired much 
ctical information about effective anti- 
sion measures, especially in combating 
lespread damage to range land through 
sroper stocking. Notwithstanding these 
mts to better conditions—chiefly educa- 
yal—I soon discovered the existence of 
) sinister situations I had hoped not to 
d. These were: active erosion on almost 
agricultural land; and all but nothing 
ne to stop the damage. 


The Sin of Sheet Erosion 


t seems strange that agricultural spe- 
lists traveling widely about the world 
ve seldom reported adequately on the 
ent, location, quality, and condition of 
ductive areas. Fingers of warning have 
en been pointed at China as the world’s 
standing example of horrible land de- 
ichery, whereas the earth virtually every- 
ere is handicapped by countless tracts 
erosion-impoverished land. 

Perhaps this is accounted for by a com- 
m lack of understanding of the disguised 
lence of much erosion, its deterrent ef- 
t on agricultural production, and even 
re on health and human welfare. 
Anybody who looks about him can read- 
enough recognize erosion at work in 
wning gullies. Some of them are hun- 
ds of feet deep; and a glance shows 
y such lands cannot be cultivated any 
ther. What many people don’t see, how- 
r—and therefore don’t understand—is 
effect of what is called “sheet erosion,” 
ess spectacular form which has gnawed 
ay the foundation substance for millions 
the world’s people. 

[he reason why so many people are un- 
are of its disastrous effects is that they 
not distinguish “topsoil” from “subsoil.” 
is high time that human beings be in- 
med, from school days on, that topsoil 
the productive surface layer of all land, 
erally no thicker than 8 to 12 inches. 
ssoil is the material lying immediately 
eath it—poorer, less retentive of rain- 
, more difficult to till, and, to use a less 
uiliar term, more erodible. Every rain 
vy enough to cause water to run down- 
across unprotected slopes removes a 
n layer of topsoil. This is carried away 


suspension, as so much “mud” in the run 


_ The process may affect large areas so 
formly, so gradually, that even farmers 
to recognize what is happening and 
brdingly do nothing about it. — 


This erosion process is not just a tech- 
nical item of hydraulics or a simple matter 
of the mechanics of farming. People don’t 
go out and wilfully destroy their farm lands 
by swapping good soil for poor. Neverthe- 
less, failure to recognize the deadly meaning 
of erosion and the utter necessity of stop- 
ping it 1s, I think, not only the most ignor- 
ed but the most upsetting sin of man. It 
has been generally overlooked across. the 
centuries—left out of our serious economic 
and social considerations, out of our con- 
ferences and discussions, fiational and inter- 
national, Yet it probably lies closer to the 
roots of human want, fear, and strife than 
all other causes. 

There are two other things most people, 
South Africans included, have not clearly 
understood: 


(1) that food comes trom productive 
land and nowhere else; and 


(2) that productive land around the 
world is already scarce and getting scarcer. 


Bare Footholds for Livelihood 


In many places throughout South Africa 
I found that much formerly good land had 
literally washed—shall I say—from beneath 
dense concentrations of natives. 

Thus, one very large area in Natal that 
I examined in detail presented the pitiful 
spectacle of completely devastated land, with 
both soil and subsoil washed off down to 
bedrock, and the people generally stranded. 
Some were going considerable distances 
from their huts on the wrecked land to find 
diminutive parcels of ground for growing 
corn—their staff of life. Some men were 
trekking hundreds of miles to work in the 
mines of the Rand district about Johan- 
nesburg. Many of these people were not 
just undernourished, they were underfed. 

What makes the problem even more difh- 
cult is that good land to which they might 
be moved is getting scarcer all the time. 
What gives it a silver lining of hope is that 
the wind and water erosion which causes it 
could be controlled rather easily. 

Many. of these wrecked areas are on 


A wornout farm in Natal, where thousands of once fertile acres have been washed 


“labor farms.” The land on such tracts is 
turned over to natives by the owners to do 
with as they please, without rental or 
charge, other than that sometime during 
the year they must contribute half their 
time in labor on the owner’s nearby or re- 
mote farm. 

Thus, part of South Africa’s irreplace- 
able resource of productive soil is actually 
being used, per se, as a medium of payment 
for farm work. The native, knowing noth- 
ing of modern methods of soil conserva- 
tion, habit-formed to ancient ways of waste- 
ful farming, allows the soil to wash off— 
often, in reality, more rapidly than he could 
dispose of it by loading dirt on a truck and 
hauling it off to a dump. 

In another locality—the area between Pie- 
tersburg and the Drakensberg highlands 
in northern Transyaal—we found a solid 
block of more than 100,000 acres of good 
land, formerly used by natives and Euro- 
peans, which had been literally stripped 
of its topsoil. Here, as in thousands of other 
places, nothing whatever was being done to 
hold the soil against wind and water. 

Cultivation generally is performed with- 
out regard for the contour or soil-building 


crops. Animal manures and cornstalks are’ 


used for fuel; and every vestige of crop 
residue left in fields is grazed down to the 
bare surface of the ground, leaving the 
soil exposed to the lash of wind and water. 
Present yields of corn on such land range 
all the way from nothing to about 3 bushels 
per acre—not enough to sustain life. 


From Free State to the Great Karoo 


In the Orange Free State we traveled over 
200 miles along main highways without see- 
ing so much as a single field in which any 
kind of soil protection or soil-building ro- 
tation was being practiced. And this was in 
a region where good land is suffering ex- 
tensively from erosion. 

Far to the south, toward Capetown, de- 
structive erosion is under way over prac- 
tically the entire regional wheat belt. Form- 
erly the best wheat lands of the Union, 


down to bare rock, Natives travel miles to find soil for their garden patches 


many of them have had to be abandoned 
because the soil had been so thinned down 
over the basal rock that it was no longer 
deep enough to plow. The wastage in re- 
maining fields is faster than ever. 

Over a large part of the Great Karoo, a 
shrub-covered region lying between dry or 
desert country to the west and the eastern 
section, with jts higher rainfall, erosion 1s 
fast spreading disaster over millions of acres. 
This region is famed for the easy fortunes 
that once were made here in sheep raising. 
Only where the land has been wisely pro- 
tected is it good sheep country today. 

Never before have I seen more land mis- 
management than on the hills and moun- 
tain slopes of the Karoo. These highlands 
have been burned so repeatedly and over- 
grazed so long that the natural sponginess 
of the ground has been practically destroyed. 
Rain formerly soaked into retentive vege- 
tation. Now it runs off as from a metal 
roof, spreading sheets of torrential flow 
over the nearby flat lands. Thus the top- 
soil has been swept from a vast area where, 
to begin with, it had only shallow depth 
over rock. 

As speedily as possible the highlands of 
the Karoo—as well as most of the other 
hill and mountainous areas of central and 
eastern South Africa—should be acquired 
by the government, fenced and protected 
against fires, and grazed under the most 
careful restrictions. Some areas should be 
planted to trees. It is still not too late to 
bring back some degree of former well- 
being to the region. 

In general, bad conditions of erosion are 
so prevalent that there must be put into ef- 
fect, without more delay, a really vigorous 
national soil conservation program, if South 
Africa is to survive in any sound agricul- 
tural sense. About half of the virgin fertility 
of the land has been lost—and the rate of 
erosion is increasing. Three or four more 
decades of doing nothing (beyond offering 
farmers payments for this or that) will see 
the southern half of the continent fading 
from the scene as the seat of a vast com- 
munity. There may still be diamonds to 
mine, and gold there, but these have no 
nutritional value. 


Erosion Control 


Control of erosion calls for the treatment 
of land according to its adaptability and 
needs through the use of scientifically ap- 
plied measures. There are no short cuts 
about the job. No two farms are exactly 
alike so that formulas, like those used to 
build small dams on almost any stream, are 
of no avail in this complicated task which 
is to control water and wind on land of 
complex soil and topography. Most farmers 
do not have the special training needed for 
installing, for example, efficient water con- 
trol systems or a ‘good enough layout of 
wind-resistant strips of, vegetation. 

Individual farmerscan be required to 
abide by certain practical rules in the ope- 
ration of their farms—such as burning the 
carcasses of animals that have died of con- 
tagious diseases. But proposals to force them 
to control erosion in an over-all way amount 


to little more than nonsense. In countless © 


instances—generally, in fact—they do not 
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know what to do; they need technical as- 
sistance. This assistance the government 
should provide as its rightful share ot the 
job of keeping land permanently produc- 
tive for the permanent welfare of the na- 
tion. It may not be safe to bet heavily that 
other nations will always be willing to sell 
off their irreplaceable soil productivity in 
the form of food crops for export. 

The job of erosion control is not so com- 
plicated, however, as to be in any sense 
impracticable. As a matter of fact, it is 
easier, cheaper, more remunerative, to farm 
with .conservation measures than by the 
ordinary wasteful ways. It takes less gaso- 
line and less time, for example, to plow 
across slopes on the level—on the contour— 
than to plow up-and-down slopes; and it is 
also easier on animals and men to plow 
on the level. Moreover, per-acre yields are 
increased with conservation farming, and 
this means more income to the producer. 

I pointed out to members of the staff of 
the South African Department of Agricul- 
ture, Native Affairs, and others interested 
in conservation matters, that their job 
should prove considerably easier of accom- 
plishment than ours has been in the United 
States. Smoother slopes prevail and there 
is greater variety of useful, soil-improving, 
and soil-holding grasses available under al- 
most all conditions of land, slope, and rain- 


fall. 


South African Demonstrations 


Traveling about, studying the country in 
detail, brought us into contact with occa- 
sional farmers who had sought and made 
good use of the advice of South Africa’s 
capable technicians. On their lands we 
found excellent examples of erosion con- 
trol on field and range. 

One Transvaal farmer—Dr. Hans Maren- 
sky—has contour-planted on a rather large 
scale and obtained excellent results in grow- 
ing citrus fruit, avocadoes, and bananas, 
with conservation farming. By returning 
to grass and indigenous growths those 
worthless slopes that had been abandoned 
because of erosion, he has not only re- 
stored the land to a condition favorable for 
grazing but has brought back to life 
springs and streamlets that had gone dry. 
And the water thus held back from the 
heavy flood-flows coming off eroding land 
is now being used downstream for stock 
water and for the production of feed need- 
ed to carry animals over the dry period of 
late winter. 

In Swaziland, we saw some highly suc- 
cessful work done with contour-embank- 
ments and even more of this in Basutoland, 
where the farmers are mostly Negroes. 
Specialists, some of whom had spent con- 
siderable time studying our methods in the 
United States, had returned to Basutoland 
and helped the natives start an extensive 
program of soil and water conservation 
work which already has pushed corn yields 
up from around 3 bushels to 12 to 15 an’ 
acre. 

I asked one of the Basuto chiefs how his 
people like this sort of work. He said: 
“We were scared of it at first; we didn’t 
understand. Now we have seen the good 
of it and consider it a blessing. It not only 
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prevents the formation of dongas [gullies] 
but gives us more to eat.” 

So I said to my South African co-work- 
ers: “Look! You've been talking about un- 
solvable, moderately difficult, and inter 
mediate problems of erosion while, here, 
stretched out betore us are 10,000 acres 
in a solid block where Europeans and 
natives, helping one another, have com- 
pleted a splendid job of modern soil conser- 
vation. If they can do it, why not you 
South Africans?” 


From the Ground Up | 


On my arrival in the Union, I had let 
it be known how much I preferred to base 
any suggestions on outdoor studies of the 
land rather than on bulletins, reports, or 
discussions about tables, whether round or 
square. My proposal was accepted and I 
was invited to speak out in any critical way 
I wished. 

This I did, and it helped us to develop 
and present at least the framework of a 
plan for going ahead with a comprehensive, 
national program for the conservation and 
wise use of South Africa’s agricultural lands. 
This plan cannot be given here, but it was 
based to a considerable degree on the na- 
tional soil conservation program which has 
proved its worth in the United States. 

If adopted, this plan will succeed and it 
will help solve, also, some exceedingly diffi- 
cult human problems—some of them so 
tough that most people have tended to look 
at them and leave them alone, or branch 
off into a lot of academic, political, or im- 
practical theorizing. 

The most fundamental characteristic in 
the whole social economy of South Africa, 
is its dwindling agricultural productivity. 
The great masses of people—the eight or 
ten millions of Negroes—live on and by the 
land, and yet in some provinces they cannot 
even own land. The matter of land owner- 
ship could be arranged politically, but the 
productive soil, now eroding away so rapid- 
ly over most of the country, cannot be 
handled politically or in any other way 
after it’s gone. 

Already there is acute need to move thou- 
sands of people from wornout land to land 
where there is a chance to grow something. 
Resettlement of this kind, necessary as it is 
in the numerous impoverished localities, is 
difficult under any circumstances. Reason- 
ably good land available for setttlement is 
already scarce in most sections because the 
land impoverishment and wreckage by un- 
bridled erosion has been going on for too 
many years. 

This problem of land for people indeed 
is a tough one—so tough it is heading th 
country steadily toward an impossible situa 
tion. There will have to be a reckoning 
sometime, and that may not be as far off 
as those who trifle and delay with so dan- 
gerous a matter seem to think. For there is 
a tendency to let things drift in the ho 
that the situation“cannot get any wors 
and may somehow<get better: This attitud 
is pure delusion. Clear-thinking people i 
South Africa understarid that the so-cal 
insolvable problems themselves are not just 
drifting; they know they are getting stead 
ily worse. ; Bas. 
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{vised my South African friends, with 
persuasion at my command, that they 
d at least save their remaining area of 
ictive land. That alone might go a 
way toward solving their most im- 
ate, troublesome and dangerous eco- 
c difficulties; might avoid a lot of 
cal difficulties. 
ere is a relatively small but mounting 
ber of South Africans who know that 
ife of the nation depends on saving its 
ultural lands. Diamonds and gold are 
ious things to have—and they have 
1—but they understand that the coun- 
las on its hands, also, plenty of deep- 
-d, smoldering social and racial trouble, 
od deal of which is unnecessary. 
uth Africa could not possibly do any- 
g that would help the country so much 
o put idle people to work rebuilding 
stabilizing its land resources. This 
Id improve land sorely in need of pro- 
on, and it would help utilize and con- 
¢ a great part of the nation’s human 
urces. The immediate benefits to the 
ple engaged in such a program would be 
weighed only by the advantages that 
ild accrue from such work itself across 
long span of the future. The social and 
nomic health of the Union of South 
ica in the years to come is certain to be 
ditioned, in a most vital way, by the 
Ith of the nation’s agriculture, of the 
lions who try to live by it today, the 
er millions that will seek the same liveli- 
yd for many tomorrows. 
f the years ahead are to be years in 
ich the nation steadily increases its im- 
tations of food and fiber to compensate 
the dwindling productivity of its own 
d, and if at home there is increasing de- 
idency by all on the gold and diamond 
nes for their livelihood, the years ahead 
ll be years of mounting trouble. 


Looking Ahead 


[ cannot believe the Union of South 
rica will forsake agriculture. Something 
wthwhile and on a wide scale is bound : ; oan 
be done about erosion. Of course, some- South African Negroes reclaim gullies by planting to grass, with a cover of brus 
ing has already been done here and there 
enough to prove its practicability. A num- 
r of Conservation Areas already have been 
tablished under conservation laws. The 
rakensberg Area in Natal comprises 3,000 
uare miles of severely eroded land along 
e Tugele and Mooi Rivers. The pressing 
ing now is to adopt a nationwide plan. 
he call is for action. 

You can neither keep land productive 
4 improve impoverished land except by 
tion out on the land: by applying such 
‘oven measures as contour cultivation, 
ater retardation and conservation, strip 
opping and terracing; by such measures 
- rotation of crops with soil-building 
gumes and additions of animal manure 
id compost; by retiring steep slopes to the 
roduction of trees and grass, and so on. 
In my last talk with newspapermen be- 
re I left the country, I couldn’t resist say- 
ig: “If this nation doesn’t awaken to its 
ind_ responsibilities iar athe ner we 
r three decades you will have lost the ; : ie 
ertility of your ae then God help A Transvaal field where terracing and contour plowing effectively control erosio 
onl = + | 
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VII. FACING AHEAD 


Things of the Spirit 


Britons and Americans are the same kind of people—in language, principles, values. 
And though we quarrel easily, our united front is the world’s best hope of peace. 


ESE TWO GREAT ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
lish-speaking democracies, the British 
sire and the United States, will have to 
omewhat mixed up together in some of 
r affairs for mutual and general ad- 
age. For my part, looking out upon 
future, I do not view the process. with 
misgivings. No one can stop it. Like 
Mississippi, it just keeps rolling along. 
it roll. Let it roll on full flood, inex- 
le, irresistible, to broader lands and 
er days.” : 
9, Churchill, celebrating the destroyer- 
s deal, and his observations caused mis- 
ngs only among those who mistook 
prophecy what was actually history. For 
ict these two great organizations, Britain 
America, have always been mixed up 
their affairs—and usually for mutual 
general advantage. They have been 
ed up in population, for English-Welsh- 
ch-Irish is still the largest ingredient in 
society; they have been mixed up in 
r language, law, economy; they have 
1 mixed up in politics, diplomacy, wars. 
smetimes we think of the two great 
lish - speaking democracies as two 
ches with a common trunk and com- 
1 roots. There is much truth in this 
on, but actually the relations between 
n are at once less connative and more 
nate. 


The Atlantic Community 


Valter Lippmann has recently reminded 
that throughout our history we have 
1 part of the Atlantic community, and 
Britain has been the major partner in 
community. We were able to maintain 
Monroe Doctrine because Britain sup- 
ed that doctrine instead of allying her- 
with its opponents. We were able to 
y the advantages of isolation because 
iendly Britannia ruled the waves. We 
e able to buttress democracy in 1917 
again in 1941 because Britain stood 
ly to fight the opening rounds of the 
le. There has been, in short, for over 
sntury an unformulated but real com- 
lity of interest between the United 
es and Britain. 

may readily be admitted that this com- 
ity of interest was rooted in reality, 
in sentiment; that it was, in fact, on 


a an enlightened self-interest. But 


€ go behind this facile generalization 
ask how it happens that British and 
erican self-interest dictates mutual sup- 


and interdependence, we come closer 


rriving at real understanding. 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


For self-interest, surely, it may be sug- 


_ gested, should have dictated close coopera- 


tion between Germany and France, Russia 
and Finland, China and Japan. How does 
it happen that British and American self- 
interest both point in the same direction, 
eventuate in the same policies? How does 
it happen that these two nations trust each 
other? 

Why, to be specific, was America so con- 
fident for so long that Britain would hold 
out against Nazi might, and why did the 
prospect of Britain’s collapse strike terror 
into American hearts and move Americans 
to convulsive efforts of aid? 

Why, in turn, was Churchill able to pre- 
dict so confidently that in God’s good time 
the New World would step forth to the 


rescue and liberation of the Old? 


“Our Kind of People” 


The answer is easy, but nonetheless il- 
luminating. It is because, America does not 
fear a strong Britain, nor Britain a strong 
America; because, on the contrary, each 
people has: confidence in the other. They 
know that they subscribe to the same prin- 
ciples, respect the same standards, cherish 
the same values, resent the same indignities, 
pursue the same ends. : 

In the last analysis each can say of the 
other, “They are our kind of people.” 

How does this happen? It is not merely 
a matter of common origins: it may be 
observed that many Americans are not of 
British origin, and that between Spain and 
the nations of Latin America there is no 
such interdependence. It is not just a matter 
of a common language. England and Ire- 
land have a common language, so do 
Portugal and Brazil, while French and 
Italian, Dutch and German, are not -hope- 
lessly dissimilar. The explanation goes deep 
into the roots of history and experience and 
character. 

Let us look first at this matter of values, 


—By a gifted writer and teacher of 
American history, a member of the 
faculty of Columbia University, who in 
1942-43 lectured at Cambridge. He spent 
last summer in England, also, for the 


-U. S. War Department, and is a member 


of its Committee on the History of the 
War. : 

Professor Commager’s recent books 
include such yeasty and incisive volumes 
as “The Heritage of America” (in 
collaboration with Allan Nevins) and 
“Majority Rule and Minority Rights.” 
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because it is fundamental. And what we 
see at once is that over a period of centuries 
the British have valued, above all, the dig- 
nity of the individual. The individual—his 
rights, privileges, and duties—is the core 
of the state and of society. Here, first in 
the modern world, the principle triumphed 
that the state exists for man, not man for 
the state; that the supreme authority is not 
government but the conscience of man. 
Here, first, princes and rulers were required 
to respect a law higher than their own 
will, the “law of Nature and Nature’s 
God,” a law which was part of the moral 
order of the universe and which was known 
to the reason and conscience of individual 
man. Here first was formulated the prin- 
ciple that obedience is owing to rulers only 
as long as their rule does not violate justice 
and virtue, and that revolution is a legal 
as well as a moral right. 


Individual Rights 


There are germs of this principle even 
in Magna Carta, but it was fully developed 
only with the Puritan Revolution, and can 
be found, in imperishable form, in the 
writings of Hooker and Sidney and Milton 
and Locke. 

It was carried to America by Pilgrim'and 
Puritan colonists, and by their successors, 
and was eloquently restated in the Declar- 
ation of Independence. But its triumph here 
did not involve its rejection in Britain: it 
remained, rather, at the basis of the British 
system of government and politics, as of 
the American. And this passion for the 
dignity of the individual and the vindica- 


_tion of individual rights has pervaded both 


British and American philosophy and char- 
acter. 

Britons, as we know, “never, never, 
never, shall be slaves.” Not only will they 
not themselves submit to slavery but in the 
long run they will not tolerate slavery as an 
institution. We read in the famous Cart- 
wright case of 1569 that “in the Eleventh 
of Elizabeth, one Cartwright brought a 
slave from Russia and would scourge him, 
for which he was questioned; and it was 
resolved, that England was too pure an air 
for Slaves to breathe in.” A century later, 
Lord Mansfield ruled, in the name of the 
King’s Bench, that as soon as a slave set his 
foot on the soil of the British Isles he be- 
came free. In 1807, Parliament abolished 
the slave trade in British ships and colonies. 

Here, in America, we tolerated slavery on 
our own soil for two centuries. Yet here, too, 
slavery was ever on the defensive. The 
author of the Declaration of Independence 


recognized its fundamental incompatibility 
with democracy, and “trembled” when he 
recalled that “God is just.” All character- 
istically American philosophy was unalter- 
ably opposed to the institution, always called 
“peculiar,” while its apologists had to fall 
back on Greek philosophy for what they 
thought a defense. 


Political Morality 


Closely allied with this principle of the 
worth of the individual, has been the con- 
cept of the moral character of government 
and politics. To the British, as to Amer- 
icans, neither the state nor government is 
ever an end in itself, but a means to an end 
and that end a moral one. It is to achieve 
certain ends—“life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,” as Jefferson phrased it, that 
“governments are instituted among men’; 
and he added that they derive only their 
“just” powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

The principle was not a new one with 
Jefferson, or with Americans; it was taken 
from Locke, who in turn was expressing 
merely the sense of the matter familiar to 
Englishmen of the seventeenth century. To 
this day both British and Americans are 
peculiarly inclined to associate morals with 
politics and, what is perhaps more surpris- 
ing, to inject morals into international re- 
lations. 

It is undoubtedly in the realm of politics 
that Britain has made her most significant 
—and her most direct—contributions. It is 
just here, however, that Americans are 
least inclined to recognize their indebted- 
ness, for they accentuate differences, and 
take contributions for granted. 

_ Yet the common cause in which we are 
now engaged should warn us not to take 


and 


our political institutions for granted; they 
are not taken for granted elsewhere in 
the world. And the manner in which we 
are fighting that common cause should in- 
struct us that differences are fortuitous, sim- 
ilarities fundamental. For it must be clear, 
by now, that the distinctions between “lim- 
ited monarchy” and “republic,” a “rigid” 
and a “flexible” constitution, a centralized 
and a federal system, a Cabinet and a 
Presidential administration, are neither very 
real nor very important; while the similari- 
ties of the rule of law, the protection of 
individual rights, democracy, freedom, and 
morality, are fundamental. One reason 
(probably the basic reason) why the British 
and American machines have worked to- 
gether so smoothly and effectively during 
this war is that they were already running 
on the same gauge. 

What, more specifically, are some of the 
British contributions to the principles and 
practices of democratic politics? 

There is, first, the principle of constitu- 
tionalism, of government under law. The 
British have managed to achieve this with 
an unwritten constitution—a tribute to their 
self-reliance and self-confidence, their in- 
tegrity, their talent for compromise and ac- 
commodation. Americans, beginning with 
a new nation and confronted with the task 
of bringing numerous semi-independent 
states into a union, of necessity had re- 
course to a written constitution. But gov- 
ernment under law, in accordance with 
basic principles and familiar practices, ob- 
tains equally in both countries. 

A second great contribution is what we 
now call democracy. Most Americans are 
inclined to suppose that democracy is native 
to America, born of the forest and the 
prairie. So, in a sense, it is; but its ancestry 
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is clearly English. Its basic principle—tha 
men make government, that men can con 
trol government for their own ends—is ex 
plicit in the whole body of Puritan though 
cof seventeenth century England, and wa 
transplanted to America by the British, no 
by the French or the Spaniards or even b 
the Dutch or the Swedes.-And if it be ob 
served that modern democracy requires ; 
continuous broadening of the concept 0 
“men,” it may be noted that that proces 
went on almost as rapidly in Britain as i 
America in the nineteenth and twentietl 


centuries. 
Liberty under Law 


A third, and characteristically British 
contribution has been the reconciliation o 
liberty and order. This is the fundamenta 
problem of statesmanship, and of all prob 
lems the most difficult: How to maintain ¢ 
government strong enough to fulfill al 
those responsibilities which governmeni 
must assume, and at the same time preserve 
unimpaired the liberties of the individual 
Where the emphasis is too much on order 
the tendency is towards statism and totali 
tarianism; where the emphasis is too muck 
on individual liberties, the tendency is to 
wards anarchy or the exploitation of thi 
weak by the strong. The solution of thi 
problem is, of course, to grant to govern 
ment limited and specific powers and t 
reserve areas of liberty into which govern 
ment may not intrude. In the modert 
world it is the English-speaking nation 
that have most successfully met this issue 

The British, to be sure, have not limite: 
their government in any formal way, a 
have Americans. Theoretically, Parliame: 
is omnipotent; actually, Parliament exercise 
its power as discreetly as does the Amtrica 
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gress, and with even greater respon- 
ness to the public will. And in both 
ain and America, Bills of Rights pro- 
ithe essential personal liberties of the 
vidual against the tyranny of govern- 
t or the insolence of officials. 
he reconciliation of liberty and order 
either an abstract nor an antiquarian 
stion. In our own day it has presented 
£ chiefly as a problem of the relation 
rovernment to the economic order. Be- 
sé modern industrialism and war led to 
espread insecurity, men and women in 
many, Italy, Spain, and _ elsewhere 
ied in desperation to leaders who prom- 
at least jobs, willingly bartering per- 
ul liberties for economic security. 


Progress by Evolution . 


1 Britain, where the problem was scarce- 
ess acute, there was never for a moment 
danger of the sacrifice of liberties or 
ice for “order.” With that genius for 
promise and accommodation, for 
eving modern ends by ancient and 
iliar means, for progress through evolu- 
rather than revolution, which has for 
last century characterized the British 
ple, they put their economic and social 
em in order without disturbing their 
rties. 
hey found, as had the Scandinavian 
ples, the middle way; they managed to 
9 the evils of laissez-faire without crush- 
private initiative, to regulate business 
lout regimenting it, to assure basic 
ity in jobs and medical care and edu- 
on to all citizens without sacrificing per- 
ul liberties. And this achievement was 
Britain’s alone; it was an achievement 
vhich Australia and New Zealand (and 
. lesser degree Canada) shared. 
merica, faced with substantially the 
e problems in our own day, has bor- 
ed much from British experience and 
doubtless borrow more. But more 
ificant than particular examples—the 
eridge plan, or housing reform, or land 
zation—is the underlying spirit of con- 
ion and compromise, the underlying 
hod of evolution rather than revolution. 
his is a spirit which animates British 
Americans alike, and which has ani- 
ed them throughout their history. It 1s 
ificant that the two-party system, the 
t efficacious system yet devised for poli- 
| compromise and balance, is to be found 
ie in the English-speaking natioris. In- 
J, how successful both Britain and 
erica have been in reconciling liberty 
order may be suggested by the fact 
- while other countries have, in the 
ds of Jefferson, witnessed “infuriated 
1 seeking through blood and slaughter 
Box liberty” neither the British nor 
erican people have had recourse to 
lution for three hundred years. 


ss The Spirit of °76 


, it will be asked, what of the Amer- 

tevolution? The question suggests. 
English contribution, and one of 
significance for the present. For 
e are four relevant considerations that 
hall do well to remember in connection 
erican Revolution. — 
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Men of an American air force group presented the English town of Thetford with a 
plaque, honoring it as the birthplace of Thomas Paine, They named one of their 
planes for the great American patriot and inscribed on it his famous statement. 
With the pilots is J. Frank’ Dobie, author of the new book, “A Texan in England” 


First, in the phrase of one of our most 
learned historians, it was “the freest of 
peoples that was the first to rebel.” The 
solemn charges hurled against George III 
in the Declaration of Independence should 
not blind us to the fact that the British 
colonial policy of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was incomparably the 
most enlightened and liberal in the world. 
It was because, under British rule, Amer- 
icans had for so long been accustomed to 
freedom that they resented so fiercely any 
attempt to infringe upon their autonomy. 

Second, the principles for which Amer- 
icans contended were not new and revolu- 
tionary, but old and conservative. Ameri- 
cans claimed the “rights of Englishmen” 
under the British Constitution; and they 
argued, soundly enough, that it was the 
glory of the British Constitution that, prop- 
erly interpreted and applied, it protected 
them’ in these rights. It should be added 
that a powerful element’ in British “politics 
recognized the validity of this argument 
and, in the words of Pitt, rejoiced that 
America had resisted. | 

Third, it should be remembered that the 
American solution to the problem of feder- 
alism was based pretty largely upon the 
experience of the old Empire—an Empire 
in which authority had been distributed 
among governments. Here, as in so many 
places, American debt to the British genius 
for political statecraft is a large one. 

And, fourth, we may note that within a 
generation after the completion of the 
American Revolution, Britain had adopted 
(or should we say readopted?) those basic 
principles of imperial and colonial admin- 
istration for which Americans had fought; 
and throughout the nineteenth century 


British imperial and colonial policy con- 
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tinued to be more enlightened than that of 
any other world power. 


Pattern for World Organization 


All this is important because it suggests 
perhaps the most valuable contribution 
which Britain had to make to modern pol- 
itics. That is to the solution of the problem 
of international organization. For in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations we have 
the largest and most successful international 
organization in history. It is not a new 
creation but one deeply rooted in history 
and experience; it is not a blueprint or a 
formula but an organic and dynamic insti- 
tution. It is well for us to remember that 
while, during the 1930’s, the ties that bound 
nations together—treaties, agreements, com- 
pacts, leagues—snapped, the British Com- 
monwealth, bound together chiefly by the 

“ties of common sentiment, understanding, 
and interest, held firm. The League of 
Nations failed, notwithstanding all the 
sanctions theoretically available to it; the 
Commonwealth acted swiftly, effectively, 
without recourse to any but moral sanc- 
tions. 

Many Americans fail to appreciate the 
significance of the British Commonwealth 
to the problem of world order and peace. 
That significance lies not alone in the size, 
the power, the resources, the dignity, of the 
Commonwealth system; it lies rather in the 
principles which animate that system. For 
here is a pattern for the kind of world 
organization which we must have if it is to 
be effective—an organization built not on 
blueprints or treaties, alone, but on com- 
mon ideals, habits, and values. 

Some Americans, even some well-inten- 
tioned ones, appear to think that the way 
to build a new world order is to start out 
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by smashing the only going concern which 
we now have, or by opposing every effort 
to strengthen it. They are distressed, per- 
haps at the failure to reach an agreement 
on India; they recall with sorrow the woes 
of Ireland; they question the right of Bri- 
tain to control the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean; they are genuinely pained at 
the sight of so much of one color on the 
map of the world. Cherishing the principle 
of self-determination, they fail to realize 
that this is, in fact, the animating principle 
of the British Commonwealth. Fearful of 
imperialism, they identify the word Empire 
with old-fashioned imperialism and fail to 
realize that for Britain imperialism has en- 
tailed as much responsibility as profit. 


Heritage 


One other British—and American—char- 
acteristic or practice, closely associated with 
politics, deserves mention, one which we 
take so completely for granted that we fail 
to appreciate its significance. That is the 
habit of private associations, organizations, 
and enterprises. This habit is a natural 
product of the individualism of the English- 
speaking peoples, of that freedom of action 
and self-assurance which comes from secur- 
ity and liberty. 

Confronted with some practical problem, 
inspired by some ambition, the English and 
Americans do not turn instinctively to their 
government, but to their fellow-citizens. 
That astute French observer, de Tocque- 
ville, noted this a century ago, and it is as 
true today as it was when de Tocqueville 
interpreted it as an essential ingredient of 
democracy in America. In the English- 
speaking countries, more than in any others, 
education, charity, community services, 
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_ A replica of John Paul Jones’ flag, which went down 
. with his ship in combat with H.M.S, Serapis in 1779, 


was presented to the U. S. Naval Academy by the women 
of Vecpbakines This carved plaque accompanied the gift 
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churches, hospitals, business organizations, 
literary, scientific and artistic societies, libra- 
ries, reform movements begin as private 
associations. It is interesting that even those 
organizations looking to the furtherance of 
Anglo-American understanding have been 
almost entirely private—the Rhodes Foun- 
dation, the Pilgrim Trust, the English 
Speaking Union, Books Across, the Sea, 
and others. This is all part of the “grass 
roots” quality of English and American 
democracy, part of the faith in individual 
dignity and authority, part of the freedom 
of enterprise under government. It is not 
to be found in Germany or Russia or 
France or Spain or even in the Scandi- 
navian countries on anything like the same 
scale; it is distinctively English and Amer- 
ican. 

What shall we say of other British con- 
tributions? They are, for the most part, 
too obvious to justify celebration. It is per- 
haps hackneyed to recall that Britain is the 
Mother Country, and that from her we 
have drawn more fully for spiritual suste- 
nance than from any other source. It may 
be important to add that this is true for 
those of non-British stock as well as for 
those who boast Mayflower ancestry. There 
are millions of Americans of German an- 
cestry, millions of Italian, of Polish, of 
Russian, of, Scandinavian. Yet the historian 
would have some difficulty in determining 
what our characteristically American in- 
stitutions owe to Germany, Italy, Poland, 
Russia, or the Scandinavian countries. 

Our language is English, and all of 
Henry L. Mencken’s researches have dis- 
covered astonishingly few contributions 
from the non-English elements. And the 
English, in return, have responded to our 
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Fathers on th 
east coast, honors their earlier flight to Holland 
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American language, enriching—only th 
pedantic will say vulgarizing—their ow 
tongue from our fiction and our films. 

Our literature is English: Milton am 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, Dickens an 
Thackeray and Trollope, Wells and Be 
nett and Galsworthy, are our authors, an 
contemporary British novelists crowd 0 
best-seller lists. Again, the British recipre 
cate: it is Steinbeck and Hemingway an 
Wolfe that they admire, often in prefereng 
to their own writers. Even in the realm 
humor—perhaps the ultimate test—the i 
terchange is easy and illuminating: Ameri 
cans rejoice in W. W. Jacobs and Marge 
Sharp; the British delight in Dorothy Par 
er, Ogden Nash and James Thurber, in Th 
New Yorker as well as in Punch. : 

Our law, too, is largely English—not 
only the common law, but equity and 
agency, and contracts and bailments, and 
admiralty as well, always with important 
American modifications. 

Our educational machinery differs mark 
edly, but both peoples reveal the same 
passion for popular education, and each has 
borrowed heavily from the other. 

We indulge in different sports. The 
British play the game for the game’s sake 
Americans play to win. But we share 
common sense of sportsmanship, a sports: 
manship inextricably allied with certat 
standards of honor and fair play. 


The Habit of Bickering 


We are, in short, notwithstanding super: 
ficial differences of accent, of idiom, ol 
dress, of diet, of habit and conduct, the same 
kind of people. How does it happen ther 
that we so often quarrel? How does it 

(Continued on page 264) 
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‘ eir voyage to America, records their cour- 
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Men of good will must unite and organize.” Delegates to the San Francisco conference listening to President Truman’s radio address 


American Choices 


The call on the USA—not for words or sentiment, but for constructive decisions 
on such practical problems as trade, credit, shipping, as oil, islands and markets. 


STAND AT THE CLIMAX OF A SECOND 
: war which we have waged side by 
with British arms, and in which 
sh lands have provided, more plainly 
‘ever before, indispensable bastions of 
own security both on the east and on 
west. Today there is hardly anyone— 
de of a few erratic and irresponsible 
s—who would deny the fundamental 
ficance of that relationship to the 
e of the United States as well as to 
world at large. 

e stand also at the climax of a long 
ry which gradually, irregularly, and 
with the underlying inevitability of 
ric process, has woven the destinies and 
les of the two powers ever more closely 
her. ; 

began, if one likes, with the Mon- 
Doctrine; it continued with British 
y during the Civil War. If anything it 
trer eee by the Venezuela incident 
the last even seemingly serious 
en the two peoples—and it was 
Manila Bay. It was an important 
‘Theodore Roosevelt’s diplomacy; 
‘o all ‘in Nee Mie a and was 


WALTER MILLIS 


—By a southerner who began his jour- 
nalistic career on the Baltimore News, 
moved on to the New York Sun, and has 


been since 1924 an editorial and staff 


writer for the New York Herald Tribune. 
His special field of interest and of writ- 
ing is international relations. 

A frequent contributor to magazines, 
Mr. Millis has written several books, 
among them “The Road to War” (1935) 
and “Why Europe Fights” (1940). The 
former was an incisive, widely read 
analysis of events and forces converging 
on America’s entry into World War I; 
the latter, an eloquent projection of 
issues at stake in World War IE 
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Britain’s historic acceptance of naval. parity 
with the United States; and also, the 
transfer of the American fleet to the Pacific, 
thus leaving our Atlantic seaboard to be 
defended by the Royal Navy while we, in 


effect, assumed responsibility for the safety 


of the great British territories in the other 
ocean. 


But to recognize the importance ‘of an 


international relationship is not the same 
thing, unfortunately, as to define the bases 


Upon: es it is to rest or to accept the 
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implications which they involve. It was, or 
should have been, plain enough after World 
War I and the Washington Conference that 
our relations with Great Britain were cen- 
tral to the destinies of both countries and 
to the whole structure of international: 
affairs. But neither country drew the nec- 
essary deductions from this fact, or sufh- 


‘ciently adjusted its policies to them. One 


of the fundamental causes of the great 
tragedy of the inter-war years lay in the 
extent to which Anglo-American relations 
were allowed, as it were, to go by default. 
That default was permitted to paralyze de- 
velopment of a rational international society. 


Where We Failed 


It may be left to British observers to note £,>-] 
examples of this in the policy of their own 
country; an American can point to many 
examples in the*courses followed by the | 
United States. Our rejection of the League * 
Covenant in 1920 summarily removed "y's 
American influence from European prob- 
lems to which Great Britain was peculiarly yeh a ee 
exposed, thus helping to cripple"her in the tiie 
political field. A naval rivalry, ‘which after) $ -, 
1922'simply made no sense, was allowed to 
poison the “atmosphere (and probably to > 
facilitate Japan’s pbuilding’ of her arma- et 
oe down to ae end of the Hiecaas: Te 
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tariff policy put an onerous burden on 
British economic recovery, aggravated by 
our insistence upon the repayment of war 
debts, which compelled the maintenance of 
a disastrously unsound international finan- 
cial structure. Also, our somewhat grandi- 
ose dreams of a great merchant marine 
were a source of irritation and alarm at 
the beginning; actually, they were realized 
to only a very modest extent, but even 
that put an added pressure upon one of 
Britain’s most vital industries. 

While Anglo-American cooperation was 
obviously and almost explicitly the corner- 
stone of our foreign policy, we failed to 
build upon it. Even after new war dangers 
began to accumulate, cooperation was still 
erratic and uncertain. In the handling of 
the Manchurian crisis in 1931 or the crisis 
over oil sanctions against Italy in 1935-36, 
Britain may have proved a reluctant part- 
ner; but it cannot be denied that the United 
States was a most unreliable one. Although 
we ourselves were the principal authors of 
the defense structure in the Pacific, we 
failed to foresee what it really implied or 
to concert in time those measures of full 
naval coordination between Hawaii, Singa- 
pore, and Manila which were so clearly 
required. And the disasters of Pearl Har- 
bor, the Gulf of Siam, and Bataan were 
the due result. We cannot afford to fall for 
a second time into any such chapter of 
errors. 

For most of these choices there was a 
great deal to be said at the time, and each 
matter could still be argued indefinitely. 
The point is that although each issue deeply 
affected Anglo-American relations, and 
these lay at the heart of any sound Amer- 
ican foreign policy, decisions were made 
on particular policies, pursued without any 
consistent grasp of the central issue. 
Whether they were right or not in detail, 
they added up to a whole which was 
lamentable. 

We can see now that the naval rivalry 
of the Twenties made no sense; even 
though one must admit today that the 
' American naval men were technically right 
in their insistence upon the expensive long- 
radius cruiser types of which the British 
objected and which were a chief bone of 
contention. 

Similarly, while we may have been right 
in insisting upon the funding of the war 
debts, the policy made no sense so long 
as it was pursued without any consideration 
of its effects upon the economy of Europe, 
in particular of the strains which it might 
impose upon the nation with which our 
own destinies were so intimately and una- 


voidably linked. 


The Choices America Must Make 


That is the kifld. of mistake which we 
cannot afford towepeat. That is why it is 
so essential for American opinion (I do 
‘hot presume to speak for the British) to 
look now more closely and thoughtfully 
into our actual relationship with the other 
great English-speaking commonwealth, and 
_ try to define as consciously and precisely as 
may be the bases upon which it is to rest. 
That is a problem which presents itself, as 
it were, on two levels. 
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(1) The broad question of fundamental 
national policy; 

(2) The much more detailed and per- 
haps more difficult practical questions in- 
volved in implementing whatever funda- 
mental orientation we may adopt. 

Broadly, a number of possible alternatives 
appear to open before us, though it may be 
doubted whether, as a nation, we will actu- 
ally enjoy as much freedom of choice in 
the matter as we are inclined to imagine. 
A retreat into a complete and irresponsible 
isolationism hardly lies any longer within 
the realm of the politically possible. Nor, 
it seems to me, does the opposite extreme of 
an ironclad Anglo-American federal union. 

The peoples are certainly not ready for 
that as yet, nor would such a structure fit 
easily into the requirements of the general 
international organization we are trying to 
establish. It would upset the balances both 
in Europe and in the Americas. It would 
present the British with all the old dilem- 
mas between their position first, as a Euro- 
pean power; and second, as a rather small, 
peripheral member of an oceanic combina- 
tion. And it would present the United 
States with all its old dilemmas between 
the relative security of the Western Hem- 
isphere and the responsibilities of world 
empire. Moreover, it would have a dan- 
gerous tendency, at least, to sow the seeds 
of an ultimate clash between the Anglo- 
American and the Soviet giants. 

Short of these extremes, however, a 
rather more practical choice presents itself. 

While the general international organiza- 
tion, as it is now projected, will of course 
impose very real obligations and limitations 
upon its members, they still will be of a 
rather loose character. Within their frame-. 
work the United States, while living up to 
all its duties, could still pursue an otherwise 
completely independent and opportunistic 
course. We could fight for raw material 
sources or trade advantage in a purely 
egotistic spirit; we could play Russia against 
Britain or Britain against Russia as occasion 
might seem to serve, in the accepted manner 
of the past. Even as a member of an inter- 
national society we could still pursue a 
detached and narrowly nationalistic course. 

The danger that the United States will 
tend to resort to such a course seems to 
many a much greater danger than that of 
an open relapse into the professed non- 
cooperation and isolationism that we 
adopted after 1920. 

‘If the American people have really 
learned the lesson that they cannot stand 
alone in this world, then we will have to 
go somewhat further than Dumbarton Oaks 
or San Francisco. We will have to find a 
rather wider and firmer base for a con- 
tinuing national policy than the Oaks plan 
provided. We will have to find some means 
for developing the larger kind of inter- 
national cooperation which must some day 
be infused into the general organization if 
it is to serve the great ends for which it 
is being designed. 

Theoretically, no doubt, we might make 
our relations either with Russia or with 
Great Britain the starting point for such 
a development. Practically, of course, there 
is no question which would offer the most 
se 


_viously affects American policy very close 


fruitful approach. Geography, languagi 
culture, political and economic structure 
and the steady trend of historical proces 
all combine to point to a firm and con 
scious policy of Anglo-American coopet 
ation—always, needless to say, within th 
framework of the general international o1 
ganization—as the soundest possible begin 
ning toward building a really stable an 
peaceful international society. 


Bases of Cooperation 


To make Anglo-American cooperatio} 
the foundation of our policy in the ney 
world might ultimately produce some forn 
of that “common citizenship” which Mi 
Churchill once gracefully envisaged, but 7 
need not involve a political union. No 
should it require a military alliance. On 
fervently hopes, indeed, that the generé 
organization will eliminate all lesser mil} 
tary alliances from the world as useles 
anachronisms. But it would, of course 
definitely and absolutely exclude any ide 
of war between the American and Britis) 
commonwealths, and therewith exclude a 
questions of armament competition or ¢ 
rivalry in securing bases and strategic pos: 
tions directed against each other. Moreovei 
while it would not be a military alliance 
it would accept as fundamental the prir 
ciple which Walter Hines Page once ex 
pressed by saying that the American ani 
British navies should “always shoot thi 
same language.” 

It would, also, exclude economic wai 
fare between the two peoples. Doubtless j 
is too much to hope that all points c 
economic conflict or competitive interes 
ever could be eliminated; indeed, it migh 
not be desirable to eliminate them even i 
that were possible. But effective Angle 
American cooperation would certainly e 
clude any idea of deliberate trade wars, ani 
would estop either partner from pursuin 
financial or commercial policies involvin 
really destructive pressures upon the ecor 
omy of the other. 

Finally, it seems to me that a policy ¢ 
conscious cooperation would involve certai 
political postulates. Each partner woul 
have to be willing to exercise a reasonabl 
restraint in interfering—even to the exte 
of gratuitous advice—in the domestic affair 
of the other or in those external questio: 
of peculiar importance to the other. 
United States is not well equipped to settl 
Britain’s Indian or colonial problems, j 
as the British Commonwealth is not we 
equipped to pass judgment upon our in 
migration or racial problems or our policie 
in the Caribbean and South America. 

There are some points, today, perhaps ¢ 
only potential difficulty, at which each mu 
recognize the interest of the other and es 
clude purely unilateral solutions. The ult 
mate fate of Hong ‘Kong, together wit 
British policy toward China in general, ot 


But the ultimate.-disposition of the isl 
taken from the Japanese by American 2 
(many of them British possessions) oby 
ously affects the interest alike of the Unite 
Kingdom and of Australia, New Zealan 
and Canada even more intimately. Ai 
points, both peoples must recogni 


hly mutually and freely agreed solutions 
‘e permissible. Neither can assume to dic- 
ite to the other. 


Hopeful Beginnings 


Such are the terms, or some of the terms, 
= any rate, on which we must make our 
ecision on the first and fundamental level. 

‘ the American people decide, by and 
urge, to base their policy in the coming 
vorld upon Anglo-American cooperation, 
ney will provide themselves with an his- 
prically strong platform on which to work 
oward the larger international cooperation 
hich still is in: only too rudimentary a 
tage. : 


They will be able to conserve many, no— 


coubt, of the very hopeful beginnings which 
ie two peoples have already worked out 
inder the stress of the war. One thinks of 
xeneral Eisenhower’s astonishing mixed 


‘We shall need an abiding faith in the people, 
he kind of faith and courage Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt always had . . . We have learned 
o fight with other nations in common de- 
ense of our freedom. We must learn to live 
(and trade) with other nations for our mutual 
yood . . . so that there may be increased 
sroduction, increased employment and better 
tandards of living throughout the world.” 


—Message to Congress, April 16 


Anglo-American-army-navy-air force — an 
ichievement wholly unparalleled in the his- 
ory of modern war. One thinks of the 
combined Chiefs of Staff, one thinks of the 
shipping Pool, and all the other elaborate 
nechanisms which have actually married 
wo economies to the one end of producing 
tory. 
One thinks, Aen of the eal con- 
ences which created UNRRA, the Dum- 
rton Oaks report, and the Bretton ‘Woods 
port—each of them a beginning in in- 
national cooperation of a very practical 
ind, each impossible without the founda- 


of Anglo-American cooperation. One — 


nks of Moscow, Teheran, Yalta and San 
'rancisco. 
And one thinks of ; a great many more in- 


al arrangements and contacts and 


ues of mutual support. British and 
merican newspapermen work together, 
nd 1 the official information departments of 
ch. country have learned how to work 
press” uot oe sorbcrs Bae and 


tween the United States and Great Britain 
a quarter century ago, we would be much 
farther along the road to a general inter- 
national cooperation today. 

It is important that our new war-forged 
Anglo-American friendship be conscious 
and continuous, that we decide to utilize 
the wartime instruments of international 
unity rather than let things happen, that 
we think about them as developing tech- 
niques of a general peace. 

Similar instrumentilities and organs of 
international cooperation, on many planes 
other than the formal one of diplomatic 
intercourse, have begun to appear in our 
relations with Russia, but in nothing like 
so mature a form as they have already as- 
sumed in relations between the United 


PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN 
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States and the British Commonwealth. It 
is for precisely that reason that we should 


be at pains to conserve them where they — 


now exist, in order that they should stand 
as patterns in the future growth of a gen- 
uine and working international society. 


The Price to Be Paid 


dictate solutions for primarily British 
dilemmas concerning which we never offer 
to take the slightest responsibility. And 
Americans are inclined to see the British, 
particularly in India and Burma, as cling- 
ing to the trappings and perquisites of an 
anachronistic empire in which the United 
States can have no interest. 

There was something a little alarming in 
the extent to which some American troops 
in the India-Burma theater managed to 
convince themselves that they were simply 
being sacrificed to restore an outworn 
British rule in which they find no inspira- 
tion. There was something disturbing in the 
reported reluctance of the American navy 
in the Pacific to accept with enthusiasm 
British cooperation in the war against 
Japan, and in the idea in some American 
quarters that while we are going to beat 
the Japanese, it would be up to the British 


“We represent the overwhelming majority of 
of all mankind . . . We must prevent, if 
human mind, heart and hope can prevent it, 
the repetition of the disaster from which the 
entire world will suffer for years to come.” 
—Broadcast to San Francisco, April 25 


“We must ... build an abiding peace, rooted 
in justice and in law. We can build (it) only 
by ... working with our Allies in peace as 
we have in war.” 

—Broadcast on Nazi Surrender, May 8 


and Dutch to recover their own former pos- 
sessions if they want to, but no part of 
America’s business. 

Some Americans apparently are con- 
vinced that the answer for this situation 
lies in the extension of a supposedly more 
enlightened, more liberal, American in- 
fluence over the darker places of the Brit- 
ish and Dutch Empires. To myself, I 
confess, this seems a dangerously unrealis- 
tic attitude. That American influence, if 
it came down to cases, would actually be 
any more enlightened or liberal than the 
British seems at best a very dubious propo- 
_ sition; but at all events, the whole ap- 
~ proach appears to be a mistaken one. 


There is, of course, a price to be paid ~ American troops are actually in Burma for 


for such gains. There are some serious 
_ difficulties in the way of a policy of Anglo- 
American cooperation, and to enjoy its 


benefits we shall have to meet the cost in 
the thought and effort needed to surmount 


‘those difficulties. 

_ Here one is on what I have called the 
second level of the problem; that concern- 
ing the practical, day-to-day details of im- 


- plementing the basic attitude. I have already 
_ suggested that cooperation carries: its pol- 


Ons to fulfill them i in “prac: 


ev) 


the same reason that they have been in 
Germany, Iceland or Guadalcanal—be- 
cause the security and welfare of the 


‘United States demand their presence he 


They did not go to Burma in the interests 
of a pemecate AD they could | not — 


to dislike certain aspects of Batis 
policy. While British policy ma 


obvious bearing upon their w 


only b be a _ secondary cnt 
if f Anglo- 


Such views, however, are far from uni- 
versal in the United States; and their con- 
verse may be less than universal among 
the British peoples. The fact that there is 
a resultant residuum of real political dif- 
ference, which cannot be exorcised simply 
by polite hymns to Anglo-American unity, 
is a fact which must be faced. 


Two Sides of the Shield 


Probably the most serious difficulties in 
the way of implementing a policy of co- 
operation will be found in the economic 
field. 

Many Americans are suspicious that the 
British Commonwealth may use our con- 
tributions to the winning of the war as 
props for maintaining in the peace an im- 
perial economic system that might other- 
wise fall apart. Our military effort, these 
Americans say, is winning back British 
markets and British opportunities for 
economic exploitation; our lend-lease con- 
tributions subsidize, directly or indirectly, 
a revival of British competition against us 
in Latin America and elsewhere or bol- 
ster the British position in sea and air 
carrying trades which our superior techni- 
cal resources entitle us to claim as our own. 

To many British observers, needless to 
say, the situation appears in a diametrically 
opposite light. The British Common- 
wealth, some of them say, sacrificed every- 
thing to a war effort which the United 
States entered only tardily. The British 
people stood in the forefront of the bat- 
tle; they took the blitz and the rocket 
bombing, they sacrificed their foreign in- 
vestments, they scrapped their whole ci- 
vilian economy and turned every produc- 
tive energy to the waging of war, while 
the Americans were either still’ at peace 
or were largely untouched by the direct 
pains of the struggle. 

We first profited by their blood and 
then took their money; and when we were 
finally catapulted by the Axis attack into 
a full participation in the war, we still 
enjoyed an accidental advantage. While 
Britain was concentrating upon the purely 
military aspects of the common effort, the 
United States was allotted a major share 
of those war activities which will retain 
a peacetime value. 

Thus, Britain built fighters, bombers, 
tanks, military airfields on British soil, and 
consumed her energies in the repair and 
dispersion of’ existing plant. Meanwhile, 
for obvious and in themselves compelling 
reasons of strategy and efficiency, it fell 
to the United States to build vast quan- 
tities of transport airplanes, trucks and mer- 
chant tonnage, to install globe-girdling 
transport air lines and build great air- 
fields which would have a commercial use. 
Safe from bombs, thé,immense war plant 

_we installed could »be efficiently designed 
, and located and is therefore more readily 
convertible to peacetime use. 
For such reasons, many Britons feel 
that while they were all but ruining their 
own economy for the common cause, ‘the 

United States was profiting by the war to 
_ secure a competitive position of absolutely 
Bocrushing, strength sti 4s, oy 
_ This feeling is almost certainly exag- 


gerated—as exaggerated, perhaps, as the 
American feeling that the British are un- 
duly exploiting the American contributions 
in order to secure their own postwar posi- 
tion. Actually, it is very difficult to see any 
fundamental conflict of economic interest 
between the two great commonwealths, or 
to see any gains that either could achieve 
through a policy of ruthless trade rivalry 
that would not be far outweighed by its 
costs. If these mutual fears and suspicions 
were all there were to it, one could say 
with confidence that, while they might be 
expected to give rise to various frictions 
here and there, they would hardly create 
any issues that could not be settled by the 
ordinary processes of international give and 
take and normal competitive adjustment. 


“Managed Economy” vs. Individualism 


Unfortunately, however, there seems to 
be a deeper difficulty beneath these points 
of potential conflict. It springs from the 
fact that the British economy has been 
so clearly developing in a different direc- 
tion than has that of the United States— 
or as some would put it, so much more 
rapidly in the same direction. Many Amer- 
icans probably..do not realize how far 
Great Britain has already gone toward a 
“managed” economy; nor understand how 
firmly convincéd most shades of British 
opinion Have become—in face of the ap- 
palling tasks of material and- social re- 
construction which now confront them— 
that the planned controls which brought 
them through the crisis of the war will 
have to be maintained in large measure. 
One need not explore this tendency in 
detail to recognize that it is bound to add 
to the difficulties of firm Anglo-American 
cooperation. 

In current British thought and comment 
one often observes anxiety on this score— 
a definite fear that the new Britain will 
find it impossible to work with American 
“orthodoxy,” and an almost equally defi- 
nite resolve to make the new Britain work 


‘anyway, regardless of whether American 


opinion accepts it or not. 

The conflict manifests itself in joint 
boards and conferences. For example, at 
the aviation conference at Chicago the 
British were working toward a world air 
transport system that would be interna- 
tionally “planned”; the Americans were 
working for a competitive structure: The 
difference in attitude sprang from an ob- 
vious conflict of immediate interest; but 
behind that there was also a conflict of 
basic philosophy that made any com- 
promise of the surface interests more dif- 
ficult than it otherwise would have been. 

And—another example— at the bottom 


of the recent debate over the Bretton 


Woods report there is, somewhat obscurely 
embedded, a conflict between the British 
determination no longer to be bound by 
the limits of orthodox finance and the de- 
siré of the American banking community 
to retain both the controls and the per- 
quisites of the old-style international money. 
market. So 5e ae 
_ The issué may be stated, perhaps,’ a! 
little crudely. The United States promises’ 


to. emerge from the war with enormous 
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will, on the contrary, represent enlightened 


‘illusory ones. ore. 


financial and economic resources and with 
an economic philosophy dominated by pre- 
war concepts of nationalistic competitive 
enterprise. Britain promises to emerge 
from the war in a condition of severe strain, 
which at best probably will demand a large 
degree of socialistic planning. 

If the United States follows courses sim- 
ilar to those adopted, under somewhat 
similar conditions, after the last war—if 
we erect a prohibitive tariff around our 
domestic market—if at the same time we 
force exports and claim a lion’s share in the 
“Gnvisible’ exports of the carrying trades 
—if we use our capital resources to crowd 
the British out of the development of the 
world’s oil and other raw material sources 
—if, in short, we follow the usual pattern 
of untrammeled nationalistic capitalism, 
we will be putting the British under an in- 
tolerable pressure. 

And the British will respond by adopt- 
ing a really totalitarian nationalism, in the 
economic sense, and utilizing it to fight us 
on their own terms. 

One cannot doubt that the British would 
like to restore, insofar as it is now possible, 
an international free market on the pre- 
1914 pattern. But even an approximation 
of such a market will be impossible unless 
the tremendous economic power of the 
United States is used with a post-1939 sense 
of restraint and responsibility. If it is not 
so used, the British will certainly not ex- 
pose themselves meekly to the “economic 
blizzards” which inevitably would result. 

They have no intention of accepting 
after this war the decades of unemploy- 
ment and stagnation which they experi- 
enced after the last one. If necessary ‘to 
avoid them, they will use every uncon- 
ventional device of governmental planning, 
managed currency, socialistic competition, 
which suggests itself. : 

The issue is real; again it demands 
serious thought by Americans and again 
it cannot be met by mere hands-across-the- 
sea sentiment. : 


Let’s Go! 


A -realistic working policy of Anglo-— 
American cooperation within the frame- 
work of the general world order must 
recognize these and other differences—it’ 
must take account of them and be willing — 
to make the effort necessary to surmount 
them. The effort would hardly seem to be 
too formidable, in comparison with the - 
much more gigantic tasks that both the 
American and the British peoples will face 
in the new world. 

If this calls for some readiness on the 
part of Americans to see the British point 
of view, for some sacrifice of short-term 
advantages’ or some restraint in utilizing — 
them, that will not be simple altruism. Tee 


where our long-terniadvantage really lies: 
National policies are-never altiuistic—or ii 
they ever are, they are likely to be unre- 
liable and their results unfortunate. wd 

The United States must protect its own 
interests, but it must protect: its real ain 
permanent’ interests, ‘not its passing 1 


self-interest, an accurate understanding of © 
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“Replica ot St. Gaudens’ famous monument in Lincoln Park, Chicago 


British Combine 


Lincoln’s Statue Stands Unscathed in London 
Thanksgiving Day Address by JOHN G. WINANT, Albert Hall, London, 1944 


“The common ideals of the English-speaking peoples of the 
world are not ideals from which other peoples of the world are 
xcluded, They are ideals which are alien in no country that loves 
iberty and hates tyranny. They are ideals which are common to 
ll men and women of this earth who do justice, who love mercy, 
ind who walk humbly with God. 

“Tn 1941, when enemy bombs destroyed the Commons Room of 
he Parliament, and smashed the altar of Westminster Abbey, I 
uggested that these two hits symbolized the objectives of the 
lictator and the pagan. Across the street from this wreckage, by 
hance the statue of Abraham Lincoln was untouched, It seemed 
> me at the time that he stood there quietly waiting, certain of 
upport for those things for which he had lived and died, for he 
oved God, he defined and represented democracy, and he hated 
lavery,... 

“Since then our soldiers have passed through England, not in 


thousands but in hundreds; of thousands, and crossed the Channel 
with yours, and fought their way through France with yours, and 
are battling within the frontiers of Germany with yours on their 
way to victory. ' 

“We are grateful that you have joined us on this day of Thanks- 
giving because, through common sacrifice and a sustaining Provi- 
dence, we have been able together to preserve our way of life, and 
have maintained a unity of spirit which has made our nations 
strong. 

“Our greatest harvest has been the willing hands and the brave 
hearts that have carried forward an abiding faith in freedom and 
the promise of an enduring peace. 

“When the strife is over and the battle done, grant us brother- 
hood not for this day only, but for the years to come; hope without 
despair; faith in humankind; and understanding hammered out in 
these war years that will unite the nations for all times.” 
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European edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. That will be flown -across the 
Channel in less than two hours after leav- 
ing its Paris presses. 

There are obstacles to these unique op- 
portunities for mass international communi- 
cation. We should revise our tariff on books 
—especially permitting free import of spe- 
cialized British works which could hardly 
be printed here. The British quota systems 
for movies should be modified to meet the 
postwar world, and our distributors should 
admit and show every good British film. 
We must modernize our copyright laws; 
and our commercial radio chains should 
meet the British government monopoly 
with a spirit of give and take and vice 
versa. We will have irritating problems of 
double taxation. These are unfinished busi- 
ness to be cleared up promptly if we are to 
meet the call of new times. 

What is significant is that after the war, 
more than ever before, Englishmen and 
Americans will be poring over the same 
books, and seeing the same movies, and 
hearing much of the same radio. We shall 
be reading the same magazine stories and 
identical news. 


The Correspondents and Their Part 


Already we read more of the same news 
reports than we know. On every front the 
British and American correspondents make 
up one big family. More than a dozen 
Americans are regular correspondents for 
British newspapers; more Englishmen write 
regularly for American papers, news agen- 
cies or syndicates. Many American news- 
papers pick up the work of correspondents 
for London papers without indicating that 
they were originally written by Englishmen 
for English readers. That would be im- 
possible with correspondents for French, 
Scandinavian or any other papers on earth. 
We and the English, and only we and the 
English, have the same sense of news 
values. That is another aspect of that com- 
mon mind of which both peoples are only 
beginning to be aware. 

Yet if readers on both sides of the ocean 
were more aware of this common mind, 
our mutual reporting would be better than 
it is. As a wartime measure, many London 
newspapers have introduced, partly at the 
demand of their GI readers, a regular col- 
umn of American news reports which they 
did not have before the war. Thus Eng- 
lishmen are becoming more accustomed to 
reading news about America. Nonetheless, 
the amount and quality of British corre- 
spondence from America is still appallingly 
low (the BBC does. far better than the 
London papers). If, for.their part, Ameri- 
can correspondents are filing far more 
from London, their-coverage still lacks both 
continuity and depth. It tends to be con- 
fined to the political level; it has, in the 


main, failed to interpret adequately the 


deeper currents of life in wartime Britain. 
This is, of course, a logical consequence of 
the American newspaper’s concentration on 


“spot news,” cabled in hasty competition, 
but it is a fact, and it might be an ominous 
fact. 

Just as the American correspondents live 
and write in London, so the London cor- 
respondents seldom get far away from the 
railway line that links the New York City 
night clubs with Capitol Hill and the White 
House in Washington. The English news- 
paper reader hears little of New Hampshire 
town meetings, Pittsburgh foundries, Wyo- 
ming ranches or Columbia River irrigation 
projects; the American correspondent knows 
little, and reports less, of Birmingham, 
Oxford, Plymouth and the North Riding. 
No one knows either England or America 
who knows only their parliaments and their 
theaters. A wide open field awaits the 
correspondent who gets away from the 
capitals, who meets, and reports, the home- 
town people—still the core of both nations. 

It is possible that in the subsoil of their 
gray matter, Americans are at present more 
aware of the common mind of England and 
America than are the English; possible, 
also, that the English are, at an upper 
level of consciousness, more aware of im- 
mediate common interests in the world at 
large. This, if true, would explain why 
Americans are so easily and frankly and 
sometimes hurtingly critical of British poli- 
cies and politicians, and why we resent 
such eccentric outbursts of criticism of 
America.as not long ago exploded in the 
London Economist. 

We should expect, as wartime exigencies 
moderate, more Englishmen to express their 
resentment with the frankness which made 
Geoffrey Crowther of the Economist sound 
so like a British edition of Colonel McCor- 
mick of the Chicago Tribune when last 
December he blurted out his irritation at 
American smugness. It was annoying, and 
surprising, coming from such a friendly and 
well-informed source. Yet there can be 
little doubt that, in the long run, we'll both 
get on better when we move our mutual 
irritations out into the sunlight. 


“In the Family” 


At our end, most articulate Americans 
understand British politics and policies at 
least as well as Californians understand, 
say, Louisiana or North Dakota politics, 
and we feel ourselves as free to comment 
on them. For us it’s all in the family— 
though the British do not always under- 
stand it that way. They do not appreciate 
how much it means that we haven’t the 
same easy familiarity with the names of 
men in France or China or Russia as with 
the Edens and Hoares, the Scobies and 
Wavells, the Beveridges and Bevinses of 
England. 

Neither the internal nor the external 
problems of continental countries move us 
as do British policies. When the Bever- 
idge Plan for social insurance was issued 
two years ago, we thought of it in terms 
of our own social security program. Sir 
William’s new book on “Full Employment 
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easy. At least it will be no more difficul 


in a Free Society” is as familiar to Ameri- 
can newspaper readers as the “Full Em- 
ployment Bill of 1945” introduced in Janu- 
ary by our own Senators Murray, Wagner, © 
et al. Maynard Keynes is as recurrent a” 
name in discussions among American bank-— 
ers and economists as Marriner Eccles or 
Beardsley Ruml. 
Our cooperatives are modeled after Brit- 
ish cooperatives, possibly too much so; Brit 
ish employer-worker relationships are part 
of the pattern of American thinking about 
labor. We even argue the Indian question 
so hotly—and this the British certainly do 
not understand—in part because in out 
hearts we know it is a segment of the 
world problem of race relations about which 
we always, even when we are least con- 
scious of it, have a guilty conscience. 


Family Friction 


This “family sense,” unfortunately, acts 
most effectively at least conscious levels. 
We don’t let the British in on the secret. 
And it sometimes fails us at critical mo- 
ments. It was a curious phenomenon, for 
instance, during the tense Greek crisis, 
that so much American reaction which 
might have been quite helpful was ex- 
pressed in lump criticism of “England.” 
Possibly this was in part the fault of our 
own American correspondents. The fact 
is that at that very time the overwhelming 
bulk of the British press, including the 
London Times, was crusading passionately 
against the Churchill-Scobie policy in 
Greece. The terms in which American 
cfiticism was often voiced—again in part 
due to the way in which it was reported 
to London—tended to irritate and hamper 
Englishmen in confronting a_ situation 
which appalled them. 

We might well have realized, and said, 
that General Scobie’s policy was a calami- 
tous continuance of the American policy 
in North Africa which had been carried | 
on, with variations, jointly by Americans 
and Englishmen in Italy. We might have 
recognized that in our opposition to it we 
had the mass of England with us. Instead, 
too many Americans talked as if an im- 
peccably liberal America were horrified at 
an impenitently imperialist Britain. That 
was pretty silly. : 

If we are liberals, we have in Englan 
allies who speak our language. If we are 
conservatives, again we have in England 
allies who speak our language. The sub- 
soil of the debate is the same. We are 
closer to England, in time of travel, in 
habits of thought, in figures of speech, in 
the tunes we hum, the slang we use, the 
witticisms of daily life, than we were to 
Canada when together we gave up forti- 
fying that long frontier to our north, By 
the same tokens, we are closer to England 
today than our new states were to each 
other when revolting British colonies in the 
New World formed ’our federal Union. 

If we awaken to'tealization of the depth 
of that unity, the rest still may not be 


than were the problems of building 
Union of ours a little more than a cen 
and a half ago. Da 
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THE ONE PEACE PLAN That Has Always Worked 


You have read and listened to so much about peace that you probably feel nothing remains 
to be said. Yet, realizing this surfeit of peace articles,4we have chosen one for the lead 
feature in the May AMERICAN MERCURY. It is that kind of article — one that simply cannot 
be by-passed by editor or reader. The way to permanent peace is not via the Yalta and 
San Francisco routes, not by repeating the mistakes of World Peace I, not by a League 
of Nations with a new name, nor by an international police force nor a universal debating 
society. Emery Reves has an idea—new in the discussion of future peace, yet tried and 
tested through many centuries. This distinguished writer and thinker, author of the widely 
acclaimed “Democratic Manifesto,” expresses a concept so fundamental that all other 
proposed peace plans must be measured by it. Read “The New League and the Next War.” 


SHALL WE RETALIATE ON WAR PRISONERS? 


The entire country is shocked, horrified, at the Nazi mistreatment of prisoners of war. 
Yet we hear rumors of extraordinary consideration for German prisoners in our hands. 
What is the truth of the matter? Precisely how do we handle our prisoners and why? Are 
they abused, mollycoddled, treated sensibly? Do they get food and privileges denied to 
our civilians? What is the effect of our policy upon German soldiers in the field and upon 
American prisoners in German hands? No less an authority than the Provost Marshal 
General himself, the officer in charge of all prisoners, describes our policies, methods, and 
results. This is the War Department report — official, authoritative, factual, detailed. Read 
“The Army Reports on Prisoners of War” by Major General Archer L. Lerch. 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY-—tor may—Now oN SALE 


Are the oil wells and strategic needs in the Near East brewing a fresh cause of war? 
Read The Big Three in the Near East by Andre Visson. Read Senator Ball of Min- 
nesota, a frank analysis by Roscoe Drummond. East and West by Pearl Buck will The American 
help you to understand the Orient. The Behavior of Pain by Betsey Barton is an im- M 

portant aid in removing the psychological barrier erected about our wounded veterans, 
Claire Phillips tells her own story of her career as an American spy in the Philippines, 
and Stewart H. Holbrook produces a history of Dorothea Dix who, a century ago, 
waged single-handed war for humane treatment of the insane. Rollin Kirby, dean - 
of the American cartoonists, writes an appreciation of Low, the great British 
caricaturist. Channing Pollack tells good-humoredly about The Plagiarism Racket. 
There’s Willard Shelton om The Wartime Press and Labor. Leona Alberts Wassersug 
writes about Prostigmine—A New Wonder Drug. There’s a typical Mercury story 
by Marjorie Stengel. And we have George Jean Nathan and Alan Devoe, both in 
fine form, and the usual departments, The Library, Check List, and Open Forum. 
Altogether a vibrant, stimulating issue —varied, thought-provoking, readable. 


Unpopular Truths 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY is deservedly unpopular with ostriches and yes-men. That is 
because it does not hesitate to tell an unpopular truth, regardless- -of the price in circula- 
tion loss. It dares to make enemies. It has no, vested interest in a point of view. It believes 
in facing dangers instead of ignoring them. It believes as a fundamental creed in the cura- 
tive powers of the printed page. It dares to oppose facts to prejudices no matter how deep- 
seated. But for the sake of its own publishing conscience, it docs not dare to distort, neglect, 

or conceal the truth. THE MERCuRY “calls ’em as it sees ’em.’ _ 
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“THE TIME HAS COME for the free people 
to sit down and do their own thinking. The 
politicians cannot save us. The generals cannot 
save us. Only ourselves will save us. 


“THIS BOOK IS an attempt to examine the 
people’s need and to inquire where their benefit 
lies. If the case is examined truly, an answer 
must come clear and point us to a course of 
action. But the inquiry must be honest and 
cautious.”’ 


—so begins THE GREAT UNION, a popular 
treatment of the .much-discussed plan. for a 
federal union of the democracies. Written by 
David Cort, one of the editors of LIFE, in an 
easy-to-read text reinforced with many dramatic 
and fitting photographs. 


“. , . reaches the heart, brain and the 
eye.”-—says Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


This is a plan every responsible citizen should 
know. A program no one can appraise until 
he truly understands it. Make your inquiry 
now by reading this timely book. Ask for it at 
your booksellers, or send $1 and your address 
with this request: “I want to read The Great 
Union,” to: 


FEDERAL UNION, Inc. 


700 Ninth Street NW 
Washington 1, D. C. 


We’ll Send You A Copy 
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PACIFIC BASIN AND INDIA 
(Continued from page 202) 


House in St. James Square, London. Half 
of those present were British and _ half 
American, and they constituted his imme- 
diate staff at the start. With his charac- 
teristic genial, human smile, the general 
stood on a chair and began by saying he 
hoped a phrase he had repeatedly heard 
would never be used again. at Norfolk 
House. For each function at SHAEF, a 
Briton and an American had paired off. 
Each referred to the other as his “opposite 
number.” From then on, he announced, 
there would be no “opposite numbers.” 

The staff was a team, a unit engaged 
in a common task. They were no longer 
primarily Englishmen or Americans. They 
were a single group in the service not only 
of their own countries but of all the 
United Nations—of humanity as a whole. 

It’s history, now, how General “Ike” 
succeeded in welding men of disparate 
backgrounds into a mighty international 
team. 

Here lies the basis of a great hope for 
the future. After V-J Day much of the 
world will feel that the necessity for in- 
ternational cooperation will diminish. As 
a matter of fact the precise opposite will 
be true. “The savage wars of peace” will 
require greater statesmanship, greater mu- 
tual accommodation, greater intellectual 
and political insight than ever before. 


Japan 

Take Japan, China, and India. The gulf 
between some British and some American 
thinking with respect to the treatment of 
Japan in defeat is as great as that which 
is said to exist between sections of British 
and French opinion vis-a-vis Germany. Or 
broadening the base, Great Britain, the 
United States, China, France, the Soviet 
Union and India have some attitudes in 
common, some that may conflict. All want 
to see Japan’s militarism permanently 
crushed. There is general agreement on un- 
conditional surrender; but as to what next, 
attitudes vary, not so much along national 
lines as according to political and economic 
outlooks running through all the countries. 

In the last analysis, answers hang on the 
larger question as to how successful the 
United Nations will be in creating effec- 
tive international machinery for security 
and economic development. Within this 
framework, there is considerable divergence 
as to objectives, methods and timing in the 
Far East. Among the factors to be reck- 
oned with are the internal economic con- 
sequences of a long war; the extent~of 


disarmament, reparations, and economic 
controls to be imposed upon Japan by the 


United Nations; the ability of the Japanese 
to revive their industrial strength; postwar 
world economic conditions, possibilities of 
Japanese access to raw materials and mar- 
kets, and finally the relative economic and 
military strength not only of the United 
Nations security system as a whole, but of 


| individual nations in the Pacific area vis- 
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a-vis Japan’s postwar industrial potent) 
At the Hot Springs Conference, sojj 
participants believed total defeat woy 


_ oblige the Japanese to reconsider the why 


range of political and social assumpti¢ 
underlying their society. They might | 
might not reach conclusions that wot} 


meet with United Nations approval. Oth) 


thought that there was almost certain | 
be hatred of the victors—and especially | 
the United States and Great Britain.* — | 


1 
| 


Along with this, however, there wow 
be a desire to understand the secret of 4) 
lied success. The middle or upper clas} 
might-try to emulate the Western demi 
racies; the working class copy the US$ 

There was speculation that the end} 
the war—and with it the defeat of 4 
Japanese rulers who had so severely < 
pressed the people—might be popular 
certain quarters in Japan. Pre-Pearl H 
bor strikes in several war industries wy) 
cited in which anti-war slogans were raisé 
The evidence was thought far too slenc 
to count upon, but note was taken of 
potentialities of anti-fascist Japanese, w 
have been captured or who have si 
rendered in China, as supporters of pea 
ful, democratic development. 


China—and the Commonwealths 


Australia and New Zealand have ma 
a special contribution to the future of 
Pacific by signing what is known as 
Anzac Agreement — grounded on th 
prewar knowledge of Japan, and, und; 
lined by events following the attacks 
Hong Kong, Singapore and Pearl Harb 
In this they have done more than o 
line the kind of international structure 
which they wish to live. They have he 
up an object lesson to the world. 

Some Americans profess that Lond 
is less enthusiastic than Washington 
ward a strong, united, independent Chir 
They assert that fairly powerful British 
fluences have been trying to persuade 
Foreign Office that British needs would 
better served by a “sphere of influen 
China than by a united China. Doul 
less there is a small handful of Englis 
men who would prefer special privileg 
in special areas, to the development 
China as a powerful modern ‘state. 
for almost every Englishman who’ wo 
like to see the British regain special a 
vantages, say in the Yangtze valley, o 
could find an American who would like t 
same sort of thing for American busine 

An American with considerable expe 
ence in India has declared: “India is 
Anglo-American problem.” This is — 
oversimplification, for at a minimum 
an Anglo-Indian-American-Chinese pro 
China feéls she can never be fr 


so long as her great sister-neighbor is a 


* Readers interested in further study of such ¢ 
tions are referred to the chapter on “The Future 
ees ee in iis Fenhe Rae 

gs nference, Institut ~ Ce 
tions, New York, 1945, ata i a 


ed in colonialism and Asiatics are ina role similar to that of General Smuts 
lup as needing tutors. as healer in South Africa, or of Abraham 


ny Westerners feel that China herself | Lincoln as emancipator in the United States. “WE FEEL at HOME 


ie 3 an ae (ong as ate In 1942, certain highly placed Indians 

1s divided and antiquated privilege advanced the idea, probably with some yom M pate 
in Britain 

a 


os the development of her great natur- official British support, that an exploratory 
rath 


sources—and the blueprints of Sun commission on Indian constitutional matters 
en for the Chinese Republic have still should be instituted, representing the vari- 
put to work. ous political parties. It was proposed, also, 
stalemate has followed stalemate in that an expert United Nations advisory oe 
, the British have been regarded as committee be set up. Neither proposal has = 
asigent by the Chinese no less than been implemented as yet in ways which 
e Indians. might break the bitter d@adlock. 
Tnidis But a reading of the recent British press 
: suggests that even now the British Prime 
ne Americans felt that their mere pres- Minister may be supporting the Cabinet and 
in wartime India has tended to iden- the India Office in preparing new steps. 
American policy there with British 
y. Others, eager to see India look Constructive Compromise 
eat Britain and the United States For years the Soviet Union had no more 
conomic and cultural cooperation, have virulent foe than Winston Churchill. Yet 
to believe that the only great power when the very life of England and the 
hich India is likely to look is Rus- Empire was at stake he rose to great stature 
ecause of what Owen Lattimore un- in linking British and Soviet war aims as 
ores in his recent book, “Solution identical. Churchili’s former contempt for AS American soldier wrote those 
sia. In a remarkable chapter on “Poli- the Bolsheviks was probably as deep-seated 
of Attraction,” he points out that the as any feeling he has against the Indian 


words. ‘‘Do you wonder,” his 


t Union has dealt with those who Nationalists. He bridged one seemingly im- letter read, “‘we feel at home in 
eo coal under pen fa as passable gulf, with his rare imagination Britain after we have seen the orig 
nial peoples, im ways which have and cosmic human qualities. He could ; 
nal 3 inal stars and stripes on George 

Indians of many schools of thought match this by striking hands with the peo- ; es ' 
el the USSR has the most to offer in ple of India, by sitting down with their Washington’s armorial shield over 
reatment of racial minorities, in health, leaders and enlisting their concert as some- the door at Sulgrave Manor?” 
ation, scientific advancement, and in- thing as indispensable in peace as that of Fe 
jal and agricultural progress. the Russians in war. The Prime Minister Generations of visitors have felt 
mericans have India very much on _ has been of no mind to preside over the that same stirring of the pulse 

consciences. Many of them express liquidation of the British Empire. He when seeing, for the first time, 


ions similar to those of Tommy Atkins ‘would not be doing that in such a move. 
¢ malarial jungles of Burma when he_ Rather, once more, he would be writing 
ses about British imperialism. None- tremendous history. Why then turn it over American hearts. 
ss, it is well to realize that Britain has to Cripps again, to Nehru, Auchinleck and 
rreater responsibilities in Asia and the Zafrulla Kahn, or to the Generalissimo, to 


that ancestral home—so dear to 


And, along the railways and 


ac than the United States has ever Stalin or Truman? Why doesn’t Mr. highways of Britain are countless 
ned, either prior to Pearl Harbor or Churchill do the job himself? other places whose names awaken 
. Britain has dug deep into this vast Indian leaders,.on the other hand, may thoughts of home in the minds 


Responsible Englishmen know that _ shortly have an opportunity to demonstrate 
simply cannot clear out overnight. their own political maturity. They have 
ressive Americans can best aid their reason to take British assurances with a novad “a3 
3 ; : time of war, British 

country, the subject peoples of India, pinch of salt, but some among them believe Today. th oa rr 
Great Britain herself by recognizing that the hallmark of Indian statesmanship Railways are giving service to the 
British responsibilities, by acquainting will be to forget the past and begin treating uniformed sons and daughters of 
selves with the unfolding of a more the British as the Indians want the British the nation which joined us once 
ressive British policy (as shown in _ to treat them. Indian leaders may yet arise 
sh press comments on Zafrulla Khan’s and say to Britain: “You have promised us 


of these welcome visitors. 


before in the fight for democracy. 


tt London speech) and by backing freedom. We have come for it to a people Tomorrow, those namesake cities 
_ democratic British move in the whole who keep their promises.” ; and towns —all Britain—will wel- 
Ic area. If things are allowed to drift, the peace comeyou andmakeyou feelathome! 


ider pressure from the Indian opposi- of the world may be endangered, for 
and from enlightened public opinion India’s industrial potential, under the spur 


e United Kingdom, the British author- of the war, has become as great as her Representation in America is maintained 
have shown considerable genius in the agricultural potential. ; through cur General Traffic Manager, 
f conciliation. By a friendly and con- From the point of view of conserving T. D. Slattery, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
tive attitude, Americans can aid both Anglo-American understanding and coop- New York 20, N. Y. 


sritish and the Indians in making those ation, it behooves people in the United 
r compromises and readjustments for, States to become much better informed on 
h the whole world waits. If Sir Staf- India’s deadlock, on Britain’s responsibilities 
Cripps had had more latitude, Indian and moves. Americans have only themselves 
rs more statesmanship, the world to blame if their principal sources of in- 
tt have witnessed yet another example formation as to India are largely propa- 
structive British compromise. gandist, from one side or the other. To date 
is to the interest not only of India and no American university has a competent 
in but of the United States to back department of Indian studies with library 


native proposals advanced in the near facilities and with personnel comparable to Rooms or apartments to 
e by His Majesty’s Government and those which serve international relations in rent? Advertise them in 
sponsible Indian leaders. It remains to other fields. The same is true for Burma, Survey Graphic 
en whether a new Cripps will emerge (Continued on page 250) 
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(Continued from page 249) 
Malaya, Indo-China, Thailand, and other 
areas of the Pacific Basin. At huge expense, 
the U. S. army and navy have been labori- 
ously trying to fill in the gaps by high 
pressure language teaching, by utilizing 
travelers, nationals, and the relatively sub- 
stantial sources of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 


But just as the Institute's studies of China 
must be supplemented by wholly new 
programs of university research, so Amer- 
ican colleges, research institutions, and 
public schools should become authentic 
sources for understanding of India and 
southeastern Asia, and of the needs, the 
natural resources, the aims of a billion 
people just across a shrunken ocean. 


NORTHERN NEIGHBORS 


(Continued from page 227) 


In peace the conflict of aim and interest 
between English and French Canadian 
tends to subside. The entente is resumed, 
though it is never cordial. But in peace as 
in war, Canada is subject to strains caused 
by the anomaly of her position as a North 
American nation, on the one hand, and 
member of the worldwide British Com- 
monwealth on the other; as ally, friend, 
neighbor, and protegé of the United States 
and as a young nation still attached by 
ties of family, tradition, constitution, and 
economic interest to her Mother Country, 
Great Britain. 

On behalf of the French Canadian, it 
can be said that no sentimental attachment 
to France complicates his loyalty to Canada. 
English Canada, on the other hand, was 
founded by loyal subjects of George III 
who preferred a new life of hardship in 
the forests of the north to acceptance of 
the American Revolution. Today, less than 
half Canada’s population is of British de- 
scent, but the descendants of the “United 
Empire Loyalists’ count for more than 
their numbers so that, in important issues 
involving “loyalty” to the Mother Country, 
the word Canadian becomes almost auto- 
matically synonymous with the word Brit- 
ish. It was so in the last war. It was so 
in 1912 when the proffer of commercial 
“reciprocity” by the United States was re- 
jected by Canada because some of its Amer- 
ican advocates urged it as a step toward 
annexation. It is still so. 


The Vanishing Border 


At the same time even the most ardent 
Canadian imperialist finds it impossible to 
look at the map without realizing that 
Canada and the United States are within 
the same orbit. If he had any illusions 
about the matter, this war must have dis- 
pelled them. It has resulted in an integra- 
tion of the defenses and economies of the 
two countries which has practically abol- 
ished the border. Five joint committees co- 
ordinate Canadian-American war activities, 
whether in the fields of defense, economics 
or war production. The Alaskan High- 
way, 1,500 oe se was built by United 
States engineers with American labor and 
dollars; so was the “Canol” project for 
the exploitation of the Fort Norman oil- 
fields in Canada’s*north. Millions of Amer- 
ican dollars have been expended on the 
construction of airplane routes and_ bases 


in Canada. The United States Army has — 


been permitted to exercise authority over 
these temporary extra-territorial installations 
in a manner which to some Canadians 


seemed seriously to challenge Canada’s SOV- 
ereignty. Yet, the fact that the exercise of 
this jurisdiction has given rise to no “inci- 
dents” or other interruptions of Canadian- 
American amity has been a striking demon- 
stration of the instinctive ability of Cana- 
dians and Americans to cooperate with 
each other. 

The facts that the United States and 
Britain were close allies, and that Britain 
herself had set the example by granting 
bases to the United States in the West In- 
dies, Bermuda, and Newfoundland, made 
matters easier. No question of “disloyalty” 
to Britain arose, and such an issue might 
have been depended on to cause more con- 
troversy than any temporary surrender of 
Canada’s sovereignty to the United States. 

Canada’s present government has seemed 
to fear, rather, that Canadian sovereignty 
might be compromised by too close associ- 
ation with Britain. This feeling is un- 
doubtedly a legacy of Canada’s days of 
adolescence when, in the process of becom- 
ing a nation, she had to break loose from 
colonial leading strings. She came formally 
of age in 1931 when the Statute of West- 
minster recognized her as an autonomous 
nation coequal with Britain, under the 
same king. Sometimes she seems not to 
trust herself to hold her own in any or- 
ganization of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations designed to achieve a common 
foreign policy. This feeling—and the fear 
that it might embarrass her close relations 
with the United States—led her government 
to reject a proposal made last year by Lord 
Halifax for the British government, and 
endorsed by Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, that the dominions should 
cooperate with the United Kingdom not 
only to win wars but to prevent them. 

Mr. King said “No” in the Canadian 
Parliament to Lord Halifax’s proposal and 
he said it again at the Imperial Conference 
in London in 1944. There he argued elo- 
quently against any attempt to establish a 
separate bloc of British nations or to limit 
their freedom in dealing with peoples out- 
side the Commonwealth. The unity of the 
Commonwealth, he urged, must be based 
on principles which could be applied uni: 
versally. Canada, in particular, must ever 
work to maintain a fraternal association of 
the British and American peoples. 

In this position, Mr. King identified him- 
self with the position sometimes expressed 
by the American State Department, that a 
world peace organization must spring full 
armed from otherwise completely indepen- 
dent and uncommitted sovereign nations, 


rather than be built up by the marriage of 
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groups of nations associated on the bag} 
of regionalism or racial affinity. 

Yet the difficulty of reconciling effectiy 
world organization for peace with unlip 
ited national sovereignty would seem of 
vious. If the British Commonwealth ¢ 
Nations finds it impossible to achieve | 
common foreign policy because it woub 
“limit their freedom,” the hope that othe 
nations will do so would seem almo 
negligible. Moreover, Canada can_hardl 
make full use of her unique position ¢ 
“maintain a fraternal association of th 
British and American peoples” unless sh 
is able to influence the foreign policies ¢ 
the British government, and it is impossib} 
for Canada to do this while she decline 
even to be consulted about the formulatio 
of these policies for fear of becoming fo) 
mally responsible for them. 

Canada’s refusal to cooperate balked th 
hope of the British government that 
the closer integration of its Empire it coul 
find a source of new strength which woul 
enable it to deal on more equal terms wit 
those continental colossi—the USA and th 
USSR. Later, the British tended to tk 
alternative policy, recommended by Fiel 
Marshal Smuts, of seeking hegemony ove 
a bloc of West European nations, looki 
apparently to regionalism rather than 4 
cialism for a solution of difficulties. 


The CCF—and Election Possibilities 


The consequences may be fateful fe 
Britain. For Canada, Mr. King’s chow 
would chart a future as a North America 
nation in ever closer association with tk 
United States. It is not impossible that h 
Liberal Party may go out of power in tl 
1945 election; but it might be succeede 
by the Cooperative Commonwealth Fede 
ation, the members of which, as socialis 
concerned primarily with policies of d 
mestic reform, tend to another pattern | 
isolationism. 

Not yet a dozen years old, the Coope 
tive Commonwealth Federation has pr 
pered with the disintegration of the Co 
servative Party which it has replaced, to 4 
intents, as the major opposition party 
Mr. King’s government. 

The CCF is based almost entirely on t 
British labor movement and its program 
constructed around a plank for the 
tionalization of natural resources and of 
forms of public transport and public sé 
vice. Mainly it has derived its strength fro 
western Canada where it was born a1 
nurtured through the lean years of. 
growth. It is the official opposition in t' 
provincial legislature of British Columb 
It holds the government of Saskatchew 
and, until the recent dissolution of — 
Ontario legislature, it was the official ¢ 
position in that rich industrial proviné 

The chances of the CCF gaining pow 
in the forthcoming. general election wou 
be immeasurably*improved if it had m: 
any inroads into-eastern Canada. It is lik 
to be the predominant party in w 
Canada and only a complete rebuff fre 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec c 
prevent it from running Mr. King’s libe 
a stern race at the polls. If it main 
hold in the West and can exp 


me organizational energy in the East, it 
nds at least an even chance of winning 
spite Quebec’s apathy to its program and 
rsonalities. 


Postwar Markets 


There are, however, sharp limits to Can- 
a's ability to prosper on a basis of North 
mericanism or to remain in other than 
ys€ association with Great Britain. Can- 
‘a is still largely agricultural and Great 
‘itain is an indispensable market. Before 
e war, Canada exported half her surplus 
ere. She will be seriously embarrassed 
ter it by the fact that she is outside the 
tling bloc, that Britain will be her debtor 
id will be short of both Canadian and 
merican dollars. In the past Canada 
rned the sterling which she received from 
‘itain for her wheat into American dollars 
ith which she bought from the United 
ates so widely as to be their second best 
stomer. The only solution suggested for 
e new problem is that Canada should 
come a heavy investor herself in British 
curities and resell them to the USA. 
What Canadians fear most is that the 
stwar policies of Britain and the United 
ates might drift so far apart that Canada 
ould be forced to choose between them. 
1e had to do this at the Chicago Aviation 
onference where her strenuous efforts to 
mpromise Anglo-American differences 
iled. Her choice—dictated by the fact that 
se Britain she wants to rule her own air 
it temporarily lacks the equipment—was 
is time in line with Britain’s. 

It will be a more serious matter for Can- 
la if it proves impossible to organize post- 
ar world trade on multilateral lines as 
e United States desires, and if Britain 
Ils back on bilateral barter and the ster- 
ig bloc. Canada would be bankrupted by 
e loss of the British market unless the 
nited States came to her aid. But it seems 
likely that the American farm bloc would 
fer permit Canada to find a market in 
e United States for her wheat or meat. 
These anxieties represent the defects of 
e merits of the preferred position Canada 
is enjoyed as a nation, growing up under 
joint protection of Britain and the 
nited States. Others than she would suffer 
the English speaking democracies should 
ll out, but for none would the conse- 
iences be so dislocating psychologically. 
his is so because Canada has scarcely yet 


tained a true national self-consciousness. 


1e is half British and half American and 
two do not yet add up to being wholly 
BHAA! : 
Given a peaceful world and Anglo-Amer- 
an accord, however, Canada’s future 
ould be bright. Like the United States, 
vasion has not scathed her. But the war 
arged her capacities and stimulated her 
ergies. Her natural resources are not var- 
d but they are so extensive that Canadians 
ld many world records as producers, man- 
ers, and traders. She has peaceful 


yar in twenty-five years, Canada 
ook like a paradise of peace and 


. 
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s and room for a population three | 
_ present size. To the inhabitants | 
ny a European nation, twice devas- | 
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who would know the long antecedents of America’s contemporary search for social 
security. . .. Essential facts are here, explained with clarity and with regard to their 
place in the total perspective, so that the book on this score is perhaps the best of its 
kind. .. . Affords the reader a continuing and immediate experience of the problem of 


poverty in England, its changing phases, and their reasons.” JOURNAL OF MODERN 
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BLOOD DONORS NEEDED! 


a. RED CROSS plasma is saving the lives of hundreds of wounded 
soldiers and sailors. But thousands of additional blood donors are 


needed. 


_, GIVE A PINT OF BLOOD TO SAVE A LIFE. 
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PARTNERS IN THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 231) 


Their Position in the Pacific 


If their new internal problems are exi- 
gent, the Australians and New Zealanders 
find their external situation even more 
perplexing. Here is a combined population 
of about eight and a quarter million lying 
only a day or two by air from a seething, 
feverish, hungry continent of a_ billion 
Asiatics. They realize that in 1940-41 they 
escaped disaster only by a narrow margin. 

Australian leaders, fearing an imminent 
Japanese invasion, were planning to retreat 
to the Brisbane-Adelaide line, and to hold 
only the southeastern third of their conti- 
nent. New Zealanders hardly yet under- 
stand why Japanese warships did not wreck 


Auckland and Wellington. The first 
American marines were greeted like 
rescuers. 


When news came that Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur had landed, Australia had a 
night of wild rejoicing. In the ensuing 
months Australia became a great military 
base, and New Zealand a naval base, to 
meet the first desperate demands of the 
Pacific war. A new era had dawned, and 
no man could fail to grasp the ‘fact. 


For the first time Australasians have had 


reason for uneasiness over their world posi- 
tion, and for hard thinking upon their re- 
sponsibilities and duties. In the years when 
Asia was fairly quiescent and Japan was 
Britain’s ally, the dominions took but an in- 
termittent and remote interest in foreign 
affairs. They were not isolationist—the first 
World War proved that. But Prime Minis- 
ter Menzies could say that Australia had 
given less study to international questions 
than any other part of the Empire. The 
British navy seemed powerful. So long as 
air power was undeveloped, Pacific dis- 
tances appeared to be a strong shield. Even 
in 1938 an eminent Australian novelist 
wrote that the Commonwealth had “no 
pressing fear of envious neighbors.” It is 
true that men talked of the danger of an 
empty continent and the importance of fill- 
ing it; but they talked in terms of leisurely 
action. 

Today, all the way from Darwin to 
Dunedin, a very different view obtains. Dis- 
cussion of the foreign policy of Australia 
and New Zealand ranges over a wide va- 


riety of topics. And from the ceaseless de- 


bate in parliaments, public meetings, and 
the press, three main conclusions have 
emerged. a 

The first is that the two dominions must 
act energetically to increase their population. 
Everyone agrees on that. Everyone agrees 
that it is desirable to\bring in non-British 
elements, as for example the Mediterranean 
peoples, to raise the population totals; and 
everyone agrees thatthe birthrate should 
be stimulated. Both Australia and New 
Zealand could quadruple their present popu- 
lations without overcrowding. They hope, 
it may be added, for a considerable influx 
of Americans who have had a chance to 


measure their attractions. 


The other conclusions provoke debate. 

The second is that while Australia and 
New Zealand will cling to their old posi- 
tions in the British Commonwealth, that is 
not enough to assure them of safety. After 
all, Britain was helpless to aid them in 
1940-41. They must cultivate good rela- 
tions with the United States and; above all, 
they must help support a world organiza- 
tion to maintain peace. 

Along with this conclusion, the domin- 
ions have reached a third conviction that 
they must accept their destiny as Pacific 
Powers, and insist upon a position among 
the. chief arbiters of Pacific policy. They 
did not use to regard themselves as Pacific 
nations at all. They thought of themselves 
as British salients, rather alien to the 
Pacific ocean and detached from the Orient. 


When Asia Counts for More 


Now they perceive that a new world is 
emerging; that Europe will count for less, 
and Asia for more than formerly; and that 
they are neighbors to an area where events 
decisively affecting the future of mankind 
will take place. Indeed, they are more than 
neighbors. Australia, fronting on both the 
Indian and Pacific oceans, is definitely near 
the center of the critical area. 

For both sentimental and practical rea- 
sons, Australasians have no intention of 
weakening their British Commonwealth 
ties. They cannot forget tradition, blood, 
cultural affinities, economic relationships 
(for Britain is much their best market), 
nor the value of British sea power. But 
both countries are becoming less “colon- 
ial.” 

The New Zealanders used to be more 
British than the British themselves, and still 
talk of Britain as “home.” Even they, how- 
ever, are busy developing their own culture, 
outlook, and sense of nationality. The Aus- 
tralians, whose forbears included many peo- 
ple with no special reason to love England, 
are much further advanced toward a sepa- 
rate national character. They think and 
act for themselves in everything from art 
to politics. Nevertheless, even in Australia 
the foreign minister, Mr. Evatt, says with 
general approval that-the imperial bond is 


“fundamental in our external policy.” The 


arrival of the Duke of Gloucester as the 
latest governor-general aroused sincere ex- 
pressions. of: attachment to the Crown. 

Thus the Empire will continue to be cher- 
ished in the South Pacific: © 


Self-dependence ‘with Security 


But the Empire nowadays has to be = 


supplemented by. other protections. It is 
perfectly clear to the eight million Aus- 
tralasians that they can never stand alone 
if the Asiatic hordes once move aggressively 


against them, ~~ ; : 
The next two generations may see China 


and India heavily industrialized. Who can 


tell what the temper of these countries will 
be? Who can predict the policy of Russia- 


_ in-Asia fifty years hence? If a new crisis like 
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that of 1940-41 comes, Great Britain may} 
or may not be in a position to assist. The 
United States may or may not be ready to 
exert her power. 

So it seems to thoughtful Australians and | 
New Zealanders that strong world organ- 
ization is imperatively necessary. While} 
they are increasing their population and 


developing their institutions, a system of 
collective security can give them the safety 
they require. Both countries have kept full 
membership in the League of Nations, and 
paid their annual dues. In both, and par-| 
ticularly in Australia, leaders of opinion ; 
have not been slow to criticize Mr. Church-| 
ill for his apparent leaning toward regional | 
groupings. They want an inclusive world ! 
organization, and they want small nations | 


to play a due part in it. | 


As for Pacific policy, both the speeches of | 
Australasian leaders and the Ae 
New Zealand agreement clearly indicate the 
main objects of the dominions. The people | 
feel that the island groups which lie like a 
great crescent to the north of them must 
to some extent be organized for their 
security. Canberra in especial takes a tren- 
chant line. It holds, as Mr. Evatt has said, 
that “our predominant interest must lie in 
the Pacific regions”; that “Australia has a 
leading part to play in those regions”; that 
the Dutch Indies, Portuguese ‘Timor, 
French New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, 
the Solomons, and Samoa, with Papua and 
mandated New Guinea, all come “within 
an extended Australian zone”; and that 
while foreign sovereignty must be respected 
in the appropriate areas, “it will be essen- 
tial that the islands should be grouped in 
the same defense zone as Australia, and 
that special efforts within the zone shall 
be made in relation to air transport and 
economic betterment.” 

In short, they hold a security belt should | 
be created by proper international measures. 
' The formal accord of the two govern- 
ments indicates that they expect to play a 
leading role, if not the leading role, in 
organizing this insular security belt. All 
parts of this regional defense zone will 
have to look to Australia and New Zealand 
for their major bases. The two countries 
have formally declared that no change in 
sovereignty in any South Pacific island 
should take place without their consent. — 

More, they have gone on record that the 
main concern of European governments in 
the islands must be the welfare of the 
native peoples. They plainly wish to see a 
greater acceptance of the principle of trus-_ 
teeship, and a closer collaboration of the 
Dutch, British, French, and themselves in 
promoting education, communications and 
economic growth. hid 
_ They welcome American commitments” 
~ in the Pacific. Most, if not all, Australasians 

would be delighted if*the United States 

takes over the Japanese mandated islands. 


The North American Invasion. 


Closer relations between the United 
States and Australasia are certain if only 
because from a quarter to a half million 
young Americans will bring back from thei 
war service vivid memories of life in these 

- young lands. ~ S55: a. 


Seren 


They have milled up and down Queen 
weet in Auckland, and climbed the moun- 
pn that overlooks its beautiful harbor. 
iaey have seen the white sheep scattered 

tens of thousands over the green slopes 

the North Island, splashed with the 
vid gold of the omnipresent gorse. Some 
uve seen the New Zealand Alps lift their 
y pinnacles across the Canterbury Plain 
here Samuel Butler had his pioneering 
lventures. In Australia, they have made 
urchases along stately Collins Street in 
felbourne, and admired the civic build- 
ugs, the art gallery, the library, and the 
niversity that give dignity to well-planned 
.delaide.. Multitudes have fallen in love 
rith the magnificent bay at Sydney, its 
eep blue fingers running into scores of 
ilets. Others have found a strange fascin- 
tion in the deep eucalyptus forests, with 
aeir shimmering leaves and scaly trunks, 
r in wide plains, waving green in spring 
nd burned a bright yellow in midsummer. 

By and large, the Americans “hit it off” 
vith the people of New Zealand and Aus- 
ralia from the start. When Japanese in- 
asion threatened, their own troops were 
verseas, and our armed forces brought a 
velcome sense of security. Not only were 
he newcomers met with an_ outgiving 
riendliness; likenesses and liking were 
wuickly discovered on either hand. 

This does not mean that annoyances 
id not crop out with the North American 
nvasion. “We like some American ways 
etter than others,” a prominent Australian 
emarked dryly. Friction over girls, drinks, 
igarettes, and pay led Australasian and 
American troops into some stiff street fight- 
ng. That was, perhaps, natural enough; 
o was the irritation of cities which found 
heir facilities overcrowded, their goods de- 
eted by ravenous, noisy Americans. But 
he nearer men of the forces came to the 
ront lines the more they fraternized, until 
n the jungles of New Guinea or on the 
aches of the Solomons they readily died 
or each other. 

Nor did many people at home fail to 
lisplay an appealing hospitality. Marines, 
ailors, soldiers, and airmen who wanted to 
0 stick to pubs, cinemas, and dance-halls 
ould do so. But the American Red Cross, 
he Australian-American and New Zealand- 
American Cooperation Movement, helped 
rrange for others to go to farms, cattle- 
tations, and suburban households.* Thous- 
nds responded. By 1944, the troops had 
wept Australasian shops almost clean of 
jooks on antipodean history and life; had 
ought up all the saleable paintings. 

Not a few Americans have professed a 
lesire to settle in the Southwest Pacific and 
ow up with the country. Many will wish 
0 come back for visits. Certainly some of 
he thousands who have married young 
\ustralian and New Zealand women will 
eel henceforth that they have two coun- 


* See “Red Cross Under the Southern Cross,” by 
felen Hall, Survey Graphic, January, 1944, for an 
ecount of the part which Australians and New 
ealanders played in carrying on American Service 
Hubs, and the welcome extended by these to their 
wn servicemen. And, on the other hand, the part 
ed by thousands of “adopted families” who turned 
- places into “individual rest homes,” to which 
servicemen returned, time and again, whenever 
es ee back from Guadalcanal, New Guinea, or 
eyon . ' 5 a 
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in the British Medical Journal. 


tries. And beyond question these lands, | 


hungry for men, capital, and enterprise, will 
welcome those who do come as homeseek- 
ers. 


Australasia on the Alert 


The vigorous young democracies of the 
South Pacific, to sum up, are alert to all the 
challenges of the new age just dawning 
upon them. For the first time, they think 
of themselves as fully independent nations 
with an independentgset of policies. For 
the first time, they are anxious to be leaders 
in their own area of the globe. 

Though by no means unaware of the 
great potentialities of the adjacent islands 
—a million square miles with many re- 
sources that need only capital, labor, and 
brains for profitable exploitation—they 
have no aggressive designs. 

Like Americans, they are intent upon 
home development; and like us, they real- 
ize that such development is possible only 
if peace and safety can be guaranteed. They 
must use foreign policy to protect their in- 
ternal welfare. 

Both Australia and New Zealand de- 
serve well of the world. They have been 
in many respects model democracies; they 
are among the bravest of fighters for free- 
dom; and they have already made rich 
cultural gifts to civilization. Holding an 
exposed position, an outwork of Western 
civilization in the Orient, they warrant our 
sympathy and cooperation. 


HEALTH TODAY—TOMORROW 


(Continued from page 212) 


matter of fisticuffs in California—has shown 
too many disadvantagés during a quarter- 
century to be made an issue in Britain. It 
will be neither banned nor encouraged. 
The British medical profession recognizes 
officially that the administration and 
finances of medical service plans are public 
matters, with which physicians should be 
concerned but which they should not ex- 
pect to control. Laymen and _ physicians 
agree that physicians should control profes- 
sional matters. But what constitutes “con- 
trol,” and how define “professional?” The 
BMA takes the stand that the machinery 
proposed in the White Paper would subor- 
dinate the profession as a whole and inter- 


~fere with the individual physician’s exer- 


cise of professional judgment concerning his 
patients. 

Thus, discussion will turn more on facts 
than on slogans. The Labour Party says 
that N.H.S. does not go far enough. It will 
ginger the Conservative majority in Parli- 
ament. Within the British Medical Asso- 
ciation are several ginger groups, which, 
like the Labour Party, declare that 80 per- 
cent of the younger doctors will go with 
N.HSS. all the way. | — 

According to British custom, minority 
opinion expresses itself openly and often 


country, gingerful doctors and groups like 
the Physicians Forum are not yet allowed 


American Medical Association. 
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COLUMBIA BOOKS 


A Price for Peace 


THE NEW EUROPE AND 
WORLD MARKETS 


By Antonin Basch 


An important, timely study of Europe’s economy 
by a man thoroughly familiar with the problems 
He traces the economic events in 
Europe that fostered World War II, analyzes 
totalitarian economy, and stresses the necessity 
for promoting Europe’s welfare through con- 
certed international assistance. $2.50 


Economic Stability in the 
Postwar World 


The second report issued by the Delegation on 
Economic Depressions appointed by the Council 
of the League of Nations in 1938 to present 
measures that might be employed to prevent or 
mitigate economic depressions. League of Na- 
tions Publication 1945. II. A. 2 $3.00 


Pioneers in World Order 


AN AMERICAN APPRAISAL OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Edited by Harriet E. Davis 


“The really good work that went on at Geneva 
was hidden from the eyes of the world by the 
fantastic stuff that held the center of the stage 
. . . This book will correct that impression.”— 
New York Herald Tribune. $2.75 


Peace and Bread in Time 
of War 


Anniversary Edition 


By Jane Addams 


The still timely plea of Miss Addams that eco- 
nomic security and democracy are prerequisites 
for peace. With a new introduction by John 
Dewey. A King’s Crown Press Publication. 


$2.00 


Axis Rule in Occupied Europe 


By Raphael Lemkin 


The actual texts of laws and decrees issued by 
the Axis powers and their puppet regimes for 
the government of occupied areas. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace Publication. 


$7.50 


The Science of Man in 


the World Crisis 


Edited by Ralph Linton 


“Achieves its aim of putting ‘the knowledge 
and conclusions of many specialists in the 
study of man and his works into a form where 
they can be drawn upon for the solution of 
current problems.’—New York Sun. $4.00 


Publishers of 
The Columbia Encyclopedia 
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Why do murderers make such 
stupid mistakes? 


Why does a murderer return 
to the scene of the crime? 


Why do undiscovered mur- 
derers so often confess? 


THE 
UNKNOWN 
| MURDERER 


By Theodor Reik 


A psychoanalyst takes up where 
detectives leave off in this fas- 
cinating study of crime, both 
real and literary. Brilliant, pro- 
vocative — a must for mystery 
fans as well as criminologists. 
“A spirited and humane work” 
—Thomas Mann 


$3.00 


70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11 


Is our wartime unity 
temporary? 


ONE 
AMERICA 


OUR RACIAL AND NATIONAL 
MINORITIES 


Edited by 


Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek — 


A survey of the background, 
problems, cultural and national 
contributions of forty-one 
groups, such as Swiss, Turkish, 
Latvian, etc. Thirty-three autho- 
tities analyze the important mi- 
nority pee: stressing the 
_ impact of various cultures on 
America, and suggest practical | 


__— methods for eliminating danger- 
_— ous prejudices. and the accep- 
_ tance of sient: racial truths, 
_ Lists of organizations and publi- 
o s, together with an exten- 
ff sive bibliography, make this an 
{invaluable volume for all con-— 
| Bd ated + $5.00: 
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EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
(Continued from page 194) 


soon as possible, and under circumstances 
that would make her eager to support, not 
undermine, Britain’s postwar policies in 
Europe and Africa. ae 
The final disposal by the United Nations 
of Italy’s African colonies, conquered by 
British and American arms, will have an 
important effect on Italy’s future attitude. 
If the British accept United Nations trustee- 
ship over these relatively arid territories, and 
if the Italians are permitted to participate 
in their development, then Italy may ac- 
cept such a decision with equanimity as one 
of several measures to liquidate, gradually, 
the colonial heritage of the Western world. 


Liberty and Independence 


Now, in spite of Britain’s acknowledged 
need for the support of the Mediterranean 
countries, British authorities not infre- 
quently display lack of awareness of local 
conditions and aspirations (due either to 
poor intelligence service, or to the preval- 
ence of idées fixes about these regions in 
government offices and in the field). 

There is also a tendency in these British 
circles to disregard the wishes of popular 
masses whose leaders are too easily dis- 
missed as communists (in Greece, as Trot- 
zkyites ). : 

If Russia has gained influence in the 
Balkans at the expense of Britain, this 
has not been entirely due to geographic 
proximity, or to the peculiar virtues of 
Soviet propaganda. The Russians have a 
more intimate understanding of Balkan 
political and economic conditions, which 
resemble those of Russia in 1917. 

At the San Francisco conference, Britain, 
necessarily playing from weakness, skilfully 
strengthened her position for the immediate 
future both in Europe and Asia—avoiding 
a public confrontation with Russia over the 
admission of Argentina, but noticeably 
stiffening her attitude on the question of 
Poland. In American trusteeship proposals, 
the British found support for continuance 
of their colonial rule, at the same time 
stressing their concern for the welfare of 
dependent peoples to whom they hold out 
promise of self-government, if not of in- 
dependence. : es 

‘There were indications Britain might 
hope to play the role of balancewheel be- 


tween the United States and Russia. From 


the short term point of view this may be a 
serviceable policy. But it can well be asked 


whether, in the long run, it is not against 


the tide of events in Europe and Asia. For 
clashes with Russia and unrest in Asiatic 


urgently requires. The fundamental diffi 


| culty is that Britain, cradle and guardian of © 

western democracy, now tends to conserva-_ 

_ | tism in foreign policy in the true sense of 

| the word, seeking to conser 

_ | power she still 
a bold 


€ 


a 


se of - 


men and institutions, but by boldly taking 
the leadership in furthering the democrati- 
zation and industrialization of backward) 
areas—as British Labour urged. | 

Britain’s greatest asset in Europe is her 
long tradition of civil liberty and a vig- 


' 
: 


orous political democracy at home, strength-| 
ened by the unity the British have displayed 
in the darkest hours of the war. This asset 
has diminished each time Britain appeared 
to support, on the continent, political leaders 
or movements that oppose democracy—-: 
such as Franco in Spain or the adherents) 
of monarchy in Greece. The rule holds 
for the United States also, in Europe and 
elsewhere. Many peoples looking to Amer- 
ica for democratic leadership, have felt be-| 
trayed when they found this country main-' 
taining friendly relations with dictatorships. 

During the war, as Mr. Churchill has | 
repeatedly pointed out, Britain has been} 
ready to support any group or country| 
which was fighting the Nazis. This has| 
been our policy, too. The end of the war 
will call’ for more subtle political differ- 
entiations. Hereafter, the British govern- 
ment—and ours will have to pay more heed 
than exigencies of war have allowed to the 
words of Thomas Wolfe: 

“A wind is rising throughout the world’ 
of free men everywhere, and they will not 
be kept in bondage.” 


Egypt and the Arab Federation 


Similar problems of rising independence 
movements together with clashing creeds 
and nationalisms, face Britain on the east- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean, where Brit- 
ain’s lifeline skirts Egypt, Turkey, Palestine, 
and the Arab countries of the Middle East. 

Both Turkey and Egypt, whose carefully 
preserved neutrality proved more helpful 
than harmful to Britain, won places at the’ 
San Francisco Conference by last-minute’ 
declarations of war on Germany. Turkey, 
which concluded alliances with Britain and 
France in 1939, is again, as in the days of 
the Tsars, apprehensive about Russia’s in- 
tentions in the eastern Mediterranean, a 
may for this reason work more closely with 
Britain than in the past. a 

Egypt is of paramount importance to t 
British because the Suez Canal is th 


| colonies will not further the security Britain. independence of a 


1 an active part. In the current war as 
2 last, Britain has relied heavily on 
nyalty of the Arabs and appears to 
such a federation. A solid Arab 
however, might alarm and antagonize 
donists, jeopardizing any practicable 
nent of the future of Palestine. 
estine has thus far taken in 120,000 
1 refugees from Hitler’s Europe. In 
the British issued a White Paper and 
pited further immigration into Pales- 
eyond a total of 75,000 to be admitted 
> next five years. This came at a time 
the war and Nazi policies of exter- 
ion were to make the need for escape 
ciating. With vast numbers dislodged 
their homes and means of livelihood, 
have been advocates of the resettle- 
of a million or more Jews in Palestine 
€ postwar years—and the transfer of 
of the resident Arab population to 
or other Arab areas. 


Palestine 


e Foreign Ministers of the Arab States, 
drafted the constitution of the pro- 
| Arab League, were reported to have 
sted on March 10 a compromise pro- 
g for the settlement of between 200,000 
300,000 more European Jews in Pales- 
with the balance between Jews and 
sms held by 150,000 Christian Arabs. 
would permit further development of 
lourishing “homeland” established by 
ews, but would in no way assuage the 
nd for an adequate haven of rescue 
4uropean refugees which is the deep 
‘rn of all Jews—or satisfy the aspira- 
of the Zionists for a Jewish national 


British governmeat cannot be said 
: either anti-Zionist or anti-Arab. Its 
concern is the security of Britain; it 
not want to see this salient fall to any 
pb which would be unable to de- 
Palestine against Britain’s enemies in 
er war. Mr. Churchill, in an address 
ebruary 27 in the House of Commons, 
ated that he would like to have the 
sd States take part in the Palestine 
ment—sharing with Britain both the 
nsibilities that it might impose and the 
isms it might arouse. 

lgment about the various proposals 
nted depends on estimates of the fu- 
of the Jews in Europe and elsewhere 


e world. If it is assumed that life in © 


iany, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, even 
the defeat of Hitler, will be intolerable 
ews, then the Zionist demand for a 
nal home in Palestine has justification 
sn though the fulfillment of this de- 
1 might arouse the Arab population to 
ety kind of violent anti-Semitism in 
Jear East that led to the tragic plight 
ws in Europe. But if, after the war, 
Jnited Nations succeed in creating a 
litical and economic atmosphere, then 
ws could live on in the countries 
e they have long been established. 
d, unless the United Nations succeed 


hing widespread freedom, citizens 
> Jewish national home in Pales- 
have little more security than 
tral Europe. — 
tinued on page 256) 
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THE RELATIONS OF CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 
Edited by James T. Shotwell 


In 1932 Dr. James T. Shotwell, on behalf of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, organ- 
ized a group of American and Canadian scholars to 
study the Canadian-American interplay in its various 
aspects. North Atlantic Triangle is the twenty-fifth 
and final volume in the Series. 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
TRIANGLE 
John Bartlet Brebner 


This is not primarily a history of diplomacy or of what 
are usually called international relations, but rather of 
the forces underlying them. Out of the countless activi- 
ties of the past the author has selected what seemed 
most relevant to an understanding of a phenomenon of 
today. No two nations have shared in a gigantic human 
adventure more fully than the United States and Canada, 
and yet it cannot be intelligible without constant refer- 
ence to the bonds of tradition and to the attraction and 
repulsion between them and Great Britain. During the 
past fifty years the North Atlantic Triangle has become 
unique in magnitude as well as in character. Presenta- 
tion of so complex a relationship has involved novel 
problems in historical writing. 


$4.00 


* 


Recent Volumes in the Series: 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1875-1911 
Charles C. Tansill. $3.50 


THE AMERICAN BORN IN CANADA 
R. H. Coats and M. C. MacLean. $3.75 


THE CANADIAN BORN IN THE UNITED STATES 
Leon E. Truesdell. $3.00 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY, 1811-1849 
John Perry Pritchett. $2.75 


— 


— 


> 2 / 
Full information concerning this Series and also the monumental 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR, 
also edited by James T. Shotwell and published for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, will be sent upon request. 


“There is no other such research authority in fields which have 
taken on emergent significance in these critical years.” Survey 
Graphic © 
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HARPER BOOKS FOR SURVEY READERS 


TIME FOR 
PLANNING 


A Social-Economic Theory and Program 
for the 20th Century 


by Lewis L, Lorwin 


Formerly Economic Consultant, National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Foreword by M. C. 
Hedges, Director of Research International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


How the planning essential to social stability 
and economic prosperity can help guarantee 
personal freedom—how we can plan for free- 
dom—is here authoritatively set forth. This 
book answers effectively those recent writers 
who assert that only “free enterprise’ can 
assure freedom. 3.0 


THEY SEE 
FOR THEMSELVES 


A Documentary Approach to Intercul- 
tural Education in the High School 


by SPENCER BROWN 


Department of English, Fieldston School, 


New York. 


Volume III in the Series of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education is the record of suc- 
cessful experiences with dramatic productions 
as a vivid means of showing the contributions 
of different cultures to American life and thus 
striking at the roots of race prejudice and 
intolerance. ‘In its use, students may be 
guided to develop attitudes of a truly demo- 
cratic nature and to obtain a better under- 
standing of themselves, their community and 
ere who make up our nation.’”?” PAUL 
A. TTY, Prof. of Education, Northwestern 


University. $2.00 


PRACTICAL 
APPLICATIONS 
OF DEMOCRACY 


by George D. de Huszar 


Formerly of the European and Asiatic Area 
Study, University of Chicago. Foreword by 
Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of 
Social Work. 


A helpful book for all those who seek methods 
which translate the ideals of democracy into 
practical, effective democratic action. ‘Everyone 
should read this book who is not content 
merely to chatter about democracy, but who 
wants to learn the practice of democracy as 
an art of living.” David E. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man, Tennessee Valley Authority. $2.00 


ECONOMIC 


DEMOCRACY 


AND PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


A Study of the Relation of Economic 
Groups to the Federal Government 


by Michael O’Shaugnessey 
author of Peace and Reconstruction 


How our economic system can yield a high 
standard of life for all and scenic at the 
same time a more democratic basis of opera- 
tion. The author shows how recent. Papal 
Encyclicals support a more widely based 
system of controls and participation in policy: 
making by labor andsconsumers as a necessary 
fulfillment of dhibechatic claims. Of interest 
to all concerned to see what “religion in 
business” may mean today. To be published 
June 13. =, $2.00 


All these books available at 
your bookstore and from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
_ 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York 
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EUROPE—MEDITERRANEAN 


(Continued from page 255) 


Oil—and a Strategic Area 


If human relationships and military 
strategy dominate discussion of Palestine, 
oil is the principal issue at stake between 
the great powers in Saudi Arabia; in Iraq 
(a former League mandate which, with 
British aid, became independent in 1932); 
in Iran, where British and Russian troops 
are now stationed but whose independence 
was specifically assured at Teheran; in 
Kuwait; and in the Bahrein Islands. 

The United States has become increas- 
ingly interested in the Middle East because 
of oil, air bases, and possible postwar 
markets for American goods. Britain needs 
the oil of the Middle East for her navy. She 
needs naval and air bases. And she has a 
long tradition of friendship with Arab 
rulers, romanticized by the activities of 
men like T. E. Lawrence. Russia, which in 
Tsarist times had a sphere of influence in 
Iran, has also demanded oil concessions in 
that country. Russian diplomats are active 
throughout the Middle East. And the re- 
vival of organized religion in the USSR 
has brought about pilgrimages of Russian 
Orthodox Catholics and Moslems to the 
Holy Places of Jerusalem and Mecca. 

None of the great powers, however, will 
find much opportunity for trade in the 
Middle East unless the resources of that 
region can be developed and used to raise 
the standard of living not only of the rul- 
ing classes but of the masses of the popula- 
tion. These objectives might be achieved 
through the Middle East Supply Center, 
originally established by Britain to aid the 
prosecution of the war, and later joined 
by the United States. The MESC, en- 
larged by the inclusion of Russia and 
France, of Jews and Arabs, could serve as 
a valuable agency after the war in devel- 
oping an area astir with national aspirations. 


The Earth and Its Peace 


As hostilities in Europe have drawn to a 
close, Britain, like other nations, enters “a 
world of imponderables,” to quote Mr. 
Churchill, “and at every stage self-ques- 
tioning arises.” ~The main question all na- 
tions have.been asking themselves is how 
they can achieve security after the war. 
That was why all turned to Sah Francisco 
for effective answers. 

Until a strong international organization 
capable of assuring the security of all na- 
uons, great and small, is established, it will 
be unrealistic for Americans to expect 
Britain to give up her safeguards in the 
rorm of special understandings, bases, or 
colonies which she has laboriously acquired 


through the centuries—whether in Europe, 


the Mediterranean, or the Middle East. 
Britain’s security problem differs from 

that of other nations only in degree, not in 

essence. No single nation, no matter how 


rich or powerful—not Britain, the United 
States, or Russia—has been able to win the 


war against the Axis alone. None will be 


‘able to achieve peace and prosperity by 


own unaided efforts. 

All of us face the same historic decisiy 

Here in the United States, we can 
hope to enjoy the untrammeled indepe 
ence of our days of “splendid isolati¢ 
They have been destroyed forever by m 
ern weapons of war which pay no h 
to space. This country, like Britain, | 
all other nations, must relinquish a posit 
of detachment which world developmi 
have rendered untenable. We shall be y 
rewarded if, by abandoning something: 
no longer possess, we all achieve a ft 
freedom—freedom from fear of attack, 

In this war, both Britain and the Un’ 
States have discovered that security for 
selves depends on the security of Eur 
The real test of relationships between } 
two countries with respect to that contir 
will hinge on our capacity to ovell 
minor divergencies and frictions for | 
sake of achieving a major objective—j 
of preventing another holocaust from wh 
neither nation could hope to escape. : 


AFTER DUNKIRK 
(Continued from page 211) 


kinds. The comprehensiveness of the 
can be seen from the following extrac 

“Medical advice and attention at h 
in the consulting room, in the hospital 
sanitorium, or wherever else is appropr, 
—from the personal or family docto 
the specialists and consultants of all ku 
from the care of minor ailments to 
care of major diseases and disabilities 
must include ancillary services of nurs: 
of midwifery, and of other things wh 
ought to go with medical care.” 

Dental services are not included in 
scheme at present. The annual cost of 
health service is estimated at $528,000,( 


New Streets for the New Britain 


Britain’s educational reforms have in 
already passed Parliament. The Educai 
Bill enacted in 1944 was the most com’ 
hensive measure in the whole history 
education in the British Isles. It provi 
for reforms expected to cost $320,000, 
year. The Education White Paper 
the Bill itself included: i 

“Raising the school leaving age up 
which education is compulsory for 
15, from present age of 14, with the p 
pect that it will be raised again as soor 
possible to 16; \ 

“Complete reorganization of the pre: 
state-run nursery, elementary and seconc¢ 
schools so that a high standard of train 
will become available to all children; 

“Amendment of existing law to m 
religious instruction an essential elem: 


education; vee? oe 
_ “Introduction: of compulsory part 
education during working hours for 
persons out of school up to the age « 
“Plans for the improvement of | 

curricula, extension of university ope 
and scholarships, recruitment and 
of new teachers, and so on.” 

The plan by no means involves 


bf the present British educational sys- 
‘with its emphasis on the “public 
ds”—in American terms private schools 
ne elite—but it does go a long way 
‘d improving the quality of instruc- 
in the state-run schools, as well as 
ag it possible for more children, whose 
its are not wealthy, to obtain scholar- 
to the so-called “public schools” and 
universities. 


Full Employment 


e last of the great White Papers is 
on full employment. In it the British 
‘nment assumes outright the historic 
aitment of responsibility for maintain- 
henceforth the chance of livelihood. 
ans to do this by a somewhat compli- 
_ ensemble of measures including a 
national economic insurance scheme; 
romotion and control of planned spend- 
mn. public works to check the onset of 
2ssion; concerted action between the 
sury and banks to influence the vol- 
of capital expenditure; variation of 
ion; control of prices and wages if 
sary by means of government sub- 
$; government control of the location 
ndustry; and finally, a small expert 
omic general staff to analyze business 
Is and give early warning of any 
ttened slump. 

ken altogether, these measures of so- 
educational, and economic reform give 
cture of a nation which has suffered 
h during the war, but which has made 
is making a magnificent effort to see 
that the struggle was worthwhile. It 
€ picture of a people which has faced 
ageously some, at least, of the social 
snesses in the national structure re- 
sd by the war, and which is doing its 
under difficult circumstances to correct 
. It is clearly the picture, not of an 
sbled nor an exhausted nation, but of 
untry which despite the terrific strain 
early six years of war, is vigorously 
1g about the equally strenuous task of 
ing its house in order for peace. 


AMERICAN INVASION 
_ (Continued from page 166) 


irs, the War Shipping Administration, 
3ureau of Economic Warfare, the Office 
lar Information, the Office of Scientific 
arch Development, and all the other 
sentatives of numerous American 
cies, lead a virtually joint existence 
their British counterparts, and with 
tless related organizations. 
any of the members of these missions 
been exercising an enlightening in- 
ce. In addition to their own consider- 
duties they have put their knowledge 
talents, their experience in this country, 
1e disposal of the Office of War In- 
ation, the one American agency whose 
t is to interpret America to the British 
an. They have lectured and written 
discussed. Encounters with the whole 
© of English life, industrial, agricul- 
4 scientific, political, educational, have 
ably given them, collectively, a more 


complete picture of England, than any | 
group of individuals has ever before ac- 
quired of a country. In so doing they have 
met, as the soldier has not, people as expert 
as they in their own fields, under such cir- 
cumstances that each has been able to ex- 
change with the other his country’s total 
experience in that field. 

Never in its history has the American 
government had such total access to the 
life of another country. Some avenues are 
yet perhaps incompletely#explored, but we 
have been freely told which gates are where 
and the keys have been given us. What does 
that mean? First, and above everything else, 
it means that we have been accepted in 
trust, in friendship, and in candor by a 
people who, if it were their nature, could 
regard us jealously as the usurpers of their 
till lately unchallenged world position. They 
have not seen us as usurpers, but as part- 
ners. They know they must face things as 
they are. 

They want to learn what we have to 
teach them but they would like us to see 
that they have things to teach us as well. 
There is unqualified recognition of Amer- 
ica’s livelier accomplishments in many 
fields, and a firm resolution, not in every- 
one, but in everyone who is able to match 
resolve with deeds, to meet change with 
change. Americans coming here have seen 
the best and worst in English life, in hous- 
ing, in education, in industry, in agricul- 
ture. Most of what they have seen they 
have been led to by the British themselves, 
not always an easy thing to do when you 
know you are displaying faults whose pres- 
ent correction circumstances prevent. 

Present correction is not easy but British 
plans are laid for their future correction, 
and in many of those plans Americans have 
had a slight share, or perhaps not so slight. 


’ 


Mutual Comprehension 


Relations between American agencies and 
the British have become stronger and more 
extensive daily, on the most secure of all 
foundations, mutual comprehension. As the 
region of comprehension and knowledge, 
and the number of people it encompasses, 
grow, so much less will be the significance 
of the surface thrust and parry. There are 
people here in Britain who recognize that, 
including the hundreds of wartime mem- 
bers of the American Embassy, and there 
certainly are great numbers in America 
who recognize it, too. 

Among the evidences, here, are the courses 
in American history being introduced into 
the schools and universities as rapidly as 
teachers and funds can be found. The 
British Broadcasting System, in running a 
series of school broadcasts on America, has 


had many other American programs—some 


designed for youngsters, some for adults. 


‘The Ministry of Education has sponsored 


short teachers’ courses on America, through 
its local boards: there have been summer 
courses and extension courses, not in Amer- 
ican history, geography and politics alone, 
but in fields comparatively disregarded here 
but much taught in America, like sociology. 

There are over six times as many 


(Continued on page 258) 
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HE SOCIAL structure of the world 

is of primary importance today. All 
who are interested in human relations 
will find this work of great value: social 
workers, statesmen, students, lawyers, 
teachers, librarians, research workers, 
guidance counsellors, et. al. 


e TYPICAL OF THE NEARLY 3,600 ENTRIES ¢ 
geophagy. The practice of eating 


earth. Clay is eaten by numerous 
poverty-stricken people in the ten- 
ant farm areas of Alabama and 
Georgia as a food substitute, pri- 
marily to make up for dietary 
deficiencies. 


ahimsa, The doctrine of non-violence, 
as practised in India by Gandhi and 
his followers in their civil disobedi- 
ence campaigns. The term includes 
all nonviolent forms of resistance, 
but excludes rioting, which often 
accompanies such campaigns. 


‘‘Represents a tremendous 
amount of work by a board of 
distinguished sociologists assisted 
by nearly 100 contributing edi- 
tors. Will be consulted frequent- 
ly and with profit.” 

—John A. Fitch, Columbia University. 
‘Definitive, really informative 
and, strangely enough, read- 
able!’’ —Child Development. 


SEND YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 
TO WAR 


Waste paper is our No. 1 war short- 
age. Every scrap of paper you throw 
away is a victory for the enemy. 


Save your waste paper. Turn it in! 


A\ f 

Tie organization of 
Poland under the Ger- 
man occupation .. . 
One of the most power- 
ful documents of the war 
- -. It portrays the in- 
domitable spirit of the 
one nation that has 


never produced a Quis- 
ling." — Gerald W. 


Johnson, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 


STORY ofa 


BY JAN KARSKI 
At all bookstores. $3.00 A 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


ty 


Key to a puzzling and 
paradoxical nation 


The 
Argentine 
Republic | 


By YSABEL F. RENNIE 


Here is an arresting book 
which explains contempo- 
rary Argentina in terms of 
her history, with complete 
honesty and detachment. 
Based on first-hand knowl- 
edge of the country, plus 
painstaking historical  re- 
search, it is comprehensive, 
reliable, ‘and at the same 
time almost.as readable as 
a novel. It does more to 
illuminate Argentina and her 
peculiar role than anything 
yet published. $4.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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| British books by American writers on the 
| current British publishers’ lists than there 


are British on the lists of American pub- 


| lishers. At this moment there are at least 


three plays by American authors running 
in the West End, another by a British 
author with an American soldier as its 
leading character, another starring the great 
American acting team—the Lunts. British 
musicians are even listening with increasing 
interest to American music. 


Let none of this be interpreted as t 
beginning of satellitism, a retreat tot 
regions of reflected light. For the momé 
more light is coming from the Unit 
States than from this long beleaguer 
island—I shall not waste the reader’s tit 
in explaining why. No, what is really | 
ginning is the end of the long flight fre 
Europe which began three centuries ag 
It may be a very long time before that 
apparent everywhere. But that is what 
happening. 


I 
WHEN THE COALITION ENDS 


(Continued from page 224) 
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appear to be democratic and to affect every- 
one equally. Along with this, it reported a 
disturbing growth in frustration and cyni- 
cism, and especially distrust of existing lead- 
ership. 

Meanwhile, a decade without elections 
seems to have confused the three major 
political parties almost as much as the 
public. Each is confronted with at least the 
threat of insubordination within its own 
ranks; and for the first time in a genera- 
tion, the idea of a new party was not auto- 
matically dismissed in London conversation. 

When it comes to postwar voting here 
was the forecast this spring of a Britisher 
whose non-partisan activities are in touch 
with sentiment up and down the country: 
That the choice of the average working 
man will go to the party which, as he sizes 
things up, will actually get the houses, make 
sure of the jobs, and “give him a chance to 
throw out his chest.” 


Conservatives and Liberals 


Understandably enough, Winston Church- 


ill is the focal point of most: of the uncer- 
tainty about the future of the Conservative 
Party. Whether he, Anthony Eden or one of 
Britain’s Marshals ultimately will lead the 
Tories may determine how far they will ac- 
cept the Churchill four-year program as their 
platform and promise to carry it out. There 
are still survivors of the 1922 Committee 
which was responsible for drastic economy 
moves in the wake of the last World War. 


Some would have liked to abandon com-. 


pletely the White Paper scheme of domestic 
reform, leaving that to the Labour mem- 
bers of the coalition, but might have found 
this hard to do. They were confronting 
progressive opposition in such conservatives 
as R. A. Butler, Minister of Education and 
chairman of the party conference, who was 
responsible for the Education Act of 1944. 


At the other end of the party spectrum 
is Quintin Hogg’s Tory Reform Com- 
mittee, often called “the Young Tories” 
despite the advanced middle-age of some of 
its members. These have urged that the 
rebuilding of a new and. better Britain 
should become the chief slogan of the Con- 
servatives. Captain Hogg, son of Lord 
Hailsham, served for two years in the army 
in the Middle East; and when he says, for 
example, that he “decided to take a smack 
at the Government and to fly again Dis- 
raeli’s banner of Young England,” there is 
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- claim at least equal credit with their To 


“memories of Munich and all that follow 


call themselves the Radical Action Grot 


y th 
.Party conference at. ] 1. The poli 


Pee ay to se 
under him; and: di8solution of Parliament as pre 


. Ellen Wilkinson, like Mr. 


no doubt that he gets a rise from numero 
and impressive audiences. | 

The Liberals are seriously divided as : 
what they want, and have no single politic 
leader in the House. However, they ne 
have one formidable asset there in ¢ 
William Beveridge—and some political ¢ 
servers in London feel, that if the Liber: 
can convince the public that they are § 
William’s party in more than a i 
sense, they can at least hold the balance 


power after the new elections.* 


Labor and the Elections 


The Labour Party is generally conced 
in London to have the largest campai 
chest for the new elections, whether this 
figured in ideas, in leaders or in cash—aj 
to have all the embarrassment of its rich 
The Labour members of the coalition ¢ 


colleagues for what has been done to trai 
late the White Papers into concrete legis 
tion. They must also share responsibil} 
for what has been left undone. 

Labour will emerge from the war w. 
at least a dozen men who belong by achie’ 
ment in the top rank of British political < 
ministrators; it remains to be seen wheth 
they can or will work as well with ea 
other outside the coalition as in. More, t 
party has an electoral asset in popu! 


the Tory policy of appeasement.* © 

The Labour Party, also, has within i 
series of left-wing pressures organized 
leaders like Aneurin Bevan and Harold 
Laski—fighting what’ they call the de 
hand of trade union officialdom in the 
tical wing of the Labour movement. 

Besides the Young Tories, - the . Labe 
insurgents and the group of liberals w 


per rus ~ 
there are other reflections of political re 

; i 
“In mid-May, the Prime Minister rejected a § 
gestion by Clement Attlee, deputy prime minister | 
leader of the Labour Party, that the Coalition 
tinue until autumn. Mr. Churchill’s counter 
tion to the key Labour members to remain 
cabinet until the end of the war with japan w 
jected (with only two dipsestte votes) 


was ‘in the fire. Came. 
Mr. Churchill as Prime: 
Treasury, 


May 23 the resign 
la inister, First Lord 
is Minister“of Defense; followed by 
appointment of a_ “National” Oo 


to general elections in July. < 

According to Clifton Daniell (New York Ti 
) Attlee a British dele 
at San Francisco, and chairman of the Blac 
conference (see paee 224), declared it -y 
Gaseay ipeclent ss governments arising 


urope “had to deal with rigid ative ad 
trators that alienated the best friends of Brit 
Europe in the Nineteen Thirties.” SS ,. 


ess among British voters-to-be.* Thus, 
Richard Acland has led his Common- 
th Movement out of nothing to minor 
y status—thanks to its freedom from 
olitical truce which has constrained the 
yur Party in contesting by-elections. 
movement has caught up some of the 
He-class social idealism which has 
ng from the war and which has shown 
» perhaps, most clearly in the universi- 
and the Church of England. 


Freedom and/or Security 


is easy to set down what it is that the 
le of Britain want when the war is 
, provided the statement is kept simple 
igh—so simple that it runs the risk of 
ig little that is significant if you stop 


> 
— 


hey want freedom and security. 

hey want the vote and full employment. 
hey want democracy and a high stand- 
of living. 

ut a major cause of the political cyni- 
| which seems likely to come in the 
. of the war is the widespread fear that, 
tever political leaders may say, the peo- 


will get either one thing or the other— . 


st freedom or security, but not both. 
reedom, the vote, and democracy the 
ish people have had in the past in 
‘ively full measure. Yet there are few 
ons in Britain today who believe that, 
e, the restoration of these will solve 
ain’s political or economic problems. 
curity, full employment, and a high 
dard of living they have not had, for a 
eration, in anything like full measure. 
there are few persons in Britain today 
) want them at the cost of freedom: 
is one lesson the war has taught. 

low to assure people freedom and se- 
ty at the same time, how they can 
yse their way of life and their opinions 
ly and at the same time keep all em- 
ed at good, productive jobs—this is the 
tical problem Britain shares with indus- 
societies generally. So far in this cen- 
, attempts to solve the problem which 


> concentrated on security have become 


\oritarian; those which have concen- 
sd on freedom too often have gone 
<rupt or gone down to defeat in war. 

mericans in London, as the war shifts 
ts final stage, feel as Americans living 
e in earlier generations have felt, that 
ish society and British politics have an 


rmous head start on our own country 


seeking the solution. Such Americans 
feel—and this is something new—that 
British people will need all the head 
: they have, because they have less mar- 
of time in which to fumble with mis- 
Se 

‘may well be only education and politi- 
growth which, in the long run, will 
e both sides of this tough equation with- 
eliminating either freedom or security. 
there are few thoughtful men in Lon- 
who anticipate with any confidence 
the Britons will have plenty of time to 
- upon the slow process of education. 
(Continued on page 260) 


sh as the old Independent Labour Party— 
ong since came under James Maxton’s leader- 
d the new communist groups. 


/ 
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An Important Message About 


YOUR POST-WAR POSITION 


This message is for men who are seeking 
ways and means of capitalizing upon 
present-day opportunities and of pre- 
paring for bigger, better jobs in the 
post-war world. 


It is only the man who is familiar with 
ALL of the fundamental principles of 
business and industry who is properly 
equipped to assume executive responsi- 
bility. There is no “ceiling” on his career 
other than that which is self-imposed; 
and in the years of expansion, after 
Victory, his services will be in greater 
demand than ever before! 


Essential Knowledge 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
well-rounded Modern Business Course 
and Service, endorsed by many of the 
nation’s top executives, is designed to 
provide subscribers with a thorough, 
complete training in the four major busi- 
ness functions: Production, Finance, Ac- 
counting and Marketing. A working 
knowledge of all of these important 
divisions of business and industry is 
absolutely essential to the executive of 
today—and to the executive of the future! 
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Noted Contributors 


Who are the distinguished academic, 
business and industrial leaders behind 
the Institute? How is the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service brought to sub- 
scribers in a convenient, time-saving 
form? How will the Course and Service 
specifically help you — right now, today? 
These questions, and many others, are 
answered in the Institute’s FREE 64-page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Stimulating Book 


As an inspiring, informative piece of 
business literature,. written in the light 
of recent world-wide developments, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has no 
peer. Said one man who had sent for it: 


“It’s the most stimulating book I 
have read in ten years! Most of the 
stuff that business men are called 
upon to read nowadays is dull and 
theoretical. ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business’ hit me right between 
the eyes!” 


More than 3,000,000 copies of ‘‘Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business” have already 
been distributed to men interested in 
self-improvement. It has been described 
as “ta turning point in the lives of literally 


thousands of men”! 


Get This Book— FREE! 


You are urged to send immediately 
for your copy of “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” Today’s timely edition 
can be of immense value to you. It dem- 
onstrates how the Institute can give you 
immediate help in your present position, 
while preparing you for post-war op- 
portunities. 


‘There are no copies for boys or the 
merely curious; but to any man of serious 
purpose it is sent free and without obli- 
gation. 


ea 


Al der Hamilton Institute ; ee 
DL 7, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10,'New York 


an 
1 
2m Dept. i 
1 In Canada, 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
I’ Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book—"FORG- 
H “ING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” ; 
1 
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... the most effective refu- 
tation of the bureaucratic 
bogey I have read.” 


—HEINZ EULAU 
in The New Republic 


REPRESENTATIVE 
BUREAUCRACY 


An Interpretation of the British Civil Service 


By J. DONALD KINGSLEY 


Deputy Executive Director, WMC; co- 
author of “Public Personnel Policy” 
and “Strategy for Democracy”; Pro- 
fessor of Government in Antioch Col- 
lege. 


A 


The first comprehensive study 
in any country of the “man- 
agerial revolution” in govern- 
ment. 


A 


A first-hand analysis of the 
relationship of bureaucracy to 
social change and the pattern 
of political power. 


A 


The setting is England but the 
conclusions are of universal 
application to the evolution of 
functional government. 


“A brilliant job both as a 
historical study and as an 
analysis of the nub-problem of 
bureaucracy.” 


—MAX LERNER 
~*~ 


\ 
324 Pages - - $3.50 
AT BOOKSTORES OR FROM 


THE ANTIOCH PRESS 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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Like the V-bombs, the political hazards of 
the future have sent a kind of special shud- 
der down every British spine. 

Rations and certainty of their continu- 
ance long after final victory have made the 
economic hazards of demobilization real 
and pressing to almost everyone. Aloud or 
to himself, many a citizen of Great Britain 
must ask sometimes whether the traditional 
and accepted forms of political life in his 
islands are adequate to maintain peace in a 
wholly new and unpredictable world. Must 
ask himself, moreover, whether a Britain 
which has cashed in much of its overseas 
investment can continue, with nineteenth 
century modes of holding and working 
property, to feed some 45,000,000 people on 
56,000,000 acres of land. 

The urgency of these problems fosters 
both the cynicism and the sense of frustra- 
tration which alike crop out in the outlook 
of many Britishers toward politics after the 
war. In London, there has been a rash of 
books like “Guilty Men” or “Your M. P.” 
which have drawn as incompetent not a 
few of Britain’s prewar leaders and driven 
home the moral. These books have been 
widely read. But even people who have not 
read them, have begun to talk, according 
to Mass Observation and other reporters, 
of “We” and “They” as political realities 
no less potent for being vague. 

“They,” according to these findings, are 
thought of as persons with power who are 
not to be trusted by the mass of yearning, 
insignificant men and women who make up 
“We.” The pronouns do not always stand 
for class distinctions. “They” often include 
bureaucrats along with businessmen; trade 
union officials along with capitalists. The 
distinction seems to register some intuitive 
hunch among ordinary people that Western 
industrial societies have already become 
largely authoritarian—and that “They” have 
the authority. 


Confidence and Change 


Nevertheless, alongside these feelings of 
cynicism and frustration, there is to be 
found in Great Britain today on nearly all 
levels of life a positive conviction that what 
has been accomplished in war can be 
matched in peace. There is widespread 
popular confidence that industrial rational- 
ization can restore British production to its 
former place in world trade. There is a 
healthy kind of pride in what the British 
people have shown they can put across 
when they are pressed. There is a new and 
vociferous hunger for satisfactions denied 


or dreamed about during the war which, 
“in the peace, may add up to that effective 


mass demand. which is the magic self- 
starter of industrial prosperity. Finally, 
there is recognition that disaster, or some- 
thing close to it, may, sometimes be the 
penalty for not taking great chances. 
Pending a general election, a sense of 
despair and impotence colored much of the 


su of political life in Great Britain. But 
oo: = : | what is already happening in each of the 
ea he ‘ ae (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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_clusive of other nations with simile} 
tory and outlook. This unity of purpos 


major political parties is an indication tha 
now politics are again uninhibited by tf 
war, there may be a substantial carry-over 
peace of both confidence and readiness fc 
change. Old-line politicians are wortie 
about this “slide” to the left in each part 
It threatens the Trade Union Congress ¢ 
seriously as it does the Primrose League. 

Meanwhile the social feeling of commo 
identity and common purpose developed i 
air raid shelters, in the Home Guard, an 
in munitions factories remains as real as th 
tangible benefits many people learned coul 
be secured from wartime teamplay no les 
than wartime controls. It is still too earl 
to predict-what political shape this legac 
of the war will take, but its existence wi 
be one of the important facts of postwe 
Britain. 


BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 172) 


ican people is our Declaration of Indi 
pendence, but few of those who recite | 


; 


realize that the document as a whole cot 
sists of two main parts. It is both a n 
affirmation of the rights of Englishme 
and an indictment of the king and goveri 
ment of England of that day for havin 
violated them in the treatment of the coloi 
ies. So vigorous was the denunciation ¢ 
George III that one is prone to forget th 
still more fundamental fact that unle 
English colonists had been schooled in fre 
dom, the protest against him might hay 
remained unwritten. There was no declar, 
tion of independence in the Germany 
that day, whose princelings hired out the 
peasantry to fight in foreign wars} (He 
sians, for example); and whose citize 
knew little or nothing of representatiy 
government. 

Seen in the long perspective of histo 
the Declaration of Independence is also: 
declaration of solidarity with those pionee 
of freedom in Britain who produced Magri 
Carta and the Bill of Rights. = 


The Concern of All 


Now, at this juncture in the world’s hi 
tory, when the freedom-loving peoples 
the world have been fighting a despoti 
infinitely worse than anything in our o 
past, it is high time to take stock of 3 
heritage of freedom in which they sha 
It is particularly important for the Eng 
speaking peoples who have been the o 
standing champions of freedom in this y 
to achieve, after partnership in battle, 
partnership in the projection of pea 
Without such partnership, the cause of fr 
dom may yet be lost in the aftermath 
war. With such partnership the future 
be secure. men Zl 

Such an entente between the Uni 
States and the British Commonwealth | 
Nations would, however, be contrary | 
our fundamental principles if it y 


many nations was formally recognize 
the Covenant of the League of Natior 
is now repeated in the new Constitutic 


ie. 


Jnited Nations, in which the nations 
a common meeting ground, not only 
feguarding themselves against attack, 
or the furtherance of mutual under- 
ing and welfare. 

ere are, however, varying degrees of 
standing, and of cooperation. We can- 
xpect, for example, that nations un- 
lar with our way of life will neces- 
want to copy it. Those people who 
ccustomed to bow to authority have a 
ent conception of freedom from those 
make government their servants. Only 
experience with representative govern- 
can school people to make it work. 
is widening of outlook to include 
freedom-loving nations as allies in 
ommon cause is by no means new to 
the British or ourselves. Only now 
portunity is at hand to embody it 
living international institution where 
much more likely to develop than if 
9 the hazard of circumstance. 

h Thomas Jefferson and John Locke 
widely read in the political literature 
wtinental thinkers, The reference in the 
ration of Independence to “the law 
ture and of nature’s God” had its roots 
eek and scholastic philosophy and in 
in law. The conception of “natural 
was a powerful argument against 
ary rule in the countries of western 
9e, but was much less familiar in 
ind, There the safeguards of freedom 
worked out in the practical experience 
ily life and were embodied in such 
ssions of the neighborhood as “the 
10n law,” “trial by jury,” and “repre- 
ive government.” 


Our Common Heritage 


h the English and the American peo- 
have treasured these institutions as 
ery basis of their political life. The 
at battle cry of freedom in both coun- 
was “No taxation without representa- 
nd no arbitrary imprisonment.” Thus, 
ore of the resistance against George 
as to be found in English rather than 
ntinental history. The forerunners of 
founding Fathers were Coke, Hamp- 
and Cromwell in the seventeenth cen- 
and the barons at Runnymede four 
red years earlier. 

is community of history, upon which 
leals of both nations are built, is even 
evident in the Bill of Rights than in 
Declaration of Independence, for in 
first ten amendments to the American 
itution we copied almost literally the 
Mtees against the possible tyranny of 
nment which the English had finally 
in their struggle with the Stuart 
. The omission of the Bill of Rights 
the Constitution in its first form was 
aly not due to any autocratic tenden- 
n the Founding Fathers, but was a 
© to their confidence that the love of 
mm was sufhciently strong in the 
ican people to prevent the growth of 
sndency to despotism in government. 
ly American history justified this con- 
. The Bill of Rights, as such, lay for 
y in the background rather than in 
(Continued on page 262) 
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180 Pages Illustrated $1.75 
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By H. A. Musham 
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228 Pages 
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By Eliel Saarinen 


This world-renowned architect and city designer not only 
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action. 
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New York Times 


380 Pages Illustrated by the Author $3.50 


CITIES of LATIN AMERICA | 
By Francis Violich 


With exceptional discernment, the author discusses the 
cultural heritage of the colorful cities studied, their plan- 
ning problems, their hopes for future betterment. This 
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inter-American understanding and respect. 


“Not only the city planner but the general reader 
will find the book eminently worth while.” 
ArtHuR BERGHOLZ in Chicago Sunday Tribune 


241 Pages Illustrated $3.50 
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Cost Housing. By Major George Herbert Gray. 
Size 81%” x 11”. Profusely illustrated. 
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THE ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPE 


By E. F. Burton 
and W. H. Kohl 


SEEING THE 
INVISIBLE! 


Tells all about this phe- 
nomenal new tool of seience, 
that reveals a _  submicro- 
scopic world never before 
seen by man! 100 times as 
Sowerfal as the best optical 
microscope. 233 Pages. 
Profusely illustrated. $3.85 


THE AMAZING 
PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 

By V. A. Kalichevsky 


An interesting picture of 
the world’s most important 
raw material — petroleum. 
In non-technical language, 
tt tells simply what petro- 
leum is, how it is obtained, 
what tt does. 234 Pages. 
Illustrated. 


SOILLESS 
GROWTH of 
PLANTS 


By Carleton Ellis 
and Miller W. Swaney 


Shows how you can grow 
healthy, prolific plants 
WITHOUT _ soil! his 
best-seller describes _ all 
three methods of soilless 
growth — water culture, 
sand culture and sub-irri- 
gation. 160 Pages. IIlus- 
trated. $2.75 


FATIGUE of 
WORKERS 


Its Relation to 
Industrial Production 


By The Committee on 
Work in Industry of the 
National 
Research Council 


Reveals causes of fatigue 
psychological origin of 
strikes, slowdowns, waste 
of time. Gives underlying 
reasons for the inharmony 
which often exists between 
management and labor. 165 
Pages. $2.50 


DISCUSSIONS 
ON URBANISM 


This is a report of a series 
of seminars held by the 
lanning and Housing Di- 
vision, School of Architec- 
ture, Columbia University 
from prey 8 through 
April 23, 1943. 

from PENCIL POINTS, 
1943. Net, 25 


New York 18, N. Y. 


Metal 
Points. 


THE DOCTOR 
ALONE CAN'T 


CURE YOU 
By ROLF ALEXANDER, M. D, 


Brings the lever of Modern Science and 
the fulcrum of Ancient Wisdom together 
in @ powerful personal philosophy which 
embodies a simple, positive technique for 
removing the reader’s mental obstacles to 
health, happiness and higher achieve- 
ment. At your Book Store $2.50, or direct 
post paid from 
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(Continued from page 261) 


the foreground of our concern. Until a few 
years ago there was no mention of the Bull 
of Rights in the index or table of contents 
of our school textbooks of American his- 
tory. This may be construed as meaning 
that it was an integral part of our thinking, 
something to be taken for granted, and not 
an- issue to be fought over again. 


These folkways of freedom of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples are our most precious 
heritage. But until now they have always 
been thought of as purely domestic ques- 
tions, for each nation to solve for itself. 
While both the British and the American 
peoples have always been ready to respond 
with sympathy for the oppressed, they have 
tried to avoid “interfering” in the domestic 
affairs of other nations. The second World 
War, however, has at last shown us that 
the cruel disregard of human rights any- 
where, is a matter of concern to all; just 
as much as the threat of war anywhere has 
at last been seen to endanger the peace of 
nations—for the one leads to the other. 


Justice and Peace 


This connection between domestic and 
international violence is even now not ap- 
preciated as fully us it should be, and those 
who do appreciate it are by no means 
agreed as to the steps which should be 
taken to remove this poison from interna- 
tional relations. International law cannot 
deal with it effectively as yet, because it 
has no mandate to reach beyond govern- 
ments to the peoples themselves. Only by 
free agreement among the United Nations 
can this extension of international law take 
place; and that agreement will, in turn, 
depend upon the extent to which tyranny 
in foreign countries constitutes a threat to 
their own peace and security. 


This is a problem for statesmen to pose 
and for jurists to solve. It is too real,a 
problem to be dealt with by slogans and 
declarations of principle; it must be worked 
out and hammered into shape in the same 
realistic way as our domestic laws are made. 


There is, however, one further lesson 
from history which furnishes the clue to 
be followed. Oppression is chiefly to be 
found in the countries of the military tradi- 
tion, Militarism and bureaucracy are in- 
separable. Both of them are ready instru- 
ments of oppression, and the more efficient 
they are, the less chance for the develop- 
ment of freedom. Nowhere else is there a 
stronger eulogy of them than in the writings 
of Bismarck, that great forerunner of the 
Nazis. While he admired the efficiency of 
the civilian bureaucrats, his chief praise 
was reserved for the: Prussian officers be- 
cause they carried out whatever orders were 
given them without questioning, as blind 
servants of the State. The elimination of 
this military class is, therefore, one of the 
first steps in the guarantee of freedom for 
the common man. _ E+ a 

If we can now succeed in this great enter- 
prise of eradicating the threat of war, we 
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may be farther along than we think ¢ 
the pathway to justice and the escape fro 
oppression. Therefore, an immediate gre 
task for the English-speaking people is 
strengthen the International. Organizat 
for Peace and Security taking shape at S 
Francisco. In the building of the new stru 
ture of international relations it is fittin 
therefore, that there should be not only 
formal recognition of the rights of man b 
also an international body charged wil 
safeguarding those rights everywhere. 

In lasting peace we have the best of ¢ 
guarantees of international justice, and | 
justice the best of all guarantees of peag 
And both. of them are the essential found 
tions for freedom from fear. 


“ECONOMIC HIGH COMMAND” 
(Continued from page 183) 


produce goods with Whitworth thread. 
To break this stalemate, the Combine 
Production and Resources, Board sponsore 
a visit here of British experts and in tu 
dispatched their opposites to London. Aft 
many consultations we were able to k 
before industry in the two countries pr 
posals for a universal screw thread. Th 
was a compromise, combining characteris 
features of both. Again to oversimpli 
the technicalities, the Americans propos 
to adopt the British rounded groove, 
British to accept our truncated crest! 
The importance to the postwar wo 
of this simple change in screw threads 
incalculable. It has supplied a comm 
denominator for British and American m 
chine production. We have todaytin 
British Isles upwards of $200,000,000 wo 
of machine tools which have reinfore 
British manufacturing. American a 
British machines are now widely distri 
uted over the globe. The adoption of 
common screw thread unquestionak 
should help in servicing vast markets opi 
to both countries. 
The expanding work of the boards wi 
UNRRA is exceedingly interesting. F 
example, we had requests for such unlike 
things as Stockholm tar, hooks, cotti 
twine, and sailcloth for the Balkan fis 
ing industry. 
At one point we received an urgent ¢ 
mand for 4,000 tires to be used on vehic! 
for transporting food in the Paris area. 
that moment our own truck-tire progra 
was swamped with ascending orders itd 
the military, and the War Producti 
Board was holding all-day sessions on t 
advisability of rushing construction of ne 
factories. However, the request was 
companied by the warning that wi 
the tires the already stringent Paris fe 
ration—then dowh to’ about 1,200 calor 
a day—would have to be cut even mc 
At once all the national agencies « 
cerned in both’ countries were inform 
of the tire crisis. New inventories y 
taken, new assessments: made, and si 
quantities of our synthetics flown to 
Renault tire factory near Paris for test 
to see what tires could be produced tk 


had one heartbreaking little incident 
at connection. After we had flown in 
ubber it was found that there was no 
black available in Paris. A supply 
started by plane from London, but 
into bad weather, threatening further 
is in those vital test runs. Then en- 
srs on the spot devised a workable sub- 
fe for lampblack. In the end, initiative 
energy won out. Parisian operations 
after certainly might have been bet- 
Transportation as a whole was far 
ideal but it was not allowed to break 
a. 
om the foregoing it will be clear that 
combined Boards have been concerned 
ly with things in short supply. The 
d situation as to textiles, coal, hides 
leather, and a few other items, sug- 
that combined action will be required 
ome time to come. The charter of the 
ds expires with the defeat of Japan. 
ough no provision has as yet been 
e, it seems evident that kindred co- 
ative action by Britain, the United 
ss, and Canada will be needed to meet 
tages for some time after the war. 
nis leads to a further question that 
ents itself to many of us on the Com- 
d Boards: Can this experience in joint 
ning and concerted action with re- 
t to short supplies be usefully applied 
he world moves towards an over-all 
lus? 
his last is a question not susceptible 
asty answer. It involves not only the 
le pattern of postwar economics but 
fundamental human relationships. So 
y Britons and Americans have become 
ainted in fighting together that stories 
omradeship at the front are no longer 
s. That experience among servicemen 
es the question as to whether relation- 
s on the business level have worked 
equally. well. 


On the Business Level 


he Combined Production and Re- 
ces Board and the Combined Raw Ma- 
ls Board have been housed in a single 
on of the Social Security Building in 
hington. 
staffs are continuous, meetings are held 
st daily, sometimes several times a day. 
‘true that differences in approach crop 


Lord Strathallan may have winced at- 
g called “Davy” on his second meet- 


with a breezy American, but the in- 
lay has panned out to mutual advan- 


Fe British have had close-ups of Amer- 
production methods. The Americans 
. been impressed with the collaboration 
ng British governmental agencies, with 
solidarity their representatives can 
ve on a given point. As in football, 
‘allow one man to call the signals, 
too often we Americans argue among 
yes. They reach a policy determina- 


which excite our envy. 


than ours. We keep two type- 


ican side, the boards have ~ eae note x 
ore i (In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY GRAPHIC) — 
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Contacts between the work- || 


nd then swing into teamwork. 
' At the 
British paper work is far less 


been able to perform a service not original- 
ly foreseen, but of great value. By bringing 
together representatives of various American 
agencies, such as the State Department, 
Foreign Economic Administration, War 
Production Board, War, Navy, War Ship- 
ping Administration, the American repre- 
sentative of UNRRA, and so on, it has been 
easier to crystallize American policy. 

It should be clearly emphasized that the 
boards function in a democratic way. They 
do not “push people*aréund.” From the 
outset it has been clear they could succeed 
only as they won the cooperation of the 
various national agencies that actually carry 
out most of the work, and it naturally fol- 
lowed that such cooperation could be firmly 
had only by making sure that such agencies 
had a part in making the decision that 
affected them. , 

Consider the large number of American 
agencies that are involved in matters af- 
fecting our Allies; consider, also, the general 
lack of media for working out a position 
on which agencies can unite—then you 
will recognize how vital such facilities af- 
forded by the Combined Boards have been. 
Since agreements thus developed have been 
based on a pooling of facts, as well as view- 
points, by all the agencies involved, they 
have been reasonably sure of acceptance at 
the top level of American policy-making. 


War Time ABC’s 


Not the least of the services of the boards, 
with their international contacts, has been 


to interpret to American agencies the reac- 
tion to American policy to be anticipated 
overseas—and vice versa. 

Speaking as Americans, we cannot fail 
to pay tribute to the frank and complete 
cooperation of our British and Canadian as- 
sociates. Never, in these three years of 
working together, have they failed to dis- 
close anything and everything they had 
that bore on a question at issue. There 
have been times when we had difficulty in 
seeing eye to eye but at least we have 
had a meeting place where we could make 
it clear to one another that “Westminster” 
(Commons) would not brook, say, a fur- 
ther cut in textiles, or that “the Hill” 
(Congress) would not stand for action as 
distinctly impolitic the other way round. 
Public relations, on the international level, 
have not been the least of our concerns. 

In a negative way, it is worth pointing 
out that lack of such mechanisms as the 
Combined Boards during the first World 
War led to much confusion and mutual 
misunderstanding, particularly when one 
Ally or another followed a course at vari- 
ance with that of other nations. 

The question is frequently asked why 
the boards represent only American, Brit- 
ish, and Canadian interests. First, we an- 
swer that this is not the fact. Although 
the formal membership does not include 
other nations, our working relationships do. 
When the boards were set up, the over- 
whelming problems of supply and demand 

(Continued on page 264) 
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Social Workers 


on the 
Battlefronts 


e Men like Red Cross Field 
Director James P. Shaw, 
former head of Neighborhood 
House in Erie, Pa., who was 
awarded the Silver Star for 
bravery in Sicily. 


e Women like Helen Hall, 
director of The Henry Street 
Settlement, who flew thousands 
of miles in the South Pacific 
organizing American Red Cross 
recreation centers. 


e And scores of other coura- 
geous social workers are im- 
mortalized in this exciting 
story of the American Red 
Cross men and women who la- 
bor overseas to keep some- 
thing of the heart of home 
with each fighting man. 
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were those bound up in these three econo- 
mies. But as other countries have come 
more largely into the picture, they have 
been brought into the work of the boards 
along the lines of their interests. Brazil, 
which just has added 500,000,000 yards to 
our cotton textile supply, for one. The 
liberation of France, for another example, 
has opened up many new questions that 
only the closest cooperation with French 
representatives can solve. This necessity for 
a broader base has been welcomed by the 
boards and has increasingly characterized 
their operations. That was provided for in 
their charters. 


The Hope of Free Markets 


We have put this question of human 
relationships first in considering what light 
the experience of the Combined Boards 
throws on the future, because it is our 
firm conviction that, unless Britons and 
Americans can work together as good com- 
panions, we shall have a postwar world 
far different from what most of us desire. 

We must ask ourselves: Do we want the 
markets of that world to be free markets? 
That is, markets in which individuals and 
firms in -one country trade with good- 
neighborly individuals and firms in other 
countries; in which government controls 
and restrictions, tariffs and subsidies are 
progressively minimized? Or do we want 
a resumption of the trend of the Thirties, 
which unquestionably helped bring on the 
war? ‘That is, markets in which govern- 
ments represented their people and _ busi- 
ness firms, governments traded with gov- 
ernments, and in which the clash and con- 
fusion of mounting economic warfare led 
to trade barriers, subsidies, blocked cur- 
rencies, barter, suspicion, and fear? 

We should be less than truthful if we 
failed to report that there are strong 
reasons why such a trend might be re- 
sumed—and thus lose us the peace. Here 
is urgent reason why the lessons learned 
from Combined Board operations should be 
applied to finding ways and means for a 
gradual return to the system of free mar- 
kets, which to many of us is the world’s 
best hope in lessening those economic fric- 
tions that ignite wars. 

In this endeavor, it is essential that Brit- 
ain, Canada, and the United States con- 
tinue to act together. The Economic Intel- 
ligence Service of the League of Nations 
has shown in its study, “The Network of 
World Trade” (Princeton University 
Press), that the so-called Anglo-American 
group of nations represents approximately 
one half the world’s merchandise trade and 
more than one half the world’s material 


resources. This group, which includes 


Latin America and the British Common- 
wealth, can influence the whole pattern 
of world economy. By united action, we 
believe it can lead the nations of the world 
toward free markets. : 
That certainly is the great hope we have 
seen before us on the Combined Boards, 
even as we have handled such homely items 
as hooks and sailcloth for Balkan fisher- 
men) 
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THINGS OF THE SPIRIT 
(Continued from page 240) 
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happen that criticizing America was long Z 
normal form of self-indulgence by British 
travelers, that “twisting the lion’s tail” is 
still a favorite pastime of American poli 
ticians? How does it happen that we in. 
dulge in so much mutual recrimination= 
and that we are so sensitive to it? 

It may be admitted that Americans quar 
rel more easily, and more frequently, with 
Britain than with any other country; but 
for a century and a quarter they have*not 
fought with her, and whenever quarrel 
become dangerously acrimonious spokes 
men on both sides of the water hasten te 
announce that “war is unthinkable.” 

Moreover, the long tradition—the habit— 
of bickering and wrangling is not altogethe 
a bad one, nor is the explanation too dis 
couraging. For one thing, it may be said 
that ease of communication invites wrang: 
ling; we are, in the hackneyed phrase ol 
Bernard Shaw, “two people divided only 
by a common language.” Americans Fe 
upset over a tactless phrase in an English 
book; the British by a rude editorial in 
American newspaper. We do not know 
what is said of us in French or Italian of 
Swedish books and newspapers, nor, fo 
that matter, do we much care. But each 
of us cares greatly for the good opinion oj 
the other. British and American sensitive 
ness here is a tribute to the high regard w 
have for each other. 

And the very fact that there is so muc 
mutual criticism is testimony to the stand 
ards which we set for each other. Britis 
policy in India arouses widespread disap: 
proval in America, but French policy ir 
Syria, Dutch policy in Java, Spanish policy 
in Morocco, go all but unnoticed. So thr 
American attitude toward the Negre 
arouses greater interest—and concern—i 
Britain than do comparable problems i 
Central America or even in South Afric: 
and India. This sort of thing, to be sure 
can be unpleasant and provoking. But i 
is better than indifference. 


Essential Unity 


We can explain this tendency toward’ 
mutual recrimination; we can discount i 
importance; we can even discover in it cer 
tain virtues. But we should not indulg 
ourselves in it too recklessly, or place te 
great a strain upon mutual understandin 
and good nature. 

The cooperation of the English speak 
peoples is essential to the future peace an 
prosperity of the world, and no peoples ex 
adopted a policy of cooperation under m 
favorable auspices. ‘The firm basis fo 
Anglo-American understanding and cooper 
ation has alreadybeen laid—by nature, b 
experience, by history. We have a comm 
language, literature, and law; we subscrib 
to common principles, cherish common val 
ues, confess a common faith. In the gre 
est crisis of history we have presentec 
united front. Let us maintain that uni 
front for the tasks that lie ahead. 
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PALESTINE 
(Continued from page 198) 


been shelved on a technicality. Quickly 
roved thereafter, the children began to 
ear in Istanbul at the rate of about 100 
eek, by train from Bulgaria. But pas- 
: by sea was called for if their rescue 
to be speeded. 
his brought me in touch with the 
ng Palestinians who were operating 
small rescue ships which were to make 
r way from the Balkans into the Bos- 
is and from the Greek Islands across 
Aegean Sea to ports adjacent to the 
of Smyrna. Ranging from twenty 
thirty-five years of age, no risks were 
perilous for these young Palestinians to 
>. When a daring venture into the 
my territory was required, “‘the boys,” 
we called them, were the ones to volun- 
They did the job and brought out 
mation from the Balkans of incal- 
ible value to the Allies, at the same time 
: they learned the movements of fugi- 
s there. They placed representatives 
charge of their undercover operations 
| maintained a courier service. 
Nhile, as a representative of my gov- 
ment, I could not concur with some 
the informal techniques they employed, 
rly, in a life and death struggle where 
utes counted, rules had to be overlooked 
broken by just such young zealots. I 
eloped a great fondness for the boys, 
1 resolved to help them as much as 
sible. They had been negotiating with 
rkish, Rumanian, and Bulgarian boat 
ners who demanded large sums for 
use of their tubs to transport victims 
oss the Black Sea—an average of about 
0 for each individual. Human salvage 
ne high in those days in the Middle 
st. Death was much cheaper. 


A Bridge of Ships 


it was after months of such negotiations, 
irked by heartbreaking delays, that the 
ing operators phoned me from Istanbul 
say that a Bulgarian ship, the SS Milka, 
s en route from Constanza, Rumania. 
had no papers and the passengers had 
ther Turkish transit visas nor Pales- 
e entrance permits. Here was the first 
t. Would the little bridge of ships 
tI had authorized and helped the boys 
charter, be turned back to their Nazi 
tors for want of safe harbor in Turkey? 
would they follow the Struma to the 
tom of the Black Sea? 

ere the British Embassy intervened ag- 
ssively with the Turkish authorities in 
ir behalf but to no avail. Finally the 
e was turned by strong representations 
the Turkish Foreign Minister by the 
nerican Ambassador, Laurence A, Stein- 
rdt. Permission was granted for the 
Ika to land on the Asiatic side of Is- 
bul; and special trains were detailed by 
Turkish police to take the passengers 
ectly through Syria to Palestine. They 
re not permitted to remain in Turkey. 
is was 
n entrance and bring refugees to safety. 
ght others followed; but one of them, 


the SS Mefkura, was torpedoed by a 
Nazi submarine and only six of its 305 
passengers reached shore. When this news 
was first flashed to me at Ankara, I 
phoned the boys in Istaubul to keep the 
small boats going without let-up. As | 
learned later, they had been in a blue 
funk. The sinking of the Mefkura was 
an act of war. In response to a cable 
to Washington, John Pehle at once re- 
plied supporting my decision, provided that 
the refugees themselyessknew the risks and 
were willing to take them. Representatives 
of the relief organizations, and especially 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee which supplied almost all of 
the funds for these operations, together 


WINS WRITING SUCCESS 
THOUGH CRIPPLED WITH ARTHRITIS 


“When I became almost crippled with arthritis, N.I.A. training 
I began acting as local correspondent for two 
papers. Then I started a publication of my own. 
became a reality and a success. Were I physically able, I would crawl 
to the top of the house and shout the merits of N.I.A. Training.”— 


proved its value. 


with the Jewish Agency of Palestine, also 
subscribed to this view. Thereafter, numer- 
ous other ships completed the voyages suc- 
cessfully, bringing in thousands. 

Nevertheless, my nights were filled with 
restless dreams. I would wake suddenly 
with a start and see lines of shadowy chil- 
dren deploying to the rescue trains under 
the direction of Turkish police. Like the 
reality, they were spindle-legged, emaciated 
little orphans, clutching in their skinny 
arms the cloth bundles that made up their 
possessions. With their distended bellies, 
vacant stares, lined faces, the thought of 
them caused an inner ache. 

As time wore on I saw hundreds of them 
as they emerged from the Balkans; saw 


‘The Beekeeper’ 


Elmer Carroll, Route 3, Box 540, Lansing, Michigan. bs 
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How do you KNOW you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting for the day to come when 
you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably never will write. 


Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes. 


Engineers must be draftsmen. 


We all know that, in our time, the egg does come hefore the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. 
The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about which to write—devel- 
ops their talent, their insight, their background and their confidence as nothing else 


could. 


That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction on journal- 
ism—continuous writing—the training that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 
IN ite training is based on the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts and 


keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your 
writing is individually corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly experienced, practi- 
cal, active writers are responsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly 
developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing 


an experience that has a thrill to it and which at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your feelings articulate. 
Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little thought 
to the $25, $50 and $100 or more than can often be earned from 
material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on busi- 
ness, travels, books, current events, sports, homemaking, local and 
club activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities‘necessary to successful writing—acute obser- 
vation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. 
Newspaper Institute of America; One Park Avenue, New York 16, 


N. Y. (Founded 1925) 
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CANADIANS 


Newspaper  Institute’s 
operations in Canada 
have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 


Control Board, and to 
facilitate all financial 
transactions, a special 
permit has been as- 
signed to their account 
with The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Montreal. 
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“His Majesty’s Government view with 
favour the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavours to facilitate 
the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.” 


—Declaration for British Government, World 
War I—by Arthur James Balfour, Foreign 
Secretary, 1917. 


e 


“Whereas recognition has thereby been 
given to the historical connection of the 
Jewish people with Palestine and to the 
grounds for reconstituting their national 
home in that country... 


“Article 2. The Mandatory shall be re- 
sponsible for placing the country under 
such political, administrative and economic 
conditions as will secure the establishment 
of the Jewish national home, as laid down 
in the preamble, and the development of 
self-governing institutions, and also for 
safeguarding the civil and religious rights 
of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespec- 
tive of race and religion. 


them leave Istanbul by the special trains 
which took them across the Syrian border 
to loving care in Palestine. While the older 
people deserved (and received) all the help 
we could provide, we wanted passionately 
to succor these children. 


Children—Especially 


Looking at a clod, you can imagine the 
Earth; looking at one child’s face, you can 
see the face of mankind. I shall never for- 
get the first boy who was brought to me 
in a small apartment in Istanbul by Chaim 
Barlas of the Jewish Agency. Bits of his 
story have been told. It was genuine. 

He had been walking for five years. 
When he was eight, the Nazi police had 
murdered his mother and father in front 
of his eyes.. Child as he was, he outwitted 
them and ran away, clutching his little 
sister by the hand. She was later caught 
and trampled by the Gestapo, but he ran 
into a house, jumped into a barrel of water 
in the cellar, and hid there all night with 
only his head sticking out. 

It was afterward that he started walking. 
Once he walked right into a concentration 
camp and stayed there for a while, but as 
the Nazis didn’t have any record of him, 
he slipped out, kept on walking and finally 
reached the Slovakian border. The under- 
ground movement helped him get into 
Hungary, and there he joined a group of 
children shepherded by a guide provided 
by the underground. Once he was so tired 
that he sank from exhaustion, unable to 
take another step; they had to carry him. 
_ He was jittery on getting to Istanbul 
-and talked so fast I could hardly under- 
stand him. At one point he showed me a 
picture of a beautiful girl of nineteen. 

“She was our leader,” he exclaimed, his 
eyes lighting up. “She did many brave 
' things to save us.” 


ASSURANCE 


“Article 6. The Administration of Pales- 
tine, while ensuring that the rights and po- 
sition of other sections of the population 
are not prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish 
immigration under suitable conditions... 
—From MANDATE entrusting Great Britain 
with administration—by Supreme Council, 
lied and Associated Powers, 1920; 
adopted by the League of Nations. 


later 


+ 


“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the 
United States of America favors the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people...” 

—Joint Resolution, American Congress, 1922. 

- 


“| . I know how long and ardently the 
Jewish people have worked and prayed 
for the establishment of Palestine as a free 
and democratic Jewish Commonwealth, I 
am convinced the American people give 
their support to this aim.” (October 15, 
1944) 


“, . . That position I have not changed 
and shall continue to seek to bring about 
its earliest realization.” (March 16, 1945) 


—Statements by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


“And where is she now? I should like 
to talk with her.” 

“She was hung,” he said tersely. 
Germans caught her and hung her. 
saw them do it. 
through that.” 

“You still carry her picture with you?” 

“We all do,” he told me. “Each of us 
carries it in a pocket near our hearts. It 
makes us feel better. She is our heroine.” 

Meanwhile, what was in store for such 
children who had fed on bullets instead of 
butter, who had forgotten how to smile, 
how to play? Earlier I had had encour- 
agement on that score in a talk with Sir 
William Matthews in Cairo. As director 
of MERRA—the Middle East Relief and 
Rehabilitation Association — now under 
UNRRA, this Britisher had been responsi- 
ble for setting up refugee camps in Egypt. 


“It is a mistake,” he said, “to think that 
these young folk who have lived many 
psychic deaths will be abnormal citizens. 
On the contrary, I have observed them as 
they revive and recapture normal health. 
Theirs is a fierce devotion to the ideal and 
to the reality of liberty. I am convinced 
that they will be some of the great free- 
dom-loving citizens of the world.” 


Palestine Re-Visited 


These words still echoed in my ears 
when I again visited Palestine and saw 
some of these same children in the various 
Jewish Agricultural Colonies. The vacant 
stare had left their eyes. No longer de- 
jected, they looked up. The stick-like legs 
had developed a bit of sturdiness. Bent 
shoulders were straightening up and swol- 
len bellies shrinking. The fruitful sun of 
Palestine was erasing not only the pallor 
but the creases from their little faces. In- 
stead of walking haltingly behind some 
police protector, as they had done in Istan- 
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bul, they knew what it was to run free. 
On my way back to the United States, 
I had accepted the invitation of Palestinian 
leaders to visit their country again, and 
I was eager to see children from Trans- 
dniestria I had put on the train at Istanbul. 
One must understand the heated nation- 
alism manifested in Palestine in the midst 
of concentrated colonization and racial ten- 
sions. On arrival in Jerusalem in October, 
1 found that a curfew had been instituted 
as a result of the attempt by young Jew- 
ish zealots to kill the outgoing High Com- 
missioner, Sir Harold MacMichael. And 
on my departure, while waiting for a plane 
at Lydda for Cairo, I met an American| 
intelligence officer who spoke with appreq 
hension. As he saw things: “A small group 
of youngsters here are full of fire and not) 
afraid of the consequences. They will not! 
tolerate partition and will fight it out first. 
Early in November Lord Moyne, British: 
Resident Minister in the Middle East, was| 
assassinated in Cairo by two young Pales- 
tinian extremists, who later confessed and 
were executed. A man who warrants Prime 
Minister Churchill’s esteem, no one could 
blame Lord Moyne himself for the policy 
of Great Britain in repudiating the prom- 
ise of Lord Balfour in 1917. His regime; 
however, as Colonial Minister in 1941-42 
fell in the five-year span for enforcement 
of the White Paper issued in 1939. 
Nothing is more foreign to the instinct 
of Americans than resort to assassination 
whatever the cause. We should bear i 
mind, however, that these youths had been 
to hard schoolmasters—not to the ancient 
assassins who once scourged the Near 
East but to such official blindness as had 
let the Struma and other ships go down. 
Terror and wholesale slaughter had been 
seen by young eyes, if through glass darkly. 
It was reassuring to recall those other 
young eyes of the Palestinian boys in Istan- 
bul, who collectively faced death to save 
life—not to take it. 


PERFORMANCE 
Seven Findings: Royal Commission, 1937 


(i) The large import of Jewish capital 
into Palestine has had a general fructi- 
fying effect on the economic life of the 
whole country. 


(ii) The expansion of Arab industry 
and citriculture has been largely fi- 
nanced by the capital thus obtained. 


(iii) Jewish example has done much to 
improve Arab cultivation, especially of 
citrus, — 
(iv) Owing to Jewish development and — 
enterprise the employment of Arab 
labour has increased in urban areas, — 
particularly in the ports. : 
(v) The reclamation and anti-malaria 
work undertaken in Jewish “colonies” — 
have benefited all Arabs in the neigh- _ 
bourhood. Sette Pe 
(vi) Institutions, founded with Jewish — 
funds primarily~to serve the National — 
Home, have also served the Arab popu- 
lation <.ntiea i 
(vii) The general beneficent effect of 
Jewish immigration on Arab welfare is 
illustrated by the fact that the in 
in the Arab population is most mar 

in urban areas affected by Jewish 
velopment ....- as 


Constructive Leadership 


e merit of Palestine, as I saw it, is 
t is demonstrating the self-respect of its 
e. In Palestine the Jew holds his head 
nd looks forward; and it is of such 
in, the antithesis of direct actionists, 
[ shall now write. 
us was David Ben Gurion, chairman 
e executive committee of the Jewish 
cy. He himself is a robust fighter— 
n his own ways. 

shy white hair shot out at a tangent 
his high forehead. Brilliant, blue- 
> eyes seemed to peer at far horizons. 
nswered my questions with both ana- 
I incisiveness and fervor: “The Jews 
alestine want 500,000 refugees. We 
ready to welcome them. No other 
with these qualifications exists.” 

he talked, seemingly insuperable ob- 
s and economic disadvantages held no 
uragement, They were treated as prob- 
to be overcome. Here was a nation 
e making, as new in spirit, as he put 
it is old in history—begging for more 
igrants. Their economy is built on the 
of receiving more and more. This need 
ed to me to be Palestine’s greatest as- 
These workers would have difficulties 
there. Here they are freely and swiftly 
porated into the Palestinian society. 
ith swift strokes, David Ben Gurion 
hed his own realistic dream. A parched 
tine had become a green Palestine. 
ously it is not a rich country. One can 
hat from its barrenness and lack of 
r, but alongside the emptiness there 
ylaces which have been deftly cultivat- 
With work, knowledge and love, the 
| responds. No less than four hun- 
thousand acres have been developed 
California with fruit crops. 

my talks with him, Ben Gurion in- 
1 that there is sufficient land cultivat- 
to feed from three to four million 
le in Palestine, and that this acreage 
even be doubled later. Anyone who 
studied this Middle East knows that 
ndustrial possibilities have not as yet 
touched. To his mind, Palestine can 
ly much of that region with manufac- 
1 products—and he pointed out that it 
ready sending textiles, chemicals, phar- 
uticals, metals, machinery to India. 


a 


Mt. Scopus to the Dead Sea 


1e study of Dr. Judah Magnes, presi- 
of the Hebrew University, is on its 
overlooking Mount Scopus. The eve- 
he took me there the old city lay 
an etching in the fading daylight. 
ye us, one star shone eloquently; near- 
electric lights bordered the irregular 
uette of the university buildings. From 
, ancient walls led down between 
semane and the Mount of Olives. Be- 
me was the site of the original Tem- 
of Solomon and below in the vague 
the barely perceptible shadow of 
Sea. You could not help being 


ure holds. . . . And, at sixty-eight, 
nes himself has all the zeal of 


his youth in the United States. 

The next morning, we toured the uni- 
versity which he describes “as only a great 
beginning.” A new shrine of Hebrew learn- 
ing, it has become, also, a salient of ap- 
plied science thrust out in the Middle East. 
In the laboratories, students were absorbed 
in fascinating experiments, some of them 
working with instruments which, due to 
War restrictions, were put together with 
wire, adhesive tape, even rubber bands. 
My special interest wag excited by the 
department of geology where specimens of 
soils throughout the Middle East and rock 
dug up from vast depths have revealed 
endless possibilities for development. 


The needs of the university are urgent, 
especially for a medical center to train eager 
students from the Balkans to the Persian 
Gulf, a project indorsed by leading uni- 
versities in the United States. The expand- 
ing work of the Rothschild-Hadassah Uni- 
versity Hospital, which has served civilians 
and the Allied armies in a score of ways, 
is housed in a modern structure. Here, for 
a second time, I visited its founder, Hen- 
rietta Szold, who at eighty-four was to 
succumb to pneumonia last February. She 
was frail even then, recovering from an 
earlier attack, but her noble, many-faceted 
mind was as clear as Gabriel’s horn. She 
showed me a book of sketches by one of the 


t in the magic of it all; help sensing 
on ty from the ancient past to what 
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“You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand” 


NO! I Learned in 6 WEEKS! 


You, too, can niaster SPEEDWRITING, the modern shorthand, in one-quarter 
the time required by symbol systems. It is far easier and more accurate to write 
and transcribe. Tens of thousands of shorthand writers have been freed from the 
drudgery of old-fashioned methods of learning and writing shorthand through the 
marvelous SPEEDWRITING system. It has no signs or symbols but uses the 
familiar letters of the alphabet. It eliminates the strain of taking dictation and is 
easy to read back, 

~ SPEEDWRITERS are employed in the better jobs all over the country. Prepare 
‘now for one of these jobs—and for the post-war opportunities that await you 
just ahead! 


YOU CAN QUALIFY AS A FAST, ACCURATE SHORTHAND WRITER 
IN 72 HOURS OF HOME STUDY BY THIS FAMOUS METHOD. 


Sa Ss 


TRADE MARK, REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


With no interference with your present work, with no sacrifice of your hours of . 
__ recreation, you can master this easy, natural modern shorthand in six weeks of 
home study. You can take longer if you wish; many have learned Speedwriting in 
less time. Over’ 100,000 have studied Speedwriting at home in their spare hours. 
The cost is only a small fraction of what you would expect to pay. Speedwriting is 
nationally recognized and highly endorsed by educators and 
= business leaders. It has been used for over twenty years in 
leading corporations and Civil Service. Mail coupon below for 
illustrated booklet. No cost, no obligation; no salesman will call. 
FREE! 
FASCINATING NEW 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, 
Dept. 3505, 55 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Ze 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET J}, 
Gives you full informa- 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
tion about Speedwriting, 
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and includes easy lesson 


School of Speedwriting, Dept. 3505 
that will have you writ- 55 West 42 Street, New York 18, N, Y. 
ing typical business sen- 


Please send me without obligation or expense your new 
tences in shorthand in a illustrated booklet containing full information on Speed. 
few minutes! writing—The Modern Shorthand; also your easy, inter- 
esting demonstration lesson. 
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LETS GET THE ADMIRAL 
HIS HORSE / 


Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Admiral Halsey has his eye on a fine 
white horse called Shirayuki. 

Some time ago, at a press conference, 
he expressed the hope that one day soon 
he could ride it. 

The chap now in Shirayuki’s saddle 
is Japan’s Emperor—Hirohito. 

He is the ruler of as arrogant, treach- 
erous, and vicious a bunch of would-be 
despots as this earth has ever seen. 

Well, it’s high time we finished this 
whole business. High time we got the 
Emperor off his high horse, and gave 
Admiral Halsey his ride. 

The best way for ‘us at home to have 
a hand in this clean-up is to support the 
7th War Loan. 

It’s the biggest loan yet. It’s two loans 
in one. Last year, by this time, you had 

* been asked twice to buy extra bonds. 

Your personal quota is big — bigger 
than ever before. So big you may feel 
you can’t afford it. 

But we can afford it—if American 


sons, brothers, husbands can cheerfully 


afford to die. 
All OUT FOR 
THE MIGHTY 7” WAR LOAN 
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young refugees from Transdniestria | 
had last seen in Istanbul. [See page 196.] 
She herself was working from her sick bed 
to bring 20,000 more children to Palestine. 

My visits to the agricultural colonies 
were with Charles Passman of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. 
Located in arid sections of Palestine, each 
has a different agricultural and social prob- 
lem; each has its own formula and some 
of the techniques worked out have been 
adopted in other parts of the world. 

Thence to the Dead Sea which lies in 
the deepest canyon in the world—1,300 feet 
below ordinary sea level. Trans-Jordania 
looms on its far side, mysterious and stark. 
As our road wound through weird con- 
tours of the surrounding mountains, the 
air became hotter; the pressure on the ears 
more noticeable. The water is rich in min- 
erals and a project of the Palestinians is 
now underway for distilling them. 

The distance to the Mediterranean Sea 
is about forty miles, and in his book, 
“Palestine—Land of Promise,’ Walter 
Lowdermilk of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture stirred Americans with plans 
for cutting a great tunnel to carry twenty 
tons of water a second down from one sea 
level to the other. The cheap electric 
power which should be available would 
support industries of great productive value. 
Oil now comes by pipeline from the Mo- 
sul fields to a refinery at Haifa. . Later, 
in Jerusalem, I met James B. Hays, for- 
merly of the Tennesssee Valley Authority, 
who was enthusiastically prosecuting studies 
for a large scale irrigation program. 

Born of an age-old dream which ani- 
mated a Zionist Congress fifty years ago, 
the modern movement began to take shape 
after the turn of the century. It has been 
carried forward by Zionist organizations 
throughout the world, under such leaders 
as Chaim Weizmann in Britain, Stephen 
S. Wise, and the late Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis in the United States. It has sur- 
vived and taken new forms through the 
faith and driving force of leaders inside 
and outside of Palestine, who have sur- 
mounted discouragements and barriers. 

To date the Palestinian economy has been 
artificial in the sense that financing has 
had to come largely from outside sources; 
but in one way or another, that has been 
true for other pioneering countries in their 
initial stages. With people enough and 
tools enough, Palestine will become self- 
sustaining and sound, with electric power 
and higher standards of living for its in- 
habitants—Arabs and Jews alike. 

With this prospect, coupled with per- 
formance to back it up, it has been nat- 
ural that Palestinian Jews should chafe 
at restrictive policies on the part of their. 
“protectors. Like the Irish Republicans, 
with whom England had to reckon after 
the last war, the Jewish “homelanders” 
are predominantly Europeans and as such 
they are out of joint with a colonial policy 
which, persistently, has placed administra- 
tors there who have failed to understand 
the temper of these new subjects. __ 

Proportionately, in spite of the blitz, 
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Britain itself has harbored more Jewish_ 


PRR Bd “nes continues to command the hi 
Li pat be Be ava (In answering advertise 3 ee 


ments please mention Survey GraPuic) 


refugees in the course of the war than # 
United States. The British in Jerusaler 
however, are not the British in Londe 
More specifically, there are too many ru 
of-the-mill officials who have had the 
training in ruling native peoples. For the 
part, Jewish leaders consider such pet 
officials as a rank indignity; fiery Jey 
ish youths simply will not accept ther 

At that, I found the Palestinians 
anti-British but anti-White Paper. Th 
they regard as a temporary aberration 
one of those proverbial “British blunders 
differing only in size from the appeasemé) 
of Hitler in the Thirties and what came} 
it in the Forties. Belief in Britain’s p 
litical and moral genius continues to | 
sustained by David Ben Gurion and othe! 

In some quarters, hopes are high th 
at the war’s end, as an offset to An 
pressures, the British will remember 
contributions Palestinians have made ~ 
British fortunes in World War II. Tal 
the services of General Frederick H. Kise 
once political head of the Jewish Agen 
for Palestine and a trustee of the Hebre 
Institute of Technology in Haifa, wl 
was killed in action in Tunisia in 194 

When General Montgomery was 1 
against it first in stopping Rommel and th 
in pushing his powerful mechanized ar 
back through North Africa to the sea, w 
British water supply was a critical eleme 
in the campaign. Then chief engineer 
the British 8th Army, General Kisch pr 
posed a pipeline. He was promptly aske 
where the material was to come frot 
Kisch volunteered: “Tl get it for you fro 
Palestine.” He got it. This pipeline, rn 
out 600 miles into the desert from Ale 
andria, played signal part in the oytcor 


Under the Mandate 


I have given my impressions of the 1 
tality, the optimism, and the seething fe 
ment in Palestine. As a result there a 
over twenty Jewish political parties stru 
gling for recognition and control—each wi 
a crusading fervor that its solution is 
right one. These range from the viole 
course espoused by the extreme Revisio 
ists (who themselves have broken into s 
eral fragments) to the conciliatory progra 
sponsored by the University’s president. 

Pacifist and gallant citizen of the worl 
Dr. Magnes is as firm in his belief that 
rapprochement can be arrived at on a ba 
of parity with the Arabs, as the Revisio 
ists are convinced that only a show’ 
militant power will settle the issue. 

The Jewish Agency for Palestine, a mec 
anism set up by the British governmer 
operates a little left of center, attem] 
ing to win and maintain the good will 
the various governments with which it mu 
deal. At the same time, its philosop! 
envisages both a free and independent cé 
monwealth ands.a predominant . Jew 
population. The extreme .Revisionists 
the Jewish Agency’s policy as conservati 
if not reactionary. The agency looks up. 
Dr. Magnes’ program in about the sa 
light as one of appeasement. 

‘With his unswerving integrity, Dr. } 


. 


personally from all factions—from 
ument leaders to youthful zealots. 

€ in the United States, many influen- 
merican Jews long stood aloof or op- 
the Zionist movement lest the drive 
ch a Jewish Homeland augment anti- 
sm. Moreover, they saw the future 
- Jews throughout the world as citi- 
of governments in which they would 
pate under freedom. The rise of Hit- 
d the spread of frightfulness tended 
dermine confidence in that position. 
there been no Palestine, they now 
= how many fugitives saved from 
extermination would, like the Struma 
igers, have had nowhere to go. 


Arabs and Jews 


nist plans must be scanned against the 
landscape that encompasses them— 
zillion Arabs in Palestine itself; the 
Arab Federation, formed at Cairo and 
ented at San Francisco—and_ the 
> Mohammedan world. These factors 
te that neither Britain, America, or 
inian Jewry, will have undisputed say 
boundaries, population movements, 
he political future of Palestine. The 
appraise the British position as weak- 
in the Middle East, and are especially 
to impending challenge by Russia. 
ib effendis (landowners) in Palestine 
opposed steps to develop trade union- 
or to lift standards of living. On 
ther hand, the Arab masses_ were 
sd in 1936 to terrorize the Jews by 
g traffic and causing bloodshed. None- 
s, it was in these same mid-Thirties 
ifteen new Zionist colonies were estab- 
|} in Galilee and Tel Aviv was built. 


Population of Palestine 
(In thousands) 


192 1942 
(Census) (Official Est.) Increase 
ee os snl 58 995 406 
eS nals 84 485 401 
amnS ... 71 127 56 
Seppe 8 13 5 


eee: 1,620 86 
‘oximations (1945): Moslems 1,050,000; Jews 
); Christians 150,000. . 


viously, there are Arabs, fearful that 
ine may become non-Arabic, who are 
ionist; and political leaders among 
who have fished in troubled waters 
the ancient baits and hooks of race 
lice. Minor frictions are bound to 
out in the churning process of settle- 
in an old setting, with newcomers 
a score of countries. Since the days 
- Prophet, Mohammedan peoples have 
een anti-Jewish. Much that I saw 
nced me that the majority of those in 
ine bear no malice toward the Jews. 
her, many of them recognize that 
conditions among their fellows have 
rely improved as a by-product of the 
ypment of the Jewish program—alike 


ms of livelihood, health, and useful- | 


With the result, that Arab immigra- 
o Palestine from the hinterland has 
ed.* If Ben Gurion’s estimates hold 
the absorptive capacity of the coun- 


ent figures set this at 20,000 in twenty 
ted at three to five times that total. 


et er a u 


fon-government figures (including illicit en- | 
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If You Want Someone to Do Your Thinking for You 


Don’t Read “WORLD EVENTS” 


a 3,000-word tri-weekly letter in which SCOTT NEARING analyzes what 
is happening and challenges you to do your own thinking. $2.00 per year. 


Introductory offer to new subscribers, 10 issues for $1.00. 


WORLD EVENTS, DEPT. SG, 125 FIFTH ST., N. E., WASHINGTON 2, D. C, 


try is from three to four millions—there 
will be no population pressure in and of 
itself to dislodge the hundreds of thousands 
of Arabs whose ancestors have dwelt here. 

On a wider canvas, postwar regional 
planning throughout the entire Middle East 
for the conservation and development of 
natural resources, together with agricul- 
tural, educational and industrial advance- 
ment, would change the whole social 
climate of this part of the world. The new 
“green pastures” of Palestine would no 
longer have the same lure to impoverished 
Arabs outside its borders. And within the 
country itself, popular education and shared 
prosperity should make for better relations. 

So far as suzerainty goes, Palestine is 
only a small segment of the Near and 
Middle East open to the dreams of Arab 
youth. So far as freedom of religion goes, 


of all peoples the Jews prize tolerance. 


British and Americans 


To my way of thinking, Britain, the 
United States, and Soviet Russia together 
can in the long run break any deadlock 
or correct any major blunder in dealing 
with minorities in the postwar world. Thus, 
as things stand, Britain can go on holding 
the reins as the new Palestine finds itself; 
but only with convinced American support, 
for political unrest from the Black Sea to 
the Potomac is unquestionably loosening 
the grip the British once held over the dis- 
puted Bible land. Events hang on whether 
the British recognize that both their in- 
terests and their. principles call for open- 
handedness toward a rising, self-governing 
people who seek control of their own 
destinies. More, this would forever lay the 


charge that London employed the Arabs as 
an excuse and not a reason for its course. 
A Palestinian Commonwealth can become 
a potential force for peace and orderly de- 
velopment in the Mediterranean basin. 

After all, the British mandate of 1920 was 
a provisional arrangement. The Balfour 
pledge, made back in 1917 in another world 
war in which the United States and Great 
Britain fought as Allies, still stands. Ap- 
proved by the United States, adopted by 
the League of Nations, I cannot conceive 
that Britain will continue to stick to a 
contrary policy framed, in days of appease- 
ment, in the much disputed White Paper 
of 1939. Nor that, with the close of World 
War II, the nations which united in a 
struggle for freedom and security, will 
leave the first victims of Nazi aggression, 
alone without a land of their own. 

Man’s struggle for liberty against im- 
ponderable. forces provides us with some of 
history’s most stirring pages. The David 
and Goliath legend has become part of the 
folklore of English speaking peoples. Pal- 
estine itself is no larger than the state of 
Vermont, if far more populous than that 
was in our own colonial days when Ethan 
Allen and his Green Mountain boys ham- 
mered at a British frontier fort in the name, 
if. you please, of the “Great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress.” One of the 
glories of democracy has been our capacity 
to throw consequences to the wind when 
injustice becomes insufferable. The New 
World would think less of Palestinians if 
they accepted such a fate supinely. Their 
call springs from a homeless and ageless 
people who have at last found their roots 
again and seek their rightful status. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED GROUP WORK- 
ERS. Men and women. B’nai B’rith Youth 
Organization expanding its field offices through- 
out the U. S. and Canada. Positions open for 
Directors and Assistant Directors. Social group 
work training and experience required. Salary 
commensurate with experience and job responsi- 
bility. Apply BBYO Headquarters, 1746 M 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


HEAD COUNSELOR for Jewish Children’s Home. 
Take responsibility for staff and children and for 


planning the program. Good opportunity for 
qualified person. Initial salary $2700 plus main- 
tenance. 8147 Survey. 


ACTIVITIES DIRECTOR for leisure time activi- 
ties of 125 children in Jewish Children’s Home. 


Good opportunity for qualified person. Salary 
$2400. Apply Marks Nathan Hall, 1550 South 
Albany Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MAN: Group Work, Settlement up-state New York. 
Will train on job. Opportunity for veteran. 
8151 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKERS equipped to practice in the 
case work, group work, or health fields are of- 
fered unusual opportunities in Cleveland and 
Cuyahoga County, one of America’s leading indus- 
trial centers. For full information, wire or write 
to Mrs. Anne Masterson, 1242 West Third Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEACHER to direct Nursery School for blind 
children conducted by large welfare agency in 
New York City. Training and experience in pre- 
school field required. Suitable salary assured. 
Sept.-June; 5-day week. State qualifications. 
8150 Survey. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
IN ALASKA 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS 


Salary Range: $235.00-$265.00 per month. Ap- 
pointments at the minimum. Area of work: 
Alaska Department of Public Welfare. Minimum 
Qualifications: College 4 years Graduate Study, 
1 year at recognized school of social work. Must 
include courses in Child Welfare and Supervised 
Field Work in Child Welfare and Family Wel- 
fare. Experience: 2 years in past 5 years of 
social work, one of which must be in child 
welfare. Apply: Alaska Merit System, Box 201, 
Juneau, Alaska, via Air Mail, supplying minimum 
qualifications. 


CASE WORKERS wanted by child protective 
agency. School of Social Work graduates pre- 
ferred, but college graduates with social sci- 
ence course accepted for training. Satisfactory 
salaries and personnel practices. Apply Mass. 
S. P. C. C., 43 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. 


SOCIAL WORKERS WANTED 


Excellent opportunities at good salaries for 
graduates of accredited schools of social work, 
to work in a progressive community whose social 
work future lies before it. 


Ideal Climate for Year-Round Outdoor Sports. 


Caseworkers, Group Workers, 
Supervisors and other Health and 
Welfare Workers address all com- 
munications to: 


JOSEPH ANDRIOLA, Assist. Dir. 
Community Welfare Council 
645 A Street, San Diego 1, California 


WORKERS WANTED 


De 

WANTED: Two case workers for a Catholic pri- 
vate Welfare Agency in_the South, also Execu- 
tive for newly organized Catholic Welfare Agency}; 
excellent working conditions. 8146 Survey. 


—_—_——[——$—$—$—$— rrr ee 
PAROLE OFFICER—Male, New York State resi- 
Vacancies principally in New York City. 


ents. 

Beriiae salary $2400 plus 15% war emergency 
compensation. Give age, education, experience. 
David Dressler, Executive Director, Box 1679, 
Albany, New York. 


———$—$<———— ne ep ee 
WANTED: A couple for resident position— Boys 
Dormitory. Must be able to supervise school 


work, recreational activities, direct the conduct 
of the boys. There are housekeeping duties en- 
tailed. For full details write to Superintendent, 


Friendship House, 2000 Adams Avenue, Scran- 
ton 9, Pa. 


Pe 
RECREATIONAL DIRECTOR for handicapped 
persons including blind. Attractive salary — 
permanent—give experience, references. Goodwill 


Industries, Dayton, Ohio. 


HOMEFINDER for well-established, private chil- 
dren’s agency. Good salary and excellent working 
conditions. Write Byron T. Hacker, Children’s 
Center, 1400 Whitney Avenue, New Haven Con- 


necticut. 


GROUP WORK SUPERVISOR or Assistant 
Headworker wanted for large settlement house 
in New England. Good position with exceptional 
opportunity for right person. Salary to. start 
$3500 or more if qualified. 8135 Survey. 


(Se BALE eae eo ES SS SE 

WANTED: 2 women, 1 as Assistant Director and 
1 as Girls’ Supervisor, small Children’s Home, 
congregate building. Both positions resident. 
Convenient transportation. 1650 Broadway, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED FUND-RAISER to raise at least 
$50,000 yearly from New York’s Protestants for 
interracial school serving pre-delinquent boys. 
Institution has strong, working board. Permanent 
position. 8131 Survey. 


a 

NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE needs trained social workers in Pub- 
lic Assistance and Child Welfare. Entrance sal- 
aries $145 to $205. Applications accepted con- 
tinuously. Write Merit System Council, Box 
939, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED Social Worker 
for State Wide Organization, East. Salary $2000 
with Maintenance. 8140 Survey. 


ee 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY in Southern City 
(overnight 8 hours from New York City), has 
vacancies on staff. Limited case loads not to 
exceed 35. Adequate salary. Opportunity for 
further professional development. 8137 Survey. 


CASE WORKER for adoption agency of high 
standard. Requirements: Graduate degree in case 
work; experience or training in children’s agency 
preferred. Salary range: $2,100 to $2,700. Re- 
ply to: Mrs. Elizabeth Harral Carlton, Adoption 
a Ate Bureau, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, 

io. 


CASE WORKERS who meet requirements of 
American Association of Social Workers; CASE 
AIDES who have B.A. Degree; full-time day or 
night employment. American Red Cross, 529 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5,  [Lllinois. 
Wabash 7850. 


SETTLEMENT HOUSE in New Jersey metropoli- 
tan area requires research associate to conduct a 
neighborhood survey. Salary from $3000. 8145 
Survey. 


WE OFFER EMPLOYERS AND CANDIDATES 


in all fields of social work everywhere an en- 
tirely new, unique medium for finding just the 
right person or position. Because screening tech- 
niques have been streamlined, commissions and 
registration fees eliminated, and placement fees 
reduced to a flat $25.00, the widest selection 
current conditions permit is attracted. Why leave 
any stones unturned? Perhaps the very person 
you would most like to get in touch with is also 
reading this ad. Write for details. Central 
eee, Service, 109 South Stanwood, Columbus 
i io. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR AND CASEWORKER NEEDED FOR 


CHALLENGING ASSIGNMENTS 
Maine, Family Agency and Children’s Agency, members of F.W.A.A. and C.W.L.A., 


Portland, 


IN MERGED AGENCY 


are now in process of merging. The Family department in the resulting merger requires a 


strong casework “supervisor and competent caseworker. 


Excellent salaries. 


At present the Children’s program is highly developed with full staff. The Family caseload 


is down to» minimum, 
and staff. 


offering an unusual opportunity to develop gradually both program 


Supervisor must have graduate degree in social work plus family casework, and supervisory 


experience of high order. 
by a year or more of casework practice. 


Caseworker must have graduate degree, preferably supplemented 


Write Miss Janice Bowen, Executive Director, Children’s Service Bureau, 187 Middle Street, ; 


Portland 3, Maine. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKER WANTED—Mid-western C 
Placing Agency desires two workers:—one 
work with children in an institution and one 2 
foster home finder. Salaries according to train 
and experience. Challenging opportunity. 8 
Survey. 


WANTED: Caseworkers with training and/or 
perience for Massachusetts family agency gi 
services to armed forces and veterans. Sai 
commensurate with training and experience. ( 
details. 8139 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION with progressive social or labor org; 
zation desired. Knowledge of organizational mi: 
up; office management and detail; public relati 
and fund-raising; research, educational progra 


literature. New York City preferred. ‘8 
Survey. 

MAN, Master’s Degree in Social Work. Exp 
ence: administration, research, community fr 


tions, family welfare, group work, institutio 
linguist; desires administrative, research or suf 
visory position. 8134 Survey. 


MAN (36) trained and experienced worker; m 
tally and physically handicapped group and f. 
ily work; public schools; desires administrat 
position in institution or hospital for handicap 
Available June 1st. 8133 Survey. 


HOUSEMASTER, recreational teacher for e¢ 
dren’s home, private school, boys’ club, in 
tution. Protestant, available Septem 
15th. 8123 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, young man, ten years’ exp 
ence welfare work, well equipped education |; 
experience handling people; public speaker. N 
employed large national organization, wishes 1 
opportunity. New York or vicinity prefen 
8097 Survey. : 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, good stenograpl 
able correspondent, handle personnel, purchasi 
etc. Salary $50-$55. Permanent. 5 days. 8 
Survey. 


OFFICE MANAGER, Administrative Assist 
Personnel Director. 20 years’ organization ¢ 
trade association experiences. Moderate salé 
Postwar. 8148 Survey. 


mature, 


VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


CHANGING JOBS SOON? What’s your I. 
personality strength, special abilities? Take s 
ple tests mailed you. Psychologist (Ph.D.)_ 
vise suitable jobs, courses, future. Refund if « 
satisfied. Free information. Vocational Guida 
Clinic, 52 Lincoln Avenue, Highland Park, N. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R.STEIN, IN 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, N 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A _ professio: 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, gro 
work, institutional, casework and me 
ical social work positions. ; 


“IT IS RICH, full-bodied, flavorsome and _ str 
—a combination I had looked for in vain,’? wr 
an Ohio customer. Send $1.00 for trial 2 pou 
of this superb coffee. Specify grind. Richard 
Toeplitz, Suite 205, 342 Madison Avenue, 


York 17. ‘ 


“POWHATAN” INDIAN PIPE 


SEND a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” ha 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica fam 
original Virginia antique, two jong stems, — 
toric booklet, directions, enjoyment, and c: 
Rustic container, Postage prepaid. PAMP 


PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


x RATES 
Classified Advertising 
Display . .™%. .~+ & S5e per 
Non-display saetis . ‘ ae 


Minimum Charge . . $1.50 per inser 


Discounts . . 10% on six insertions 
15% on twelve insertion: 


‘CASH WITH ORDER | 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 E. 19th Street New York 3, 


RESORTS 
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MAINE 


MAPS GLOBES 
CHARTS ATLASES 
MODELS PICTURES 


For better teaching and learning 


NE’S ISLAND 


As you plan your summer vacation, 
may we send information about 
Rockaway Inn, Vinalhaven, Maine, cottage. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ODLAND COTTAGES: 
ins of ‘Western Carolina. Quiet, clean and com- 
rtable. Equipped for Housekeeping. For infor- 
ation address: Miss Martha Armstrong, Wood- 
nd Cottages, Spruce Pine, North Carolina. 


NEW YORK CITY 


High in the moun- 


in the fields of geography, his- 
tory, biology and health. 


Write for Catalog 20S. 


SPRING 
and 
SUMMER 


Comfort in 
Big-City Living 


Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


BOOKPLATES 


Lega poe! 
tilu esi 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Large, airy, outside srocanT crraced showing several hundred beau- 


roofs facing 10-acre park, Observation 


dini . Pool ium. 
ning room, Pool and gymnasium PRINTING 


LET US PRINT YOUR PAMPHLETS. Send 
for free circular giving terms. Haldeman-Julius 
Company, Box P-1003, Girard, Kansas. 


LANGUAGES 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 
Makes. Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 
Box 6, Cambridge, Mass. 


29 LANGUAGES BY LINGUAPHONE. Russian, 
Spanish, Portuguese — Direct conversational 
method for mastering any pomuage quickly, 
easily, correctly at home. Send for FREE book. 
LINGUAPHONE RS 50 RCA Bldg., 
New York 20. CI 7-0830. 


COOPERATIVE COMMUNITY 


LET’S BUILD OUR OWN CIVILIZATION. 
Members wanted ‘to plan self-reliant cooperative 
community. Please reply at length. 8144 Survey. 


FOR SALE 


TEA ROOM, New York Finger Lakes, near er 
lege campus. Reputation built on good food in 
pleasant surroundings. Box 61, Keuka Park, 
New Yor 


Rate $8.50 up, weekly—meals optional. 


A Residence Club for men and women. 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


601 East 9th Street, New York 


LETTER SERVICES 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
METERING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


ol 


ART SCHOOL 


PLAN TO VACATION in quaint Boothbay Har- 
bor, Maine, and paint. Anson K. Cross Art 


: H - School. Vision-training method. “Eight to 
Quick Service Letter Company eighty.” Charcoal Oil, Waters color. Landscape, 
Portrait. College credit certificate. Circular on 

INCORPORATED request. G. R. Brigham, Ph.D., Director. Also 


Home Study Extension Courses. 


53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
_TELEPHONE—BARCLAY 7-9633 


BUY WAR BONDS ~ 


‘HELEN GUILES, Literary Agent. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


HAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
We quote lowest market prices. No charge for 


locating Hard-to- ind and Out-of-Print Books. 
All books, OLD NEW, mailed POST-FREE. 
SEARCHLIGHT BOOK COLLECTIONS 
22 East 17th St., New York City 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


BOOKS OF POETRY AND LITERARY CRITI- 


CISM—Bought and Sold. Carl Nissen, 8142 
Survey. 
BOOK SALE, new and used. Bargains. 35c up. 


New free catalog. 6000 titles. Novels, westerns, 
mysteries, non-fiction. American Lending Library, 
Dept. SU, College Point, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS printed on 
Gummed Label. 500 for $1.00. Box 24, Rich- 
mond Hill, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional _ persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


p~ 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lectures, 
Sermons and Outlines also furnished. FREE 
Circular. Dept. ‘S,’’ Continental Writers’ & 
Creer Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Short stories, 
oetry ex- 
est 69th 


current articles, book manuscripts and 
peey criticised and marketed. 131 
treet, New York City. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING, also Stenotype Report- 
ing, Mimeographing. Prompt, efficient service; 
reasonable rates). ROLEN REPORTERS, 351 
Venrey|vanie Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Dickens 
-0296. 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Government 
Bureaus, etc. Questions, literary or scientific in- 
vestigations, genealogy, business errands, attended 
by experts. Valuable circular, 10c. Crehore, Box 
_2329-G, Washington 13, D. C. 


WE PUBLISH, PRINT and DISTRIBUTE your 


manuscripts in pamphlet and book form. Folder. 
B. WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS: Pamphlet 
Distributing eee 313 West 35th Street, 


New York 1 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


ee Medical Social Work . 
E Phychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
d Public Assistance t 
2 Social Research - 2 


A Catalog will be sent on request. 
Beacon Hill, Boston 


Somerset Street 


te > yu 1 
es inl, 
wee 


‘ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


_— School of Social Work 
Two Summer Sessions from 


Students r may continue into the Fall term. Classroom 
and field work instruction as well as individualized 
study programs are available. 


25N aceon Buffalo 2, New York 
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Announces 


July 2nd to September 22nd © 


Address inquiries to 


The Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Announces the resumption of 
the 2-semester academic year 


1945-1946 
1st semester begins September 24th, 1945. 
2nd semester begins February 11th, 1946. 
v v v 
Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Community Organization Work 
Social Research 
Public Welfare Administration 


Vito SY ae. 
For information on admission and fellowships 


apply 
Office of the Dean 


| THE DIRECTOR 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Program 
of Social Work Education Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens June, 1945 


The Accelerated Course provides two years of 
academic credits, covering two quarters of theory, 
three quarters of field practice ‘in selected social 
agencies, and the writing of a thesis. 


The demand is urgent for qualified social workers to 
meet the complex problems of postwar rehabilitation. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1945 


- Today’s War and Tomorrrow’s Children 


Marion B. Durfee, M.D. 


Paternal Domination: Its Influence on Child Guidance Results 


7 Dorothy Daniels Mueller 
When Is it Worth While to Reopen a Case for Child Guid- 


ance? ka Pearl Baum 


_ Influence of Environmental Factors on the Adjustment of Epi- 


leptics Paroled from a Mental Hospital Sara H, Sitkin 


For further information write to’ 
COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Sn ot ee ee 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GraPuic) : 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
July 23 to August 4 


The Seminars will give particular 
attention to the problems of dis- 
charged veterans and their families. 


ADVANCED CASE WORK, emphasizing the integration 
of psychiatric, medical, and social case work treatment. 
Mrs, Lucille N. Austin 


SUPERVISORY METHOD IN SOCIAL CASE WORK, 
as applied to current problems and community planning. 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 


PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE, in connection with re- 
habilitation. 


Dr. Felix Deutsch 


THE STATUS OF THE VETERAN, as it affects eco- 
nomic and social developments. 


Dr. Eveline M. Burns 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
KENT SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK , 
Social Treatment 
Medical Social Work 
Community Organization & Group Work 
Social Administration 
Social Research 


Two-year Graduate Program leading 
to Master of Science in Social Work 


Limited number of Fellowships and Scholarships available. 
For further information apply to: 


Dean, Raymond A. Kent School of Social Work 
University of Louisville 
Louisville 8, Ky. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park — Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Department of Social Work 


Two Year Graduate Professional Curriculum—Specialization 
in Case Work, Group Work, Administration, Community : 
Relations and Research. ‘ 

| 


peace puts Te eae Curriculum—Prepares for | 
graduate study and for War-Time positions of a ior |] 
Professional Grade. oa ini 


Registration: Friday, September 28, 1945 


_ Address inquiries to Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett, Hea Department \ 
of Social Work. eae: ‘ || 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR A DEM 


GERMANY, 8 East 41st Street, New York 17, 
New York. Officers: Dean Christian Gauss, 
Honorary Chairman; John A. Lapp, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Dorothy Thompson, Vice-Chairmen. 
Program: The -distribution of factual and 
interpretive material on current developments 
in Germany; the mobilization of support for 
genuinely democratic German groups and 
ree, both in the United States and 
abroad, 


AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 


RELATIONS, 1 East 54th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y.. Research and study organization on 
the Pacific area problems as they affect 
America, 

Special pamphies offer on British-American 
relations: COOPERATION FOR WHAT? 
U. S. & BRITISH COMMONWEALTH; 
SPEAKING OF INDIA; MEET THE 
ANZACS; LABOR IN AUSTRALIA, 
Complete packet .. . 40c. 

Also available—popularly written Wap aoe 


on the E eliopines Pacific Islands, Japan, 
China, U.S.S.R. Write for complete pam- 
phlet list. 

AMERICAN . FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


(QUAKERS) —20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
hia, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Reecutive Secretary. “Whatever concerns 
human beings in distress, whatever may help 
free individuals, groups and nations from 
fear, hate or narrowness—these are subjects 
for the Committee’s; consideration.” Present 
prvicets include: civilian relief operations in 

gland, China, India and North Africa; aid 
to refugees, aliens and Japanese-Americans 
in the United States with overseas activities 
in Switzerland, Portugal, Sweden and Hawaii; 
enrollment of students and other volunteers 
in world camp projects in the United States 
and Mexico to improve social-industrial and 
Trace relations; Institutes of International 
Relations to promote study of religious and 
economic bases for peace and _ post-war 
reconstruction; administration of Civilian 
Public Service Camps for religious cdnsci- 
entious objectors in cooperation with other 
agencies. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 


concerned itself with protection of rights of 
gene: Activities mow embrace situation in 
nited States, Latin America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against. anti- 
Semitic propaganda, combating economic dis- 
crimination, law and legislation with a view 
to strengthening democracy, political _ repre- 
sentation on behalf of rights. of Jews, and 
amelioration of conditions for refugees; par- 
ticipation in war program of United States; 
preparation for reestablishment of Jewish 
rights at end of war. = : 
Toward this end it has set up, in cooperation 
with the World Jewish Congress, an Insti- 
tution of Jewish Affairs now studying facts 
of Jewish life with a view to establishin 
esis on which rights may be claimed at en 
war. ; : 
Also engaged, together with World Jewish 
gress, in political negotiations with demo 
cratic governments with a view to securing 
etic support for post-war rights. 
a Has recently established Inter-American 
Jewish Council for inter-American ~ Jewish 
community cooperation in behalf of post-war 
Jewish reconstruction and strengthening of 
democracy. 1834 Broadway, New York City. 


| AMERICAN RUSSIAN CULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


—Devoted to strengthening cultural ties 
between ‘a S. and GS € R. Lectures, 
Public hha y ae ea Aig 
Lessons ‘Russian given 

- Russian Baiverattcs For full information 
address American Russian Cultural Ass’n., 
200 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37A, 

-* Yilinois. A national organization to advance 

the science of public administration. 

: iGurnal 


articl 
Discussion grou 


_ politan areas. embership $5. 


__ BUY WAR BONDS 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Social, Economic and International Planning 


OCRATIC| INSTITUTE OF HUMAN FELLOWSHIP, 407 Mc- 


Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon, Interna- 
tional, Non Partisan, Non Racial. Organized 
to teach the truths of life and open wider 
the doors to human happiness. Powered by 
Intellect; motored by Reason this religion. of 
the future affords Opportunity for leaders 
who seek honorable service. Official organ 
of this growing organization is FREE MIND. 
Sample copy for postage. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSO- 


CIATION, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
To aid in improving municipal administration 
(1) annually issues the Municipal Year Book, 
an encyclopedia of information about munici- 

activities in the 2,042 cities in the United 

tes over 5,000; (2) publishes Public Man- 
agement, a monthly journal devoted to local 
government; (3) issues special réports such 
as “Planning for Postwar Municipal Serv- 
ices,” ‘‘Police and Minority Groups,” ‘‘Meas- 
Ae Municipal Activities,” “Municipal Pub- 
lic Relations,” etc.; and (4) provides a series 
of eight practical correspondence courses in 
municipal government. Write for complete 
list of publications and a catalogue on 
training courses. 


LIBRARY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 


84 E. Randolph St, Chicago 1, Llinois. 
Maintains a reference library on current 
world affairs. Reading room is open to the 
public. Founded in 1932 to provide reliable 
unbiased infermation on economic, social and 
poitical conditions in all countries since 1900. 
ncorporated not for profit. 

Round Table discussions on important cur- 
rent questions are held for members. 

For education or for business purposes use 
the L-I-R. 
Memberships: individual $5, 


study groups 
$25, business $100. 


Staff services available. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 


TEACHERS —An educational organization of 
over three million men and women, working 
together in 28,000 local associations to pro- 
mote the welfare of children and youth. 
Conduct a nation-wide program devoted to 
home and school education, parent education, 
health and social services. ne of its major 
projects is the preparation and distribution 
of Parent-Teacher publications, among which 
are the “National Parent-Teacher,” official 
magazine, and a monthly Bulletin, both issudéd 
on a subscription basis; Proceedings of An- 
nual Meetings; Community Life in a Democ- 
racy; The Parent-Teacher Organization, Its 
Origin and Development. Write: Mrs. William 
A. Hastings, President, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 348 Engineers’ 


Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. A voluntary 
organization founded in 1899 to awaken 
consumers’ responsibility for conditions under 
“which goods are made and distributed, and 
through investigation, education, and legis- 
lation to promote fair labor-standards.. Mini- 
mum membership, fee including quarterly 
bulletin, $2.00. izabeth S. Magee, General 


Secretary. _ 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 1819 
“i : FIFTY 


Broadway, New 23 
YEARS’ SERVICE TO FAITH AND 
HUMANITY. SERVICE TO FOREIGN 


BORN—immigrant aid, port and dock work, 
fate aaa on ee : icanization ones 
locati relatives.in war- ies. 

: SOCIAL WELFARE AND WAR ACTIVE 
TIES—Council houses and clubs, nurseries, 


elinics;. scholarships, camps, teen-age cariteens; 
work with icapped. Participation in 


national wartime programs through educa- 
tional projects and communi activities. 
EDUCATION DIVISION eo eaeer ago 
Jewish affairs, internati rela an 
peace, social legislation. Study groups under 

women through- 


SAVE WASTE FAT 
SAVE WASTE PAPER 


a 
ay 
ee, 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION FOR CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LIBERTIES—205 East 42 St., Room 

1613, New York 17, N. Y. A national 
federation through which labor, church, civic, 
fraternal and farm organizations, as well a3 
individual citizens, work to protect and 
extend civil rights in the tradition of the 
American Constitution. 
Maintains a national office in New York, 
and pita ine Fons Bureau to provide accurate 
and timely information on civil rights issues 
—through publications, meetings, and special 
legislative assistance. 
NCFL Subscription Service: $3 per year for 
individuals; $5 for organizations. 


NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE, 8 West 40 &t., 
New York City 18, is composed of repre 
sentatives of national men and women’s: or- 
ganizations whose programs include in whole 
or in part interest in world affairs. Through 
meetings, popular pamphlets and annual - 
servance of November 11 as World Govern- 
ment Day the Conference contributes to the 
education of public opinion for an organized 
world. Publication list upon request. Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, Honorary President; 
Dr. John Paul Jones, President; Miss Jane 
Evans, Director. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, Executive 
Secretary, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City 27, is the professional organization for 
counselors and others engaged and _ interested 
in vocational guidance, and the publishers of 
fon gaa the Vocational Guidance 
ournal, 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
giojets Ai oatly illustrated magazine— 

xtensive bulletin and leaflet service. “Studies 

i Public Power’—25 chapters, latest data 
on Bonneville, Grand Coulee, TVA,--and 
other great federal power projects—for indi- 
viduals, study and. discussion groups—with 
questions and answers, $5.00. Aids munici- 
pal, state and federal government’ and pro- 
gressive groups. Send 10c for descriptive 
literature. Address: 127 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—112 East 19th St. 
New York 3. A cooperative educational 
society built around a_periodical_rather than 
a@ campus, and carrying forward swift re- 
search and interpretation in ‘the fields of 
family and’ child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart, and Survey M qo 
Journal of Social ‘Work. Membership, $10, 
and upwards. 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION—A non-profit or- 
patieeen founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn 
or the purpose of promoting peace, justice 
and ge g will among nations. This purpose 

is-accomplished through the objective presen- 

tation and interpretation of the facts of 

American foreign relations through ca- 

tions, study groups and a Reference ervice. 

Publications: Documents on American For- 


eign. Relations, ERS mel America 
Tooke Ahead (a pamphlet series); and other 
titles, 


The Foundation also cooperates with the Uni- 
versities Committee on Post-War Problems 
am the Sablicatoe of Problem Analyses 
ay monthly). 

Tntormation concerning publications and other | 
activities sent on request. 40 Mt. Vernon~ 
Street, Boston 8, Ma etts. 


This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Graphic four times a year including spe- 
eial numbers. Its columns are open to 
soeial action groups organized te pro- 
mote good government, better education, 
eity planning and housing, improved * in- 
dustrial and labor relations, the safe- 
guarding of civil liberties, land conserva- 
‘tom, study of the Arts—economie and 
social planning in their widest aspirations. 
Rates are modest—Let the Advertising De- — 
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This problem is 


RIGHT ON OUR DOORSTEP 


Youtt soon have eighty million Germans 
on your doorstep. 


What’s to be done with them? 


When the Big Three met at Yalta 
they did what they could to blueprint 
the reformatory in which the German 
people will live after the war. 


But a blueprint will house no Germans. 
The reformatory itself is yet to be built; 
and meanwhile thinking on what con- 
Stitutes the “right” peace for Germany 
will swing back and forth across a 
wide arc. 


Some will wonder if a “tough” peace isn’t 
just what the Nazis want—to drive the Ger- 
man people back into their arms again, 


Others will ask if a peace as-hard as Ger- 
many richly deserves can ever be enforced— 
will suggest that a milder, enforceable peace 
may be a wiser choice. 


Sull others will say ““Germany is rubble. 
She is being devastated as no nation has ever 
been devastated; she knows. now what it 
means to lose a modern war. Let us not be 
vindictive.” 

Ja any case, it will take more than just our 
leaders to write the peace and the punishment. 
#t will take millions of men—and you are one 
of them. You have a great stake in this peace- 
to-come—andyou will have a greater voice 
in its making than the citizens of any other 
nee . 


Now, during the San Francisco Conference, 
you have the duty as well as the right to make 
your opinion known—provided you have 
eared that right, kept yourself informed, 
i on the raw material 
of the news—so your opinion will make the 


Of course nobody has the complete answers 
yet—not even the experts. But perhaps these 
are the big questions you ought to be chewing 
on so you can be better prepared to “sit in” 
when the first decisions are submitted to you. 


The Big Three said at Yalta: 


® We are determined to bring all war crimi- 
nals to just and swift punishment. 


But who are the war criminals? Those who 
can be convicted of actual crimes? Or the 
whole Nazi leadership, SS and Gestapo, 
those legions especially trained for torture 
and brutality? And under what internatien- 
ai laws (if any) can they be tried? 


& W.: are determined to break up for all time 
the German General Staff. 


But Napoleon thought he had uprooted 
these professional war-makers forever; Wil- 
son, Clemenceau and Lloyd George thought 
so—but the Junkers outsmarted them all. 
You can’t get older men like these—who 
have practiced war all their lives—to begin 
to think like peaceful lawyers, doctors, 
tradesmen—overnight. What can be done? 


> We will eliminate or control all German in- 
dustry that can be used for military produc- 
tion. 


After the first world war we forbade Ger- 
many to manufacture arms—set up the best 
control system we could think of to enforce 
the ban. For years the midget German army 
drilled with wooden tanks, dummy guns. 
But off came the mask in 1935—and we 
found Germany had been making arms 
Tight under our noses all along. . . How did 
we fail in 1918? How can we succeed today? 


>In reparation for the damage caused by Ger- 
many, Germany will be obliged to make 
compensation in kind, to the greatest possi- 
ble extent, 
But how? Do we agree with the Russians 
that the best way is to force masses of the 
German people into labor battalions to re- 
build the cities they destroyed? Or can 
greater reparation be made with 


earned by Germans working in pene! . 


>And what ofthe idea to split up Germany 
into two or three small, separate, individual 
states? 
Has partition of a defeated nation ever been 
areal peace-keeping success? Would it make 
more sense to turn Germany into an inter- 
national area under the management of the 
new world organizatien? 


Timt believes America’s greatest need} a 


now and in the coming years, is for < 
the sovereign people to nourish their 
minds and speak them out on these press- 
ing problems of our time. 


To do so, citizens must keep ther-- 


selves informed. So in advertisements like ~~ 


this TIME is seeking to encourage read- © 
ing, questioning, argument and straight, 
hard thinking. : , 

For Time’s own future is unalterably 7 
linked to a U. S. citizenry deeply con- 4 
cerned about public affairs—to a nation 
insistent upon seeking the truth and learn- 
ing from recorded experience. 


This is the tenth advertisement in a series TIME 
is publishing to get more Americans thinking 
about the problems we must face after the war is 
won. Th’s attempt to focus the full voltage of the 
nation’s mindpower on the problem of what to 
do with the defeated German people, is 
appearing in newspapers and magazines across 
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The weekly NEWSMAGAZINE 


